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Tell me, O thou whom my soul loveth, where thou 
feedest, where thou makest thy flock to ręst at noon. 
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INTRODUCTION 



I. LONGUS 

Nothing is known of the author of the Pastoralia. 
He describes Mytilene as if he knew it well, and he 
mentions the peculiarities of the Lesbian vine. He 
may have been a Lesbian, but such local colouring 
need not have been gathered on the spot, nor if so, 
by a native. His style and language are Graeco- 
Roman rather than Hellenistic ; he probably knew 
Vergil's Bucolics 1 ; like Strabo and Lucian he writes 
in Greek and yet bears a Roman name. Till the 
diggers discover a dated papyrus-fragment, we can 
say provisionally that he may have written as early 
as the beginning of the second century after Christ, 
probably not much later than the beginning of the 
third. 

Two of Longus' characters connect him, indirectly 
at least, with the New Comedy, Gnatho the parasite, 
and Sophrone the nurse who exposed the infant 
Daphnis. 2 It is to be noted that he and Horace, 
some of whose names are found like his in the 

1 Cf. 2. 7 itrįvovv r)\v 'Hx& i AfjLapv\\lbos ovofia per ifie 
KaKovaav with Buc. i. 5. 2 Cf. Terence Eun., Menander 
Epitr. 
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New Comedy, are the only literary users of the 
name Chloe. 1 He knows and loves his Sappho ; 
witness the crushed but still beautiful flowers in 
the ravaged garden, and the lovely apple left by 
the gatherers upon the topmost bough. 2 To Theo- 
critus he plainly owes more than the locust-cage 
and the name Clearista. 3 Not only has he numerous 
verbai imitations of Theocritus, but the whole 
atmosphere of the book is, in a sense, Theocritean. 
And there are passages reminiscent of the other 
Bucolic poets. 4 In one place Longus definitely 
connects his rustic characters with the herdsmen 
of Bucolic poetry. When Lamo tells the Story 
of the Pipe, we are told that he had it from a 
Sicilian goatherd. And it is hardly going too far, 
perhaps, to see a similar intention in the name 
he gives to the old herdsman Philetas, who is 
second only to Pan in playing the pipe, and who 
tells Daphnis and Chloe the nature of love. For 
Philetas or Philitas was the father of Hellenistic 
poetry, the great man who taught the elegiac 
love-poet Hermesianax and the pastoral, epic, and 
lyric love-poet Theocritus, and was himself, perhaps, 
the first writer of love-tales in elegiac verse. 

1 Except Longus' Byzantine imitators. 2 Cf. 4. 8, 3. 33 
with Sapph. 94, 93 (Bgk. ) ; and i. 17 x^ a P^ T€ P 0V T ^ *pA<r- 
a-Kov ir6as (ms. x^as) with Sapph. 2. 8 Amaryllis, 
Chromis, Daphnis, Tityrus he might have got from Vergil. 
4 Cf. 2. 5 with Ep. Bion. 16 (Wilam.), i. 18 with Mosch. 
Runaway Love 27, 2. 4 with Bion Love and the Foivler 
(and Theocr. 15. 121). 
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This is the only Greek prose-romance we have 
which is pūrely pastoral, and the inclusion of this 
feature in its title may show that in this respect 
it was a new departure. It is by far the best 
of the extant romances. Rohde 1 saw the fore- 
runners of the prose-romance in two kinds of 
literature. The first is the erotic tale of the elegiac 
writers of the Hellenistic age, dealing with the 
loves of mythical personages. These poems formed 
the material of such works as Ovid's Meiamorphoses. 
Three of Longus' names, Astylus, Dryas, and Nape, 
are the names of mythical personages in Ovid. 
The second literary ancestor Rohde believed to be 
the traveller's tale, such as the Indica of Ctesias, 
a type parodied by Lucian in the True History and 
not unconnected with the Utopias of Aristophanes, 
Plato, and others. A trace of this ancestry survives 
perhaps in the title of this book "The Lesbian 
Pastorals of Daphnis and Chloe. ,, 2 

It is now generally thought that Rohde* s pedigree 
hardly accounts for all the facts. 3 In Chariton's 
Story of Chaereas and Callirrhoe, of which the date 
cannot be much later than 150 a. d. and may be 
a century earlier, the heroine is the daughter of 
Hermocrates, the Syracusan general of whom we read 
in Thucydides. The Romance of Ninus, of which 

1 Der griėchische Roman und seine Vorldufer. 2 The 
word Ac<r&iaKa>v occurs in the colophon of A, but appears 
to have been neglected. 3 See particularly W. Schmid 

Neue Jahrb. furdas Klass. Altertum, 1904, p. 465. 
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a few pages have been found in Egypt, and which 
was probably written in the last century before 
Christ, is in all probability the love-story of the 
famous Semiramis and Ninus the founder of Nineveh. 
The author of the Ninus-romance takes two 
historical personages and weaves a story — not the 
traditional story — around them ; Chariton, showing 
perhaps a later stage of development, merely tells 
us that his fictitious heroine was the daughter of an 
historical personage. These are the only instances, 
in the extant romances, of the consistent employ- 
ment of historical matter. But they may well be 
the evolutionary survival of a once essential feature. 
If so, our second forerunner will not be merely 
the traveller's tai e, but what often, as in the case 
of Herodotus, included it, history ; but history, 
of course, in the Greek sense. For even in 
Thucydides there is an element of what to us 
is fiction, and the line between history and myth 
was never firmly drawn. 

The enormous preponderance, in the extant 
romances, of invented, and sometimes confessedly 
invented matter, 1 matter having no foundation either 
in history or in mythology, and involving invented 
persons as well as invented circumstances, points 
again to elements outside of Rohde's list. There 
may well be some connexion with the Mime, not only 
as we have it in the pages of Theocritus and 

1 Cf. Longus' Proem. 
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Herodas, but in other forais for which we have 
scanty and fragmentary evidence. 1 There is almost 
certainly a relationship with the New Comedy. As 
we have seen, two of Longus' characters come 
ultimately from Menander ; and there are instances, 
both in the Pasloralia and in the other romances, of 
the employment of two familiar dramatic devices, the 
7T€pv7r€T€La or sudden change of fortune, and the 
avayvupio-fios or recognition. 

But side by side with all these indications of a 
various ancestry in past forms of literature, there are 
certain considerations which betoken a very close — 
probably far closer — kinship with contemporary 
methods of education. The use of set speeches for 
" stock " occasions, of full-coloured descriptions of 
"repertory" scenes, of soliloąuies in which the 
speaker debates with himself, and the freąuently 
observed tendency of the narrative to arrange itself 
as a string of episodes — these considerations, com- 
bined with others of an external nature which are 
too long to be given h ere, point clearly to the 
schools of rhetoric, where Hannibal, according to 
Ju venai, " became a declamation," and boys were 
taught to make speeches on imaginary themes. 2 
This form of education, which was in vogue as early 

1 It is worth noting that Theocritus' poems were some- 
times known as Hpdfiara (šoukoKikcl, and the word $pa/j.a or 
tipaįj.ariK6v i 8 applied to these romances by Photius. 2 See, 
for Longns, particularly Lamo's lament for the ravaged 
garden 4. 8, the description of the garden 4. 2, Gnatho's 
speech on Love 4. 17, and Daphnis' soliloquy, 3. 6. 
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as the last century before Christ, produced, in the 
second and third centuries of our era, the rhetoricians, 
half advocate, half public entertainer, known as 
"sophists." Although there is no warrant in the 
manuscripts for describing him as "the Sophist/' 
Longus, to judge by his style, language, and matter, 
is to be reckoned of their number. He is far then 
from belonging to the best period of Greek literature. 
But to admit this, is not to deny his claim to the 
lesser sort of greatness. The first eleven chapters of 
his third book — the hard winter, Daphnis' fowling 
expedition > the meeting of the parted lovers — 
are little short of a masterpiece. The truth is that 
the age which gave birth to Lucian was capable of 
much, and Longus has earned his fame by something 
more than a pretty story. 



The Text 

The following account of the manuscripts can 
niake no claim to finality ; for I have not had the 
time or the opportunity to do more than examine 
the various readings as they are recorded in print. 
But a comparison of all the passages where the 
MSS. are said to vary — these "number about two 
hundred and fifty — has enabled me to make a 
provisional stemma codicum, which I hope will 
not be without value to the future student of the 
text. 
xii 
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For the readings of A and B, I have used (1) 
SeilerV edition of 1843, which was based ultimately, 
through Sinner's of 1829, upon Courier's of 1810, 
(2) Cobet's corrections of Courier's account of A, 
made from an inspection of the MS. and published 
partly in Variae Lectiones and partly in the preface to 
Hirschig's edition of 1856 (Didot), and (3) a few 
corrections of Cobet made by Castiglioni in Rivista 
di Filologia 1906 ; for the readings of the three 
Paris MSS. I have used Villoison's edition of 1778; 
for the readings of the MS. of Alamannius and the 
three MSS. of Ursinus, I have used a copy of the 
Editio Princepsoi 1598 ; 1 for the readings of Amyot's 
translation published in 1559, nearly forty years 
before the Greek text was printed, I have used the 
double French edition of 1757, which gives Amyot's 
rendering side by side with a modern one. The 
weak point in this materia critica is the record of the 
readings of B ; for there is good reason to believe 
that Courier's scholarship was not always above 
sifspicion. Still I believe it will be found that his 
account of B is substantially correct. 

About the year 1595 Fulvius Ursinus (Fulvio 
Orsini), the great scholar and collector of MSS. 
who from 1559 to his death in 1600 was librarian 
to the Farnese cardinals at Rome, appears to have 
made a M S. of the Pastoralia with marginai variants. 
This is the MS. mentioned by the scribe of 

1 Seiler was unable to find a copy of this book, and was 
led into mistakes on tbis account. 
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Parisinus iii as having been collated by him in 
1597, 1 and it was doubtless from this MS. that 
Ursinus answered Columbanius' reąuest for variants 
on certain passages when he was preparing the 
Juntine edition of 1598. In compiling his MS. 
Ursinus used three MSS., known to editors as 
Ursiniani i, ii, and iii. These have not been 
identified, and their readings can only be gathered 
from the text and notes of the Juntine edition. 
Courier, however, speaks of the existence of other 
MSS. besides B in the Vatican Library ; and since 
Ursinus is known to have beąueathed his collection 
to the Vatican, these may well prove to be the three 
Ursiniani. 

The MSS. of the Pastoralia at present known 
either from Columbanius' edition or from the work 
of later editors, arrange themselves by means of 
the great lacuna comprising chapters 12 to 17 of 
the first book. This occurs in all the MSS. except 
A, which was discovered at Florence by P. L. Courier 
in 1809. The MSS. which have the lacuna arrarfge 
themselves further in two groups, one where it 
begins at § 13, which I call p, and the other where 
it begins in the middle of § 12, which I call q. 
The extension of the lacuna in the latter group 
was probably due to a clumsy piece of emendation ; 
however it was caused, the former group, despite 

1 That this scribe was a Frenchman appears from the 
inadvertent use of the abbreviation p (peut-Stre) instead 
of / (forte) in a single passage. 
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Couriers enthusiasm for B — an enthusiasm which 
B often deserves — mušt be considered as represent- 
ing the older tradition. 

I have identified the three Ursiniani as follows, 
the first two belonging to p and the third to q : — 

Urs. i : a M S. used by Amyot ; this as well as 
Urs. iii was perhaps acąuired by Ursinus on 
Amyot's death in 1593, 

Urs. ii : a M S. , from which Parisinus iii is partly 
derived, 

Urs. iii : a M S. used by Amyot, ancestor of Parisini 
i and ii and (in common with Urs. ii) of 
Parisinus iii. It appears to have had one 

variant (oįjlolovs 3. 34) deri ved from the common 
ancestor of itself and B, and four of its own, 

ĮJL€TCL Kparovs T (U 

(kolto. Kpdros 1. 21, TrptafivTOJTos yc 2. 15, ko.T€\ov - 
o 

2. 24, and vc/^o-crc 2. 23), due to emendation 
or correction. It also seems to have contained 
several lacunae which it did not share with 
B ; some of these omissions, as appears from 
his translation, were regarded as correct by 
Amyot. 

Columbanius, the editor of the Juntine edition, 
the Editio Princeps of 1598, used, as he tells us, 
(1) a MS. belonging to Aloisius Alamannius, which I 
take to have been a conflation of Urss. i and iii, with 
many but not all variations between these two MSS. 

XV 
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added in the margin ; (2) the readings sent him by 
Ursinus from the MS. Ursinus had copied and 
eąuipped with variants from his three M SS. 
(Urss. i, ii, and iii). Ursinus does not appear to 
have made any note of correspondenees between his 
MS. and the text of Columbanius, and it is important 
too to remember that the variants recorded as his in 
the Juntine edition are only those belonging to the 
passages on which he was consulted. In his note 
on page 82 he says : " Is [Ursinus] enim anteąuam 
nos hune librum impressioni subijeiendum traderemus, 
locos aliąuot eum suis codicibus collatos, Roma ad 
nos remiserat." It is clear that Columbanius had 
but one MS. He refers to it in the singular in 
several places, notably in his preface. In the 
two passages where he speaks of nostri libri, 1 he 
means either the four "books" of the Pastoralia, 
or the MSS. from which both the text and the 
marginalia of his own MS. were derived. His note 
# on p. 87 "tc] N. al. yc al. totc " merely means that 
his MS. here had two marginai readings ; and since 
all three readings were known to Ursinus, and he 
was asked only for variants, no note of Ursinus* 
readings is made by Columbanius. It is unfortunate 
that Columbanius' notes tell us neither which were 
the readings of Alamannius* text and which of the 
margin, nor make any distinetion of name in 
recording the variants of the three Ursiniani. 

1 Both on p. 82. 
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Archetype 

i i 

A x (with Great Lacuna) 



p (with lesser extent ę>f q (with greater extent) 

Great Lacuna) j 




Par. iii 



The Parisini are all of the sixteenth centu ry. 
i and ii belong to group q, and were derived from 
a copy of Urs. iii which I call z. This contained 
the few variants of its parent, as well as about thirty 
derived from Urs. ii. The special minor omissions 
of Urs. iii, as well as those it shared with B, appear 
in Parr. i and ii. Par. iii, though, unlike them, it has 
the lesser extent of the Great Lacuna, shows many 
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of the same minor omissions. It may be regarded as 
a conflation of Urs. ii and z. Its margin contains 
(1) variants between Urs. ii and z, (2) variants 
derived from no known source, perhaps readings of 
Urs. ii rejected both by Ursinus when he compiled 
the conflation of his three. MSS. and by the scribe 
who added Urs. ii* s variants to z. None of the latter 
are of the slightest value. 

There remain the two MSS. unknown to Colum- 
banius and Ursinus no less than to Amyot, and 
discovered by Courier in 1809, Laurentianus (A) and 
Vaticanus (B). It is well known how Courier, after 
copying the new part of A, obliterated it, whether 
by accident or design, by upsetting his inkpot. 
Courier's copy, upon which, as he perhaps intended, 
we are now almost entirely dependent, is probably 
correct enough in the main ; bu t Cobet has shown, 
by comparing it with the few places still legible in 
the original, that the copy was unfortunately not 
altogether accurate. Apart from filling the Great 
Lacuna, A, though it contains many minor corruptions 
and some omissions, is of the greatest value as 
representing the oldest extant tradition. It is 
ascribed to the thirteenth century. 

Of Courier s other discovery, B, I have found no 
description. His record of its readings is given by 
Seiler. It contains several special lacunae of minor 
importance aud shares others with Urs. iii, and, as 
belonging to q, does not represent so old a tradition 
as Urss. i and ii ; but it nevertheless fully deserves 
xviii 
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the position assigned it by Courier of second in value 
to A. 

The text of the present edition is the result of my 
investigations into the recorded readings of the 
manuscripts. When the variation among the manu- 
scripts lies merely in the order of the words, I have 
often followed A without recording the variant 
readings. Otherwise, the critical notes contain all 
the variants of any importance for the history of the 
text. But it should be remembered that the 
ascription of variants to the individual M SS. of 
Ursinus, is conditional upon the acceptance of my 
stemma and the identifications it involves. Emenda- 
tions of previous editors I hope I have acknowledged 
in every case. Emendations which I believe to be 
my own, I have marked E. Sometimes an emenda- 
tion appears from his translation to have been 
anticipated by Amyot. In these cases I have added 
his name in brackets. I have done the same where 
his translation indicates that the reading in ąuestion 
was> the reading of one of his MSS. In the notes on 
the passage included in the Great Lacuna, I have 
given both Furia's and Courier's readings of A. It 
should be borne in mind that Furia saw the text 
only after the ąpilling of the ink. 

III. — The Translation 

There is nothing on Thornley's title-page to tell us 
that his book is a translation, and if his " most sweet 
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and pleasant pastoral romance " ever came into the 
hands of the "young kelies" for whom he wrote it, 
they may well have supposed it to be his original 
work. For although his rendering is generally close 
enough to the Greek to satisfy the most fastidious 
modern scholar, it has all the graces of idiom, rhythm_, 
and vocabulary characteristic of the best English 
prose of the day. Of most of his excellences I must 
leave the reader tc judge, but I cannot forbear to 
remark upon one outstanding feature of his style. He 
always shows you that he has a complete grasp of 
the situation he is describing. H e not only sees 
and hears, but he thinks and feels. He knows what 
it was like to be there. 

In making his translation Thornley had before him 
the parallel Latin and Greek edition of Jungermann, 
published in 1605. His English is often suggested 
by Jungermann's Latin; in one or two places he 
has made mistakes through paying more attention to 
the Latin than to the Greek ; and he sometimes 
prefers a reading only to be found in Jungermann's 
notes. That h e was familiar with Amyot's French 
version of 1559 I have not been able to establish. 

In my revision of Thornley's work, I set myself to 
alter only what was actually wrong ; but right and 
wrong being so often a matter of opinion, I cannot 
hope to have pleased all my readers as well as myself 
and the editors of this series. I can only say that I 
have corrected as little as seemed in the circum- 
stances possible, and tried to make the corrections 
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consonant with my conception of Thornley's style. 
In the long passage where Thornley's translation 
was not available, I have imitated him as nearly as I 
could. 

I have not discovered that any other wprk was 
evcr published by the maker of this delightful book ; 
indeed, the following are the only facts I have been 
able to glean about him. George Thornley was 
born in 1614. He was the son of a certain Thomas 
Thornley described as "of Cheshire/' and was at 
Repton School under Thomas Whitehead, the first 
master appointed on the re-founding of the school in 
1621. Whitehead's usher at the time, John Light- 
foot, was afterwards master of S t. Catherine's, and 
was elected Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge in 1655. Whitehead sent many of his 
scholars to his old college, Christ's, and it was here 
that Thornley was admitted sizar — sizarships were 
given to poor students — under Mr. King in 1631. 
This King is the Edward King who is the subject of 
Milton's Lycidas, and Milton resided at Christ's 
from 1625 to 1632. In 1635 Thornley proceeded 
Bachelor in Arts, and we hear no more of him 
save that in his forty-fourth year he is described 
upon the title-page of his Daphnis and Chloe as 
" Gentį emao." 

J. M. E. 

Cambridge, 1913. 
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A SUMMARY OF THE FIRST BOOK 



The author sees a picture of curious interpretation in 
the island Lesbos. And he describes it in four books. 
The situation of Mytilene (the scene of the story) is 
dranm. Lamo a goatkerd, follorving a goat that neglected 
her Hd, % finds an infant-boy exposed rvith Jine accoutre- 
ments about him, takes kim arvay, keeps him, and names 
him Daphnis. Ttvo years after, Dryas a shepherd, 
looking for a sheep of kis, found in a cave of the 
Nymphs a giri of the very same fortune, brings her up } 
and calls her Chloe. Dryas and Lamo, rvarned by 
dreams, send forth the exposed ckildren together to heep 
their flocks. They are joyful, and play arvay their 
time. Daphnis, running after a he-goat, falls unarvares 
together rvith him into a trap-diich madefor a tvolf but 
is dranm up alive and rvell. Chloe sees Daphnis at kis 
rvashing and praises kis beauty. Dorco the kerdsman 
rvoos Ckloe \vith gijls, and contends rvith Daphnis for 

* her favour. Daphnis praises Chloe and she kisses him. 
Dorco ashs of Dryas Chloe for kis rvife, btd all in vain. 

\ Therefore, disguised in a tvolf -skin, he thinks to seize her 
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A SUMMARY OF THE FIRST BOOK 

Jrom a thicket and carry her arvay by force, but theflock- 
dogs.fall upon him. 

Daphnis and Chloe are variously affected. Daphnis 
teūs the Tale of the Stock-Dove. The Tyrian pirates 
plunder the Jields and carry arvay Daphnis. Chloe, not 
knorving rvhat to do, runs up to Dorco rvhom she Jinds 
a dying o f his nminds. He gives her a pipe of tvonderful 
pomer. She plays on it, and the oxen and corvs that tverė 
carried arvay turn over the vessel. They and Daphnis 
srvim to the land rvkile the armed pirates dronm. Then 
they bury poor Dorco and return to their wonted game. 
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<nPOOIMION> 



1. 'Ei/ A£<rft(p ffrjp&v iv a\<rei HvįkĮ>&v 0ia/ia 
elSov KaXXiaTOV &v elSov, el/eova ypairTiįv, 1 iaro- 
plav epcoToę. icakov fikv Kai to a\croę, iroKvSev- 
SpoVy avOr\pov y /cardppvTOV, fita irrjyt] irdvra 
€Tpe<Į>€ Kai ra avOrj /eal ra SivSpa, d\\' 17 
ypa<f)t) repirvorepa Kai rkyyąv fyovaa irepiTTrjv 
xal rvfflv 2 ipooTiK^v, &<rre 7ro\Xol Kai rcov 
įevcov Karą <f)^firįv rjetrav t&v fiev Nt//-u£<Si/ 
LKkrai 9 r^ę Se ukovos Oearai. yvvaiKeę iir avrrĮS 
TiKTOvaat xal aX\ac <nrapydvoi<; kocf ĮiovcraL, 
iratZia eKKeifieva, iroifivia rp4<j>ovra 9 iroifiįve^ 
dvaipovyuevoi, vkoi (TVPTiOifievoi, \rĮ<rr&v Kara- 
hpofirjy irokepiav ip,/3o\iį. 

2. IloXX^ a\\a Kai irdvra ipcoriKa ISovra pue 
Kai OavĮiAcavra ttoBo? ecr^ei/ dvTiypdyĮrai rįį 
ypa<Į>įį. Kai avatylTrįadįievos Hįrjyrįrrjv 1-779 el/covos 
rerrapa^ /3iį3\ov<; eįeirovrja-dfirjv dvddrjfui /jukv 

Title : A A6yov : pq Aoyyov 2o<Į>l<rrov Ae<rfi. only in 
colophon 1 so Brunck : Ap eiic6va ypa<pĄv : q €ik6vos ypwĮĄv 
2 so Heusinger : mss invert rixw and. t1>xw 
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PROEM 



1. When I was hunting in Lesbos, I saw in the 
grove of the Nymphs a spectacle the most beauteous 
and pleasing of any that ever yet I cast my eyes 
upon. It was a painted picture, reporting a history 
of love. The grove indeed was very pleasant, thick 
set with trees and starred with flowers everywhere, 
and watered all from one fountain with divers 
meanders and rills. But that picture, as having in 
it not only an excellent and wonderful piece of art 
but also a tale of ancient love, was far more amiable. 
And therefore many, not only the people of the 
country but foreigners also, enchanted by the fame 
of it, eame as much to see that, as in devotion to the 
Nymphs. There were figured in it young women, 
in the posture, some of teeming, others of swaddling, 
little children ; babes exposed, and ewes giving them 
suck ; shepherds taking up foundlings, young persons 
plighting their troth ; an incursion of thieves, an 
inroad of armed men. 

2. When I had seen with admiration these and 
many other things, but all belonging to the affairs of 
love, I had a mighty instigation to write something 
as to answer that picture. And therefore, when I 
had carefully sought and found an interpreter of 
the image, I drew up these four books, an oblation 

7 
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DAPHNIS AND CHLOE 

"Epam Kai Nv/i<£cuę Kai HavC, Krrjfia $k repirvbv 
irdaiv avdpayirois, o Kai voaovvra laaerai Kai 
\vitovįi€vov irapaĮivOrĮaerai, tov ipaa-devra ava- 
ĮivrĮGei,* rov ovk epaadepra iraiSeva-ei. 1 tt6uvtw 
yap ovSeU "Epcora tyvyev fj fevįerai, įikyjpi hv 
KaKkoę į Kai 6(Į>0aXfjLol pkeirmavv. rjpZv he 6 0eoę 
mapav^pi a(o<į>povov<ri ra r&v aXK(ov ypdtpeiv. 
1 Parr vpoircufcvtrfi 
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PROEM, § 2 

to Love and to Pan and to the Nymphs, and a 
delightful possession even for all men. For this will 
cure him that is siek, and rouse him that is in 
dumps ; one that has loved, it will remember of it ; 
one that has not, it will instruct. For there was 
never any yet that wholly could escape love, and 
never shall there be any, never so long as beauty 
shall be, never so long as eyes can see. But help 
me that God to write the passions of others; and 
while I write, keep me in my own right wits. 
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DAPHNIS AND CHLOE 



OdKTĮ, €(f> 1 ^9 €K€lTO TO TTCuhlOV. įvTdvOa fį riti; 

Oeovaa o-vvejfis d<Į>avr)<; eyivero 7ro\\a/aę, Kai rov 
epi(f>ov airokvirovaa r<p /3pe<f>ei irapkaeve. <f>v\aTT€t 
Taę BiaBpofiaę 6 Adfieov oucrelpa^ dfie\ovfievov 
rov €pi<j>ov, Kai Įj,€<rr)u/3pia<; aK/ML^ovarj^ kūt 
?%i/oę i\0a)v, opą ttjv fiev atya 7r€<j)v\ayfi€va)S 
irepifiefirįKvlav, fitj racs x??\atę Į3\cnrToi irarovaa, 
to Be &airep €K firjrpoiaę drj\fj<; ttjv linpporjv 
cKkov tov yakaKToę. Oav/judaa*;, &airep el/cbs ?ĮV f 
TrpoveiGiv 677^9 Kai evpiaKei iraiZiov appev, Įieya 
Kai Ka\ov Kai r^ę /carą ttjv €K0eaiv TVffls iv 
airapydvo^ KpeirToat. tfhaviSiov 2 re yap ffv 
akovpyh Kai irbpirr\ XP V( *V Ka ^ %*>4>LBt,ov iXe(f>av- 

TOKtoTTOV. 

3. To fiev oiv irp&rov e/3ov\evaaTO abva ra 
yvcopio-fiaTa fiaaTdaas dfiekrjaai rov /3pe<Į>ov<r 
eirecra alSea-ffeU ei firjBk alybę <f>iXavdpeomav 
fufuįa-erai, vvKTa <j>v\di;a<; KOfU^ei iravra 7jy>oę 
Ttįv yvvaiKa M.vprdXrjv, Kai ra yvoypLafiara Kai 
to iraiBLov Kai ttjv atya avrrjv. rįę Be etcrrKa- 
yeio"r)<; el iraiBia tiktovgiv alyeę, 5Be s irdvra 
airį) BirjyetTai, 7r<Sę evpev e/cKeLpuevov, 7ra>ę eZSe 4 
Tpe<Į>6fievov, 7nwę įBeaOrj KaTaKiireiv diroOavov- 
fievov. Boįav Brj KaKeivrĮ, ra fikv avveKreOivra 
KpvTTTOva-iy to Be iraiBLov avj&v eiropofid^ovai, rįj 
Be aiyi ttjv rpo<f>tjv eiriTpeirovaiv. a>ę 6° av Kai 

TO OVOĮJLCL TOV TTaiBiOV TTOlfieViKOV BoKOLt), Ad(f)VlV 

avrbv eyv&aav Kakelv* 

1 so E : mss *a0' corruption of k&tw above from marg. 

2 p Uiii x^o/*u5toi', cf. 4. 21 5 so E : mss 6 5e 4 q c5p€r 
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BOOK I, §§ 2-3 



furred over with a finer sort of grass, and on that 
the infant lay. The goat coming often hither, 
disappeared very much, neglectįng still her own kid 
to attend the wretched child. Lamo observes her • 
freąuent outs and discursations, and pitying that the 
kid should be so forsaken, follows her even at high 
noon. And anon he sees the goat bestriding the 
child carefully, lest she should chance to hurt it 
with her hooves, and the infant drawing milk as from 
the breast of a kind mother. And wondering at it, 
as well he might, he comes nearer and finds it a 
man-child, a lusty boy and beautiful, and wrapped in 
richer clothes then you should find upon a foundling. 
His mantle or little cloak was purple, fastened with 
a golden brooch, and by his side a little dagger, the 
handle polished ivory. 

3. He thought at first to take away the tokens 
and take no thought about the child. But after- 
wards conceiving shame within himself if he should 
not imitate the kindness and philanthropy he had 
seen even in that goat, waiting till the night came 
on he brings all to Myrtale his wife, the boy, his 
precious trinkets, and the goat. But Myrtale, all 
amazed at this, " What ? " quoth she, " do goats cast 
boys?" Then he fell to tell her all, namely how 
he had found him exposed, how suckled ; how over- 
come by mere shame he could not leave the sweet 
child to die in that forsaken thicket. And therefore, 
when he discerned Myrtale was of his mind, the 
things exposed together with him are laid up 'care- 
fully and hid, they say the boy 's their own child, 
and put him to the goat to nurse. And that his 
name might be indeed a shepherd's name, they 
agreed to call him Daphnis. 

13 
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DAPHNIS AND CHLOE 

4. "HBrj Bk berovę ^(povov Birjvvo-fievov, 1 Troifirjv 
eį dyp&v ofJbopcov, A p t/a ę rb ovo/jui, veįicov 2 Kai 
avros ofjboloię eirirvyyavei /cal evp^fuurt kūI 
OedjjuMTi. NvfjL<j)&v avrpov fjv, irerpa fieyd\t) t rk 
evBodev Kotkt], ra eį-coOev irept,<į>eprj<;. ra dyd\- 
fiara r&v Nvfi<Į>&v avrcov ireiroiifįro' iroBe? 
avviroSrjToi, %efy>eę eis &įwv<i yvjivaC, ko/mlc p&ypi 
r&v av^kvoDV \e\vįikvai? ę&fia irepl rfjv lįvv, 
įieiBiafia irepl rrjv 6<f>pvv rb itclv G^rĮĮia %opeta 4 
r)v dpxovfi4vo)p. r) &a rov avrpov riję Įjseyakrįs 
irerpas r)v rb fieaairarov. i/c Bk dvap\vįov vBcop 
airrjeL fteopsvov, 5 &are Kai \eifubv rcdvv y\a<j>vpb<i 
i/creraro irpb rov avrpov, iroXkrį^ Kai ftakaKr}? 
irias viro rr)ę vorLBos rpe<Į>ojub€vr)ę. dvkKeivro B\ 
Kai yavKol Kai avKol 7rXdyioi Kai avpvyyes Kai 
KakaįioL irpea/Svripcov rroipAv<ov dvadnį/iara. 

5. Etę rovro rb vvpĄaiov oh dpriroKos avyyh, 
<į>oiTO)cra Boįav iroXKaKts dira>Xeias irapel^e. 
Ko\aaai B\ fiovKoĮievo*; avrrjv Kai etę rr)v irporepav 
evvoylav Karaarrjcai, Becpav pdfiBov fatopas 
\vyiaas oyuoiov #/>o%g> rį irerpa irpoor)\6ev, &>ę 
€K€l XrjyĮr6fjb€V09 6 avrrjv. eiriaras Be ovBev elBev &v 
yjkiriaev, a\\a rrjv jiev BiBovaav <iraiBl(į» rrdvv 
dvffpcomvayę rrjv 0rj\fjv etę a<į>0ovov rov yakaKros 
6\ktjv, rb Be iraiBiov a,K\avarl 7 \d/3pa><; eię 
apĄorepas ras; 0rj\as fiera^epov rb arofia Kadapbv 
Kai <į>atBp6v 9 ola rrję olbę rįj ykcorrjj rb irpoatoįrov 
arro^\jpj(opAvrjs fiera rov Kopov rrjs rpo<Į>r}<;. Brjkv 

1 80 p, prob. old var : Aq SuicrovfjL. 2 so E (Amyot by 

emendation) : mss vifuov rb tv. 8 pq sing. 4 perh. 
Xopbs E. * 80 E, cf. 3. 16 iK . . . f)pira<T(v : A fa 5c irrryris 
&va$. 05. 4mįcyx*4pw : P°i fa 5e rrjs mry. S5. &vafi. feidpov 
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BOOK I, §§ 4-6 

4. And now, when two years* time was past, a 
shephėrd of the neighbouring fields, Dryas by name, 
had the luck, watching his flock, to see such sights 
and find such rarities as Lamo did. There was a 
solitary sacred cave of the Nymphs, a huge rock, 
hollow and vaulted within, but round without. The 
statues or images of the Nymphs were cut out most 
curiously in stone; their feet unshod, their arms 
bare to the shoulder, their hair loose over their 
necks, their eyes sweetly smiling, their lawny petti- 
coats tucked up at the waist. The whole presence 
made a figure as of a divine amusing dahce or 
masque. The mouth of the cave was in the midst 
of that great rock ; and from it gushed up a strong 
crystal fountain, and running off in a fair current 
or brook, made before the holy cave a fresh, green, 
and flowery mead. There were hanging up and 
consecrated there milking-pails, pipes, and hautboys, 
whistles, and reeds, the ofFerings of the ancient 
shepherds. 

5. To this cave the often gadding of a sheep 
newly delivered of young, made the shephėrd often 
think that she undoubtedly was lost. Desiring 
therefore to correct the straggler and reduce her to 
her rule, of a green with he made a snare, and 
looked to catch her in the cave. But when he came 
there he saw things he never dreamed of. For he 
saw her giving suck from her dugs in a very human 
manner to an infant, which, without crying, greedily 
did lay, first to one dug then the tother, a most neat 
and fair mouth ; for when the child had sucked 
enough, the careful nurse licked it still and trimmed 

tvoki 6 Parr <rwAXi|^. <Tat5l?> E (Amyot by 

em.) 7 q &K\avr\ : q &K\ayyl 
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DAPHNIS AND CHLOE 



ffv rovro to iraihiov. Kai rrapeKevro /c ai rovr<p 
yvcopiafiara, 1 pirpa 8Laxpvao$, vTrohrjĮiara 
hriyjpvaa Kai Trepia/cekiSes yjpvval. 

6. %elov hrį n voĮiiaa^ r o evprjfia /cal h/Zao-Ko- 
Įievos Trapo, Trję o£oę ikeelv re rb iraiBuov /cal 
ĄCkelv, dvaipevrai fiev rb /3p€<f>o<; €7r* cvy/c&voę, 
dirorLOerai tc\ yvcoplafiara /carą rfj<; irrjpa^ 9 
€vx€Tai Se rah Numatę eirl XPV a " r V T ^XV ^ptycu 2 
rrjv Uenv avr&v. /cal iirel /caipbs fjv dire\avveiv 
rrjv iroLfivrįv, eKOtov efc rrjv etravkiv rrj yvvai/cl 
Birjyeirac rd 6<p0evra, BeC/cvvai Ta evpeOivra, 
irapa/cekeverai 0vydrpiov voĮil^eiv, /cal Xav0d- 
vovcrav &>ę Xhiov rp€<j>ecv. r) fiev Brj NaV?/ (touto 
yap €/ca\€iTo) firjrrjp €v0vs r)v /cal i<f>i\ei r b 
iraiSiov, aVe 3 inrb riję ottę 7rapevSoKifirj0r)vai 
SeSoL/cvla, /cal ri0erai Kai avrrj iroifieviKov ovofia 
7r/)oę iriariv avrį>, XX6rjv. 

7. Tavra ra iraiBia rayy fiaka rjv^rjae Kai 

#a\\oę avrols ij-e^aivero Kpeirrov dypoiKiąs. 

fjhrj re r)v* o fiev irevre Kai SeKa er&v dirb yeveaę, 

r) Se roaovrmv Svotv aTroSeovrcov, Kai o A/auaę Kai 

o Adficov €7rl fuaę vvKrbę op&aiv ovap roiovhe n. 

ras 5 Nvfi<Į>aę ihoKovv e/ce*Vaę, Taę iv t^5 avrpcp, 

iv ai r) *nrjyrj> iv ęS <rb iraihiov ei/pev o Apvas, r op 

Ad<Į)viv Kai rrjv XXorjv irapaSiSovai iraihitp p,d\a 

1 so Hercher : mss o* 6. py ava yvup. incorporated gloss, 
cf. 8 2 cf. 14 : A rp4\įtcu 3 so Hirschig : mss 4<rre 
4 p IjUri or oZv 5 Ap clvąi tos 
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BOOK I, §§ 5-7 



it up. That infant was a giri, and in such manner as 
before, there lay tokens beside her ; a girdi e em- 
broidered with gold, a pair of shoes gilded, and 
ankle-bands all of gold. 

6. Wherefore Dryas, thinking with himself that 
this could not come about without the providence 
of the Gods, and learning mercy and love from the 
sheep, takes her up into his arms, puts her monu- 
ments into his scrip, and prays to the Nymphs they 
may have happily preserved and brought up their 
suppliant and votary. Now therefore, when it was 
t i m e to drive home his flocks, he comes to his cottage 
and tells all that he had seen to his wife, shews her 
what he had found, bids her think she is her 
daughter, and, however, nurse her up, all unbeknown, 
as her child. Nape, that was her name, began 
presently 1 to be a mother, and with a kind of jealousy 
would appear to love the child lest that ewe should 
get more praise ; and, like Myrtale before, gives 
her the pastoral name of Chloe to assure us it' s 
their own. 

7. These infants grew up apace, and still their 
beauty appeared too »excellent to suit with rustics or 
derive at all from clowns. And Daphnis now is 
fifteen and Chloe younger two years, when upon one 
night Lamo and Dryas had their Visions in their 
sleep. They thought they saw those Nymphs, the 
Goddesses of the cave out of which the fountain 
gushed out into a štream, and where Dryas found 
Chloe ; that they delivered Daphnis and Chloe to a 
certain young boy, very disdainful, very fair, one 



immediately. 
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crofiapį) Kai /ca\a>, irrepa i/c t&v &įmov e%oim, 
(šeki) crįiLKpa apa Toįapitp <f>€povrr to Be i<į>a- 
yjrdfievov d/jb^orepcDV ivl /8e\€t Kekevaai \onrov 
iroiĮiaiveiv, 1 rov fiev to aliroluov, ttjv Be to 

7ToiflVlOV. 

8. Tovto to ovap IBovTeę iį^OovTo fiev, Troi/jbiveę 2 
el eaotvTO Kai alirokoi <oi> Tvyyv Ik yvaypiafid- 
T(ov 3 eirayyeXK6fi€voi > KpeiTTova' Bib 4 clvtovs Kai 
Tpo<f>cu<; dfipoTepaię €Tp€<f>ov Kai ypdįiįiaTa iirai- 
Bevov Kai irdvTa oaa KaXd fjv eir aypoucia?- 6 
iSofcec Be ireldeadai deolę irepl t&v GtodkvTtov 
irpovoią Oe&v. 

Kai KOW<oaavT€<i dXkrfKois to ovap Kai ffvaavTeę 
T(p tcl 7TT€pd eyovTi maiBLtp m apa Talę Nii/^a/ę 
(to yap ovoįui \eyew ovk etyov), <oę iroip.eva<$ 4k- 
irkįiitovcriv avTovę dyua Ta£ę dyekais 6 eKBiBdįavTeę 
€Kao-Ta, 7rwę Bei vefieiv irpo Įiearįfi^pia^, 7ra>ę eiri- 
V€fji€LV 7 KOTrdaavTos tov KavfiaToę, ttotc cuyeiv eirl 
iroTOVy 7tot€ dird^eiv eirl koItov, eirl Tiat Ka\av- 
poin )(pr}aT€ov, eirl Tiai <f>(ovį fiovj). oi Be fid\a 
%aipovT€<; a>ę dpyjąv Įieyd\r)V 7rape\dfJL/3avov Kai 
i<j>£kovv Taę alyas Kai tcl irpofiaTa įloKKov Ą 
iroifieo-iv !0oę, 97 fiev eę ttolįivlov dva<Į>epovora s ttįs 
acoTTjpua^ ttjv alTiav, o Be fiefivrįfie'vos coę i/c/cel- 
įievov avTOV alį dvedpeyfrev. 

1 for \otir. troiĮM. A has vcfieiv * so Seiler : mes ol troift. 

aM\oi A: p iatas oZrot oiV.: q ofiroi atir. <o/> E 8 so 
E ( Amyot by em. ) : mss avapydvu>v 4 so p prob. old var. : 
Aq M V 5 P<1 dat. 6 Uiii omits &/xa t. by. 7 so B, 
prob. old var. : Ap ivifitvciv : Uiii 5ei v4įjl*iv 8 q &yov<ra 
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BOOK I, §§ 7-8 



that had wings at his shoulders, wore a bow and 
little darts ; and that tins boy did touch them both 
with the veiy selfsame dart, and commanded it from 
thenceforth one should feed his flock of goats, the 
other keep her flock of sheep. 

8. This dream being dreamed by both, they could 
not but conceive grief to think that those should be 
nothing but shepherds or goatherds to whom they 
had read better fortune from their monumente, and 
indeed for that cause had both allowed them a finer 
sort of meat, and bin at charge to teach them letters 
and whatsoever other things were passing brave 
among the rural swains and girls. Y et nevertheless 
it seemed fit that the mandates of the Gods con- 
cerning them who by their providence were saved, 
should be attended and obeyed. 

And having told their dreams one to another and 
sacrificed in the cave of the Nymphs to that winged 
boy (for his name they knew not), they sent them 
out shepherds with their flocks, and to everything 
instructed : how to feed before high noon and drive 
them to fresh pasture when the scorching glare 
declined, when to lead them to water, when to bring 
them to the folds, what cattle was disciplined with 
the crook, what commanded by the voice alone. And 
now this pretty pair of shepherds are as jocund in 
themselves as if they had got some great empire while 
they sit looking over their goodly flocks, and with 
more then usual kindness treated both the sheep and 
goats. For Chloe thankfully referred her preservation 
to a sheep, and Daphnis had not forgot to acknow- 
ledge his to a goat. 
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9. 'tl/ooę tįv apj^tį Kai irdvra rĮK/ia^ev dvOrį, Ta 
iv Spvftolę, ra iv \€Lfjuoac y Kai 5<ra Spėta, /36fi/3oę 
ffv rįSrį /jl€\itt£>v, ^%oę opvldav įjlovo-lk&v, aicip- 

TrĮĮLCLTCL 7TOLfJLVLQ)V apTiy€VVljT(OV dpVCS €<TKLpT(OV 

iv rotę opeaiv, ifiofiftovv iv Tofc \&lįi&<tlv ai 
fjL€\tTTCu, raę 1 Xo^/Ltaę KarįįBov opvi0e<%. roaav- 
ttį? Srj irdvra Kareypvar}^ eicoptaę, 2 oi diraXol 
<ovtoi> Kai vkoi fitfjLTjTal t&v d/covo/xiv(ov iyi- 
vovro Kai f3\eTroĮj£v(ov. clkovovt€<; fiev t&v bpvL- 
6<dv ąBovT&v įSov, f$\A7rovT€<; Be <TKipT&vTaę rovę 
apvas rįKKovro ko v (Į) a, Kai rAę fiikiTraę 8% 
ĮiiĮjuovĮievoL tol avffrj avvekeyov, xal tol įjlcv e£ę 
rovę koKttovs eftaKkov, tcl Be aT€<f>avL<TKov^ irXe- 
kovtss Tah NvpĄaię iiri<į>epov. 10. eirpaTrov Be 
Koivįj irdvTa 7r\rį<rLov dXKrfKwv vifiovres. Kai 

TToKkdKLS fJL€V 6 Adif>VL9 T&V ITpofiaTCOV (TVV€- 

o"T€\X€ 3 Ta diroirTuLvcofieva, 7ro\\a/aę Be r) XX6rį 
raę OpaavTepas t&v aiy&v diro t&v Kprjfiv&v 
KaTrjKavvev. fjBrj Si *nę Kai r^ę dyekas dfufroTepas 
i(f>povprja€ OaTepov Trpo<j\i r rrapr\<TavTo$ ddvppbart. 

'AOvpfULTa Be avTols fjv ttolįlsvlkcl Kai TratScKa. 
f) fjuev dvdepiKovs dvekoįievr) irodev i%e\6ovaa 4 
aKpLhoOrjKTįv €7r\€K€ Kai irepl tovto irovovpAvr) 
t&v TTOLĮivitov rjĮiiKrjaeVy 6 Be KakaĮiovs \e7TTOvę 
€KT€/Mbv xal Tpiįo-aę rAę t&v yovaTtov 8ta(Į)va<; 

d\\tf\0VS T€ KT)pį> ĮwX0aK(p (TVVapTTįfTa^y ĮJ^XP l 

1 A eis rhs 2 80 Uiii prob. old var. : ApB tvMas 
aira\o\ : p vaAaiol < olroi > E ( Amyot by em. ) 3 A 
<rvvi\*yt 4 q omits q tucpt1>o$'fipav 
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BOOK I, §§ 9-10 

9. It was the beginning of spring, and all the 
flowers of the lawns, meadows, valleys and hills were 
now blowing. All was fresh and green. Now was 
there humming of bees, and chanting of melodious 
birds, and skipping of newborn lambs ; the bees 
hummed in the meadows, the birds warbled in the 
groves, the lambs skipt on the hills. And now, 
when such a careless joy had filled those blėst and 
happy fields, Daphnis and Chloe, as delicate and 
young folks will, would imitate the pleasant things 
they heard and saw. Hearing how the birds did 
chant it, they began to carol too, and seeing how the 
lambs skipt, tript their light and nimble measures. 
Then, to emulate the bees, they fall to cull the 
fairest flowers ; some of which in toysome sport they 
cast in one another's bosoms, and of some platted 
garlands for the Nymphs ; 10. and always keeping 
near together, had and did all things in common; 
for Daphnis often gathered in the straggling sheep, 
and Chloe often drove the bolder venturous goats 
from the crags and precipices ; and sometimes to one 
of them the care of both the flocks was left while 
the other did intend some pretty knack or toysome 
•play. 

For all their sports were sports of children and of 
shepherds. Chloe, scudding up and down and here 
and there picking up the windlestiraws, would make 
in plats a cage for a grasshopper, and be so wholly 
bent on that, that she was careless of her flocks. 
Daphnis on the other side, having cut the slender 
reeds and bored the quills or intervals between the 
joints, and with his soft wax joined and fitted one to 
another, took no care but to practise or devise some 
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DAPHNIS AND CHLOE 

vvktos (TvpL^eiv i pakęra. Kai irore Sk ifcoįvdo- 
vovv yakafCToę Kai otvov, Kai Tpo<į>h<; &ę olicoOev 
€<Į>€pov etę Koįvbv evepov. 1 Oarrov av reę elSe ra 
iroipvia fcal T^ę aZyaę 2 air cUijki' pepeptapevas 
tj "KXorįv fcal Ad(f>vtv. 

11. Toiavra Se avr&v trai^ovTtov Toidvhe airov- 
Srjv v EpG)ę ivifcavae? \v/ccuva rpe<f>ovaa (tkvįivov? 
i/eouę ix t£>v ir\r}<riov dyp&v iį aWa)V 4 ttoiįivIcov 
iro\\a fj pirate, 7ro\\^ę Tpo<f>f)<; eę dvarpo<į>rįV r£v 
afcvfivcov Beofiivrj. avvekBovTes oiv oi Kcoprjrai 
vvtcroDp aipovę opvTTOvai to e&poę opyviaę, to 
fiddoę TCTTapcov. to įiev Stį x^f JLa T0 iro\v airelpovat 
Kopiaavres patcpav, Įjvka 8k £rjpa patepk jeivavre? 
virip tov ydapsCLTO*; to ireptrrov tov ycopaTos teare- 
iraaav T?)ę irporepov y?}ę eiKova* &ct€, kclv \aya>ę 
iiriSpafir), Karafc\a rh £v\a fcdp<Į>(Dv aaOevearepa 
TVy^dvovTa, 5 Kai tot€ trapk%ei padelv, oji yrj ovk 
Ąv, a\Xa fieplfitįTO yrjv. rocavra iroX\h opvy- 
para kclv ToZę opeai icdv Totę ireStoię dpvįavTe? 
tt)V p£v \vfcaivav ovk evTVfflaav \aį3elv rįa0d- 
vero 6 y dpi <&ę yry* aeaotyo-pįvrįs* iroXKa<; 8h aiyaę 
Kai -noipvia 8U(Į>0€ipav Kai Aafyviv irap okLyov 

12. Tpdyoi irapoįvvOevreę eę pdxv v Gvvbreo'ov. 

1 80 E : m88 tyepov 2 80 Schaefer : mss frye'Aas, cf. 13 
8 q av4v\a<r* 4 Haupt &\\wv &AAorc 5 pq tvra 8 so 
E : mss cdaedvtrai &s E, cf . 16 : mss Kai 
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BOOK I, §§ 10-12 



tune even from morning to the twilight. Their wine 
and their milk and whatsoever was brought from 
home to the fields, they had still in common. And 
a man might sooner see all the cattle 1 separate from 
one another then he should Chloe and Daphnis 
asunder. 

11. But while they are thus playing away their 
time to sweeten pleasure, afterwards Love in good 
earnest kindled up this fire. A wolf that had a kennel 
of whelps was come often ravenous upon the neigh- 
bouring fields, and had borne away from other flocks 
many cattle, because she needed much prey to keep 
herself and those cubs. The villagers therefore 
meet together, and in the night they dig ditches a 
fathom wide and four fathom deep ; of the earth 
flung up they scatter the more part all abroad at a 
good distance, and laying over-cross the chasm long, 
dry, and rotten sticks, they strow them over with the 
earth that did remain, to make the ground like it 
was before ; that if a hare do but ofFer to run there, 
she cannot choose but break those rods that were as 
brittle as the stubble, and then does easily make it 
known that that indeed was not true, but only 
counterfeited soil. Many such trap-ditches were 
now digged in the mountains and the fields ; yet 
they could not take this wolf (for she could perceive 
them because of the sophistic and commentitious 
ground), but many of their sheep and goats were 
there destroyed, and there wanted but a little that 
Daphnis too was not slain. And it was on this 
chance : 

12. Two he-goats were exasperated to fight, and 

1 bere sheep and goats. 
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DAPHNIS AND CHLOE 



t$ oifv krepų* to erepov Kepas fšiaiOTepas yevofievrjs 
<Trįs> avĮi$o\rjs Opaverai, Kai aKyiįaas, <į>piĮAa~ 
Ijdfievos es <f>vyt}v eTpeireTO. 1 6 he vikcov etrofievos 
kūt L*xyos airava-Tov eiroiei ttjv <f>vyrjv. d\yet 
Ad<Į>vis irepl ry> Keparo Kai rfį Opaavrrįri d%Qe- 
a6els įvKtp' 2, ihionKe rov Skokovtū, ola Be tov fiev 

V7T€K<l>€VyOVTOS, TOV &€ Opyff SlCOKOVTOS, OVK OLKpi- 

ftfjs fjv tcov ev iroalv rj 7rp6aoyjnSj aWd Kard 
<tov> ydafiaTOS afi<f>co ttltttovo-iv, 6 Tpdyos 
irpOTepos, o Ad<j)vis SevTepos. tovto Kai eatoce 
Adxf)viv jq>rjaaa6ai, ttjs Karato pas b^pjvri rį> 
Tpdyą). o fiev hrj rov dvifirjaoįievoy, et tis apa 
yevoiro, haKpvoav dvefievev f) Se X.\6rj Oeaaafievr\ 
to avfij3av Spojitp irapayiveraL eis tov aipov, Kai 
[juadovcra otl į^r), KaXel tlvcl &ovko\ov ck t&v 
dyp&v t&v 7r\r)o-iov irpbs iiriKOVpiav. 6 Be e\0cbv 
c^oįvov i^TCL puaKpdv, ffs e^bfievos, dvifuo/ievos 
€Kį3i]a€Tai. Kai a^oįvos fiev ovk fjv rj he* X\6rj 
\vaa/JL€vrf <ttjv> TaivLav SlSmai KaOelvai t£ 
į3ovKo\<p. Kai ovtcos oi fiev eirl tov ftetKovs 
eaT&Tes el\KOV, 6 8e dveftr)' 6 Tais Trjs TaivLas 
oKKals 4 Tais \epalv aKo\ovd&v. dvipĄaavTo 6 Se* 
Kai tov affKiov Tpdyov cvvTed pava pAvov d/ji<Į)(*) tcl 
KipaTa* ToaovTOV apa rj Slktj fi€Tr)\0e tov viktj- 
OevTOs Tpdyov, tovtov fiev 8rj TvOrjaofievov 6 
'ftapVępvrai a&aTpa tc3 0ovk6\<p, Kai efieXKpv 
yjrevSeaOai irpos Toirs olkoi \vkg>v eTriSpofirjv, 7 et 

<tt)s> E 1 pq irpAvtro a A |w\y r^v KūKavpoira \a$uv : 
pq £v\ov Kai Tyv Ka\. \a$. (incorp. gloss) <toC> Herch. 
< r\v > E 8 kvi&ri is the first word of the Great Lacuna. 
in q : B marg. Aehret <p<t\\a e' 4 so Uii : A tt)s SAtjs 

raivlas : Ui rais rrjs 6\kt)s ratvlats : Amyot omits * Ui -r t s 

8 Ui -oi : Uii re0u<r6ficvoi 7 A corr. to -as 
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BOOK I, § 12 

the shock was furious. One of them, by the violence 
of the very first butt, had one of his horns broke. 
Upon the pain and grief of that, all in a fret and 
mighty chafe he betakes himself to flight, but the 
victor, pursuing him close, would not let him take 
breath. Daphnis was vexed to see the horn broke 
and that kind of malapertness of the goat. Up he 
catches a cudgel, and pursues the pursuer. But as 
it frequently happens when one hastes away as fast 
as possibly he can and the other with ardency pur- 
sues, there was no certain prospect of the things 
before them, but into the trap-ditch both fall, first the 
goat, then Daphnis. And indeed it was only this 
that served to save poor Daphnis, that he flundered 
down to the bottom a-cockhorse on the rough goat. 
There in a lamentable case he lay, waiting if per- 
chance it might be somebody to draw him out. 
Chloe seeing the accident, away she flies to the ditch, 
and finding he was alive, calls for help to a herdsman 
of the adjoining fields. When he was come, he 
bustled about for a long cord, which holding, Daphnis 
might be drawn up ; but finding none, Chloe in a 
tearing haste pulls off her stomacher or breastband, 
gives him it to let down, and standing on the pit- 
brim, they both began to draw and hale ; and Daph- 
nis, holding fast by it, nimbly followed Chloe's line, 
and so ascended to the top. They drew up too the 
wretched goat, which now had both his horns broke 
(so fiercely did the revenge of the vanquished pursue 
him) ; and they gave him to the herdsman to sacri- 
fice, as a reward of the rescue and redemption of 
their lives. And if anybody missed him at home, 
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DAPHNIS AND CHLOE 

T*ę avrov TToOrjaeiev} avTol Sk iirave'hJdovTes 
eirecTKO'TTOVvTo ttjv iroipbvrjv Kai to cdiroKiov, 

Kai 67rel KaT&yuaOov iv Koaįitp vopSjs Kai Taę 
alyaę Kai ra irpofiaTa, KaOiaavTes iirl o-Tekeyei 
oyoi/oę iaKoįrovv fitf tc fiipoę tov acafiaro^ 6 AdĄvis 
rjįjuiįe Karaireacov. T€Tpa>TO fih> ovv ovSiv, 
rjįLaKTO ovSiv, %ft>/uaToę Se Kai irą\ov irerraaro 
kol Taę Kopa? Kai to a\\o a&fia. iSoKei Se 
\ovaaadac irplv aiadrjo-iv yeveadac tov avp,/3dv- 
,T09 AdfMčvi Kai MvpTdky. 

13. Kai i\0a>v afia Tįj X\6g irpbs to vvpĄalov, 2 
Tį fiev eBooKe Kai tov x lt(Ov ^ (TIC0V 3 KaL T V V TfifĮpav 
<f>v\a,TT€i,v* auToę 8e ttį irrjyįi TrpoaTas ttjv tc 
KOfirjv Kai to a&pa irav aireKoveTO. fjv 17 pukv 
KOfirj fiekacva Kai 7ro\\r) t to 8% a&fjia iiriKavTOv 
rįkLtp* etKaaev av T*ę avTO ^pd^eaOat Trj crKią 
Trįę Kop,rj<;. iSoKei Be Tjj X\o# OempAvy #a\oę 6 
Ad<f>vi<;, otc <Sž ov>*TrpoTepov avTrj #a\oę iSoKet, 
to \ovTpbv evofu^e tov ko\\ov<; aiTtov, Kai Ta 
v&Ta airo\ovovarį^ 7) aapį KaBvirimirTe 5 Įia\~ 
OaKrĮ' &ct€ \adovca eavTrję fjyjraTO 7roWa*aę, el 
Tpv<f>€pa)Tipa ecrį iretptofievr}. Kai, tot€ fiev yap iv 
hvcp/us 9įv 6 iįKioę, airrfkaaav Taę dyekaę otfcaSe, 
Kai iizeizbvOu X\ot7 irepiTTOV ovSev, oti įit) Ad<f>viv 
€7T€0vfi€c Xov6fievov ISiaBai ird\iv. 

T?)ę Se iiriovo"q<i 6 <»ę fįKov e£ę ttjv vofirįv, o fikv 
Aa$wę vtto ttį 8pvt Tį avvrfdei Kadeto /ievos 

1 80 Schaefer : mss MOriacv 2 Ui Hrrpov rav HvnQwv : Uii 
ivT. t. N. iv į y mrfit 8 Ui and ii x ir *» va 4 <pv\drrttv is 
the first word of the Great Lacuna in p : A is the only ms 
till the last line of 17 ov> : Seil. <S« ju$f> 5 so 

A (Furia) : A (Courier) M*. 8 so A (Fur.) : A (Cour.) 
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BOOK I, §§ 12-13 



they would say it was an invasion of wolves. And 
so returned to see after their sheep and goats. 

And when they had found that all were feeding 
orderly, both goats and sheep, sitting down upon the 
trunk of an oak they began curiously to search 
whether he had hurt any limb in that terrible fall. 
But nothing was hurt, nothing bloodied ; only his 
hair and the rest of his body were dirtied by mud 
and the soil which covered over and hid the trap. 
And therefore they thought it best before the 
accident was made known to Lamo and Myrtale, 
that he should wash himself in the cave of the 
Nymphs. 

13. And coming there together with Chloe, he 
gave her his scrip and his shirt to hold, and standing 
by the spring fell to washing himself from top to toe. 
Now his hair was long and black, and his body all 
brown and sunburnt, insomuch that the one seemed 
to have taken colour from the shadow of the tother ; 
and to Chloe* s eye he seemed of a sweet and beauti- 
ful aspect, and when she wondered that she had not 
deemed him such before, she thought it must be the 
washing that was the cause of it. And when she 
washed his back anęl shoulders the flesh yielded so 
softly and gently tother hand, that again and again 
she privily touched herself to see if hers were more 
delicate than his. Sunset now coming on, they drove 
home their flocks, and that night there was but one 
thing in Chloe' s mind, and that the wish she might 
see Daphnis at his washing again. 

When they came out to pasture in the morning, 
and Daphnis, sitting down under the oak whė>e 
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DAPHNIS AND CHLOE 

€<rvpiTT€ Kai afia Taę alyaę 1 iireaKoįrei /earafcei- 
fievaę tcal &airep tcov ĮieK&v dKpoGapAvas, 17 Se HXorj 
ir\r\(Tiov /caffrjfievrj, ttjv dye\rjv fiev t&v irpoftd- 

TG)V €7Te^8\€7T6, TO 6*6 7r\€OV 6t9 Ad<f>VlV €(Opa. Kai 

iSoKei Ka\b<; airį avpiTTcov ttoKiv, Kai avOię 
atrtav ivofit^e ttįv fiovaiKrjv tov KaXXov<; i &<rre 
įjlct eKelvov Kai avrrį ttjv avpiyya ekaftev, ei 7ra>ę 
ykvovro xal avTtj Ka\rj. eiretae Se avrbv Kai 
\ovaaa0ai irdTuv Kai \ov6puevov elBe Kai ISovaa 
rįyfraro, Kai dirrj\j9e *nakiv eiraiveaaaa, Kai 6 
eVao/oę fjv epcoros dp^rj, 

r/ 0 t l fiev ovv eiraa^ev ovk rjSei vka Koprj Kai ev 
dypoiKią TeOpapupAvr) Kai ovhe a\\ov \eyovToę 
a Kova ava to tov epcoToę ovo/vua. dar\ 2 §>\ avTrję 
e7% € ttjv yfrv^p, Kai t&v 6<f>0a\fi&v ovk eKpaTei 
Kai iroXkd i\d\ei AdĄviv Tpo<Į>rj<i t//jA\€i, vvKTtop 
rjypvirvec, tt)<; dyekr)$ KaT€(Į>p6ver vvv iy€\a, vvv 
eickaev eiTa eKaOevSev, elra dveTrrjha* <*>XP*' a T0 
irpoacoįrov, ipvOiį/JuiTi avOię e<f>\kyeTO* ovSe /8ooę 
olaTpcp ifkrįyeiar}^ ToaavTa epya. 

y EiTT7]\06p 7TOT6 aVTr) Kūl TOLOiBc \oyOl ĮIOVTĮ 

yevoĮievrj' 14. " Nvv iya> voa& įiev, t'i Se 17 i/6Voę 
dyvo&* d\y&, Kai IX,/coę ovk €gtl įiol. \virovfiai,, 
Kai ovhev t&v irpofiaTtov diroK(o\k fwr Kaoįiat, 
1 80 Cour. : A &y4\as cf. 10 2 A i<r<nj 
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they were wont, played his pipe and watched the 
flocks that lay around as if to listen to the music 
of it, Chloe, sitting close by, although she looked 
well after her sheep, looked better after Daphnis. 
And piping there, he seemed again to her goodly 
and beautiful to look to, and wondering again, 
she thought the cause must be the music ; and so, 
when he was done, took the pipe from him and 
played, if haply she herself might be as beautiful. 
Then she asked him if he would come again to 
the bath, and when she persuaded him, watched 
him at it ; and as she watched, put out her hand 
and touched him; and before she went home had 
praised his beauty, and that praise was the beginning 
of love. 

What her passion was she knew not, for she 
was but a young giri and bred up among clowns, 
and as for love, had never so much as heard the 
name of it. But her heart was vexed within her, 
her eyes, whether she would or no, wandered 
hither and thither, and her speaking was ever 
Daphnis this and Daphnis that. She could neither 
eat nor take her rest ; she neglected her flock ; 
now she would laugh and now would weep, now 
would be sleeping and then again up and doing ; and 
if her cheek was pale, in a twink it was flaming 
red. In sum, no heifer stung with a breese 1 was 
so resty and changeable as the poor Chloe. 

And one day when she was alone she made 
such lamentation as this : 14. " I am siek now, but 
of what disease ? I know not, save that I feel pain 
and there is no wound. I mourn, though none 
of my sheep is dead. I burn, and here I sit in 

1 gadfly. 
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Kai iv afcią ToaavTy tcaBrjĮMii. iroaoi fidroi 
fie 7roWa/aę rjfjivįav, Kai ovk e/ckavaa' movai 
fieTuTrai Kevrpa ivrj/eav, a\V ovk ŽKpayov. 1 rovrl 

$€ TO VVTTOV flOV Tt)V KCLpSlcLV irdvT&V €K€L- 

vtov TTLKporepov. Kdkbę o Aa<£wę, Kai yap ra 
avOrj' Ka\ov r) o-vpiyį airov <f>0iyy€Tai t Kai ycip 
ai arfiove?' a\X' €K€lvcov obSeLs įioi \6yoę. elOe 
airov avpuyį iyevofirjv, iv ifiirverj fior etde a?f , 

Iv VTT €K€LVOV viflCOpLai. & 7TOVrjpbv vS(Op f ĮlOVOV 

Ad(Į>vtv Kakbv iirolrįaas, iycb Se fidrrjp direkovad- 
firjv. otftOĮLai, NvfMftai, Kai obSe vfieis acoįere 
ttjv irapuevov ttjv iv vįllv rpa^eiaav. Ttę v/jua^ 
ar^avcoaei p&T ipue; T6ę Touę dO\Lovs apvas 
dvaupiyjrec; Tię ttjv \d\ov dfcplSa Oepairevaei,; r)v 
7ro\Xa Kafjbovaa iOrjpao-a, iva pue /caraKotpI^j] 
<į>6eyyop£vr) irpb tov avrpov, vvv Se iya> jiev 
dypV7rv(b Sia Ad<f>viv, r) Se pArrjv \a\eZ." 

15. Toiavra eiraa^e, TOiavTa eKeyev, hrity)- 
Tovaa to 6/x»Toę ovofia. AopKeov Se 6 ftovKokoę, 
6 TOV &d<Į)VlV €K TOV GlpOV Kai TOV Tpdrįov dvifir)- 
crd/jievos, dpTiyeveioę fieipafciafcos Kai eiSw eocaroę 
t a Ž py a 2 Kai to Svofia, 3 eiOitę pkv iir eKeivr)^ t% 
rjĮiepaę ipo&TiKcos *n}ę X\or;ę SteTeOrj, irKeiovcov Se 
SiayevoĮilvcov fiaXKov ttjv yfrvftTjv e^eirvpa'ev0 j q i 
Kai tov Ad<f)ViSo<; <&ę iratSbę KaTa<į>povqaa<; eyvco 
KaTepydaaadai Scopois r) /3ią. 

To Įikv Si) irp&Tov 4 S&pa avTolę e ko puta e, rį> 
pkv avpiyya /3ovKo\iKr)v KaXdpbov<; iv via xa\K$ 6 

1 ovk titpayov E : A aX\a tyayov emendation of &AAo 
vKpayov (haploer. ) 2 ra f py a A (Fur.) : A (Cour.) Kai ra 
tpya 8 so Hirsch : A plur. 4 so E : A plur. 5 so 
A (Cour.) : A (Fur.) xP vff V 
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BOOK I, §§ 14-15 

the deepest shade. How many the briers have 
tom me, and I have not wept ! How many the 
bees have stung me, and I have not sąueaked! 
But this that pricks my heart is worse to bear than 
any of those. Daphnis is fair, but so are the flowers ; 
and fair the sound of his pipe, but so is the 
voice of the nightingales : and yet I care nothing 
for those. Would to God I might have been his 
pipe that his mouth might inspirit m e, or a 
goat that he might be my keeper! Thou cruel 
water! thou hast made Daphnis beautiful, but 
I for all my washing am still the same. Alas ! 
sweet Nymphs, I am undone, and you will not 
lift a hand to save your fosterling. Whence shall 
you get garlands when I am gone? or who shall 
bring up my poor lambs, and tend the prattling 
locust I was at such pains to catch ? I used to 
set him before the cave to lull me to sleep 
with his pretty song, but now long of Daphnis 
I am fain to watch, and my locust prattles on in 
vain." ^ 

15. In such case was Chloe, and with such words 
she špoke, in her seeking after the name of love. 
But the oxherd Dorco (he that had drawn Daphnis 
and the he-goat out of the pit), a stripling of 
the first down, acąuainted alike with the name and 
the works of love, not only on that day was straight- 
way struck with love of Chloe, but every day that 
followed it he was the more inflamed, till a t last, 
despising Daphnis for a child, he determined either 
by gifts or force to have his way. 

For a beginning he brought them gifts, to Daphnis 
a pastoral pipe of nine quills bound with brass for 
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BeBepevovę dvrl /crjpov, t$ Be vefipiBa /3aK%t,Ki)v, 
Kai avTjj to yjp&pa 7įv &airep yeypafifievov 
XpG>/j,a,(7iv. ivrevOev Be ^>t\oę vofitįofievo^ tov fiev 
Aa<£w8oę rjp£\ei kūt oktyov, rrj X\6t] Be ava 
iraaav r\pApav x eire^epev fj rvpbv dirakbv fj are- 
<f>avov dvOrįpbv fj prfka oircopivd' 2 itcofiiae Be irore 
airį) Kai fioa^ov dpTiyevvrjrov 3 Kai Kiao-vftiov 
Bidyjpvaov Kai opvidoav opeieov veorTovs. fį Be 
aireipoę ofiaa re^i^ę ipao-Tov, \ap/3dvovaa pev 
ra Ba>pa eyaipev ori AdĄviSi elyev airi) X a P^" 
ŠeaOai. 

Kac, eBet ydp YjBr) Kai Ad<Į>vip yvosvai ra epcoToę 
epya, ylveral ttots rį> Aop/ccovi 7rpoę avrbv 4 virkp 
Ka\\ov<; eįw, Kai eBiKa^e puev X\or;, ckccto Be 
affkov r<į> viKTja-avri <f>iXrj<rai XX6rjv. AopKcop Be 
irporepo^ a>Be ekeyev 16. "'Ey<b, irapOeve, p^iįcov 
elpX Aa^ptSoę, Kai iya> fiev fiovKokoę, 6 Be 
aitrokos* roaovrov <ot>v eya» Kpetrreop oaov 
aly&v ftoeę* Kai \cvk6s elpu <oę yd\a Kai irvppbę 
<oę Oepoę ĮJbiKkov dpuacOm, Kai €0peyĮre <p,e> 
pnįrrjp, ov Orjpiov. ouroę Be ecn ptfcpoę, Kai 
dyeveios coę yvvrj, Kai pikas W \vkos, vepuei 
Be rpdyovę, 68a)8a>ę dir avr&v 5 Beivov. Kai eari 
irkvr]^ toę prjBe Kvva rpe<į>eiv. el B\ a>ę \eyovai, 
Kai atį airį) yd\a BeBeoKev, ovBev epi<f>cov Bia- 

<Į)€p€l" 

Tavra Kai roiavra 6 A6pKcov y Kai p,erd ravra 

1 so Hirsch : A (Cour.) Ava wdVas yfiipas : A (Fur.) iv 
airdVcus iįficpats 2 so A (Fur.) : A (Cour.) firj\ov oopalov 
ttcSfiuTe Cour.: A 4K6<rfirirre 3 so A (Fur.): A (Cour.) 
opeiycv. 4 A airrty < oZv iyh > Cobet : A has lac. of 
6 or 7 letters <>€> Hirsch. 5 o5. air* ainuv Cob : A 
o5« and lac. 
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BOOK I, §§ 15-16 

wax, and to Chloe a fawnskin of the sort that 
Bacchae use, the colour of it like the colours of 
a painted picture. Soon they believed him their 
riend, and he by little and little neglecting Daphnis 
came to bring Chloe every day either a dainty 
cheese or a garland of flowers or two or three 
early apples. And one day he brought her a 
young calf, a gilded tankard, and a nest of moun- 
tain birds. The simple giri, that knew nothing of 
lovers* tricks and yriles, accepts the gifts with 
joy ; for now she herself had something to give 
Daphnis. 

And thus (for Daphnis too must then know the 
works of love) one day there arises between him and 
Dorco a strife and contention of beauty, and the 
judge was Chloe, and the prize to kiss Chloe. Dorco 
špoke first : 1 6. " I, sweet giri, am taller then Daphnis, 
and an oxherd. He is but a goatherd, and therefore, 
as goats are of less account then oxen, so much 
the worser man. I am as white as milk, and my 
hair as ruddy as the fields before harvest, and what 
is inore, I had a mother, not a beast, to my nurse. 
But this fellow is of little stature ; he has no more 
beard then a woman, and is as black as a wolf. 
Moreover he tends he-goats, as any may know by 
his rankness. And he's so poor that he could not 
keep a dog. And if what they say is true, that 
he was suckled and nursed up by a she-goat, 
he is every whit as much a kid as any in these 
fields." 

This and the like said Dorco, when Daphnis 
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0 Aa<£w "'E/xe aif dv40pe T »£v &crirep tov Aia. 
v4įjl& rpar/ovę t&v tovtov fto&v yueltpvav o£a> 
Se ovBkv dir avT&v, oti firjBe 1 6 Hdv, kciitoi ye 
£>v to tt\4ov Tpdyos. dpKel 84 fioi 6 Tvpbę Kai 
apToę ofieklas Kai olvoę \evKos, o era aypolfceov 
ifkovaL&v KTijfiara. ayeveios el/it, Kai yap 6 
Aiovv(70<f fi4\aę, Kai yap 6 vaKivQo<? d\\a 
KpevTT(ov Kai 6 A«W<roę ^ajvpcov, o vclkivOos 
Kpiveov. oSroę 8ž Kai irvppbę e&ę aXd)7rrįį Kai 
Trpoy4v€Lo<; d>s Tpdyoę Kai Xcvk6<; a>ę iį aareos 
ywr\. kcLv 84rj o~e <j>i\€iv, ifiov fiev <f>t\€ię to 
arofia, tovtov 8k raę iirl tov yevelov Tpfyaę. 
fi4fivrjao 84, & irapOeve, oti Kai o~e ttol/iviov 
effpeyfrev, aXka Kai wę 2 el koKtį" 

17. Ovk40 9 rj X\6i7 7T€pi4fi€CV€V, d\\a Tcb fiev 
fjaOelaa t$ iyKG)fU(p, tcL 8k iraKai iroOovaa 
tįyikrjO'ai Ad<Į>viv, dvaTrrfBiįaao'a avTOV e<f)C\rįo-€V, 
dSiSaKTOV įl4v Kai aTeyyov, irdvv 8e tyvyiįv $ep- 
fidvai Svvd/nevov. Aop/ccov fiev ofiv afoyrįaas a7r4- 
Spafie įrjT&v aX\rjv 68bv epoaTO^' Ad<pvię Se* aairep 

01 <į>i\i)6el<; d\\d hrj'ydei^, a kvO pairos Ttę eiOvs fįv, 

Kai iroXkaKt# eS/ru%ero, Kai ttjv KaphLav ira\\o- 

ĮJbhnįV KaT€ixe> fcal #Xe7re«/ fiev rį0e\€ ttjv X\6rjv, 

ffKjeiTGav Se ipv0r}p,aTO<; s iirip^KaTO' rore irp&Tov 

Kai ttjv KOfirįv avTrjs iOavfiaaev* oti £av0r) <&o"iT€p 

7rvp> f Kai Touę d<f>0a\fiov<; oti fi4ya\oi 5 KaOdirep 

ySooę, Kai to irpoamirov oti \evKOT€pov d\rj0a>? 

Kai tov t a) v alycov yd\aKTO<; f &airep rore irp&Tov 

1 for obl\ t cf. 19 2 koL 6s Seil. cf. 11 : A Kai » so 
Cob : A -t* 4 so Cour : A Š0pav<r*p < £<nrcp xvp > 

Nabor, cf. 2. 4 6 so Cour : A -At? 
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began thus : " As for me, my foster-mother was a 
goat, and so was Jove's ; and if I tend he-goats, yet 
are they finer than this fellow's cows ; and I carry no 
taint of them neither, for even Pan himself, for all 
he is more goat then man, is as sweet company as 
can be. And as for my living, I have plenty cheese 
and rye-bread 1 to eat, and good store of white wine 
to drink, and indeed all that makes a rustic rich is 
ready to my hand. If I have no beard to my chin, 
neither has Bacchus ; if I am black, 2 so is the hya- 
cinth ; and yet Bacchus is better then a Satyr and 
the hyacinth then a lily. But this man, look you, is 
red as a fox, bearded as a goat, and white and pale 
as a city wench. And if kissing is toward, you may 
come at my lips, but his kiss is a thing of hairs and 
bristles. And lastly, sweet giri, I pray you remember 
that you too had a mother of the flock, and yet you 
are of sweet and beautiful aspect." 

17. This said, Chloe tarried no longer, but what 
with his praise of her beauty and her long desiring to 
kiss him, she started up and gave him a kiss; and 
though it were the kiss of a novice, 'twas enough to 
heat and inflame a lover's heart. With that, Dorco in 
an agony betakes himself ofF to seek other means to 
win his end. But Daphnis, more like one that is 
bitten than kissed, was suddenly downcast and sad. 
H e went often cold, and laid hand to his panting 
heart. H e was fain to look upon Chloe, and yet 
looking was all on a blush. Then too for the first 
time he marvelled at her hair golden as fire, and her 
eyes great and gentie like the kine's, and bethought 
him that her face was truly as white as the milk of his 

1 the Greek has * bread baked on the spit,' a cheaper sort. 

2 i. e. dark. 
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6<į>Qa\ĮJLOv<; tcTTjo-dfievoę, rbv Sk irpoTepov ypovov 
TT€ir7)pa)ĮLevo<i. ovre ovv Tpo<f>rjv irpoa-e<f>epeTO ir\r)v 
oaov a,7roy€v<ra<T0ai, tcal ttotov, el irore ifšidaOr), 
p>£XP l T °v Sia/3p€fjai 1 to aroĮia 7rpoa€(Į>€p€TO. 
(TMDTnfKbs fjv 6 irporepov t&v aKpiScov \a\LaT6pos, 
dpybs o irepurorepa tg>v aly&v Kivovfievoę* 
fjpMkr)To 2 r] ayekr)* eppiirro Kai r) avpiyf;' ^Kaopo- 
repov to irpoacoįrov f)v 7roaę 3 KaipiĮJur]^. eis fiovrjv 
X\6rjv eylyvero \aXoę. 

Kai etirote fiovoę anr ' 4 avrr)<; eyeveTO, roiavra 
7r/)oę avrbv čnrekrjper 18. "TC irore įac XXor)ę 
ipydįerat 5 <Į>i\rĮ/j,a; X € ^V pbSav dira\coT€pa 
Kai aroĮia icr)p'uov y\vtcvT€pov, to Se <f>i\rjfia 
fcevrpov ĮAekirTi)*; ircKpoTepov. 7ro\\d/ci<; i<Į>i\rį<ra 
ipicpovę, iroWdfci,<; €<f>L\rjo'a GKvkaKas dpriyev- 
vtjtovs Kai tov fioa-^ov bv 6 AopKeov iSeopTja-aro' 6 
d\\a tovto (Į>[\r)fia kcuvov. iKirrj&ą įjlov to 
irvevĮJba, iįdXk€Tai tį KapSia, TrjKETai rj yfrv)(iį, Kai 
oficos ttcCKiv (įiLKrjaat de\(o. <5> viKrjs KaKfj<f a> 
voaov KaLvfjs, fjs oiSe elirelv olSa to ovofia* a pa 
(frapfjidKcov iyevaaTO fj X\oi7 ĮieKkovad Įie <pi- 
\eiv; 7nwę ovv oi k airedavev; olov aSovaiv ai 
drjSoves, r\ Se ifjbrj cvpiyį; aicoirą' olov o-KipT&aiv 
oi ept(f>oL, Kayoo Kadrjfiar olov aKpaXfii tcl avdrj, 
Kayco aT€(f>dvov^ oi 7rXeK(o. d\\d Ta fiev ta Kai 
6 iaKivOo^ dv0ei, Ad<f>vi<; Se fiapaLverau apd jaov 
Kai Aoptcoov eifiopfyoTepos 6<f>0^a€TaL; " 

19. ToiavTa o )8e\Tio-Toę Adcpvis hraG%e Kai 

1 A hv 5i«/8. 3 A j}fi€\?iTo 3 so Cour : A x*6ris corr. 
to x^ a * KatpifiTis E 'at its best': Cour. iapipijs : A 
Kaipivrjs corr. to Btpivris 4 so Cour.: A l* 1 abrrjs ia 
the last word of the Great Lacuna in pq 5 Uiii fut. 
8 P°i tx a pl (raT0 
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goats. Indeed 'twas as if hitherto he had no eyes. 
And he would none of his meat but a taste in the 
mouth, nor yet of his drink, if drink he must, save so 
much as to wet his lips. H e that prattled aforetime 
like a locust, opened not his mouth, he that used to 
be as resty and gadabout as a goat, sate ever štili . 
His flock was neglected, his pipe flung aside, his 
cheeks grew paler then grass in season. For Chloe 
only he found his tongue. 

And if ever she left him alone, h e fell to mutter 
with himself such fancies as these : 18. " Whither in 
the name of the Nymphs will that kiss of Chloe drivę 
me ? Her lips are softer then roses, and her mouth 
sweeter then the honeycombs, but her kiss stings 
sharper then a bee. I have often kissed the young 
kids, I have kissed a pretty whippet and that calf 
which Dorco gave me, but this kiss is a new thing. 
My heart leaps up tb my lips, my spirit sparkles and 
my soul melts, and yet I am mad to kiss her again. 
Oh what a mischievous victory is this ! Oh what a 
strange disease, whose very name I know not ! Did 
Chloe take poison before she kissed me ? How then 
is she not dead ? How sweetly sing the nightingales, 
while my pipe is silent ! How wantonly the kids 
skip, and I lie still upon the ground ! How sweetly 
do the flowers grow, and I neglect to make garlands ! 
So it is, the violet and the hyacinth flourish, but alas ! 
Daphnis, Daphnis withers. And will it come at 
length to this, that Dorco shall appear hereafter 
handsomer then I ? " 

1 9. These passions and complaints the good Daphnis 
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ekeyev, ola irp&Tov. yevofievoę r&v epcoTOs Kai 
epycov Kai \6yeov. 6 Se AopKcov, 6 /3ovk6\o<;, 6 
Tr)ę X\o7/ę ipaar^, <j>v\dį;a<; tov Apvavra <f>vrbv 
Karopvnovra ifKrįaiov ickrįĮMiTos, 7rp6a€iaiv avr<p 
ĮACTcb Tvpic/ecov TivSiv yevviKcov. 1 Kai rovę fikv 
B&pov 2 elvat StBcoai, iraukai <j)i\o<; &v r^viKa avrbę 
€V€fi€V, evrevOev he. dp^dfievo^ iveftdke \6yov irepl 
tov T?)ę X\o779 ydfiov. Kai el \afi/3dvoi yvvaiKa, 
8(b pa 7roWa Kai fieyd\a, <oę /3ovk6\o<;, eirrįyyeK- 
\€to, ęevyoę fio&v dporrjpmv, Gfirįvr) rerrapa 
ĮLekiTT&v, <f>vra firįke&v irevTJjKovTa, Sepfia ravpov 

T€fl€lV VTToSlįfJLaTa, ĮJLOGyOV dvCb TTCLV €T09 flTĮKCTl 

yd\aKTOs Seofievov &are fii/cpov Betv 6 A/ouaę 
Oek^Oelę rotę Šd>pot<; iirepevae tov ydfiov. ivvorjaas 
Si, ebę KpetTTOVoę rj irapOkvos d^ua vvĮM<Į>iov, Kai 
Se/craę, (ĮHopaOelę firjiroTe^ KaKotę dvrjKeo-TOi^ irepi- 
Trio-y* tov T€ ydfiov dvevevae Kai avyyvcbfirjv 
fyetv įTrįaaTO Kai Ta ovofiaaSevTa B&pa irapy- 
TTjaaTO. 

20. Aeure/oaę Srj ScafiapTo^v €\mSoę o AopKcav 
Kai fiaTrįv TVpovs dyaūovę a7ro\e<7aę, eyvo) Bui 
^etpctiv iirideadai, ttj X\o# fiovrj yevofievy, Kai 
irapa<Į>v\d^a<: oti irap rjfiepav €7rl b ttotov ayovai 
raę dyekas ttotc fiev 6 AdĄvię ttotc Be r) 7ratę, 
eiriTexvaTai Teyynv irocfiivt irpeirovaav \vkov 
Bepfia fieyd\ov \a/3<ov, bv rav/ooę 7Tot€ irpb tg>v 
/3o£>v fiaypfievo*; Toh Kepaai Bi£<j>0€ip€ t irepie- 
T€ive tcS acofiaTi 7roSrjp€^ KaTavcoTiadfievoę, 

1 Uiii rvpmv Kai (from below) avpiyyuv (corruption of 
rvpi<TKwv) rivčbv yapiKČbv (emendation following the corrup- 
tion) 2 Uiii rvpovs tičbpov (from gloss on rovs) 8 A Kai 
<poop. firįiroT€ : pq /i^j <pa>p. irore 4 p opt. 6 pq 4*1 rbv 
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f eit and murmured to himself, as now first beginning 
to taste of the works and language of love. But 
Dorco, the herdsman that loved Chloe, waiting till 
Dryas was planting the scions of his vines near by, 
came to him with certain fine cheeses and presented 
him withal, as one who had long been his acquaint- 
ance and friend when he himself tended cattle. And 
taking his rise from thence, he cast in wordl about 
the marrying of Chloe, and, if he might have her to 
his wife, promised many and great gifts according to 
the estate of herdsmen : a yoke of oxen for the 
plough, four hives of bees, fifty choice young apple- 
trees, a good bull-hide to make shoes, every year a 
weaned calf. So that it wanted but a little that 
allured by these gifts Dryas did not promise Chloe. 
But when he had recollected himself and found the 
maid deserved a better husband, and likewise that 
he had reason to fear, lest at any time, being depre- 
hended to have given her to a clown, he should fall 
into a mischief from which he could no way then 
escape, he desires to be excused, denies the marriage, 
rejects the gifts. 

20. But Dorco, falling again from his hope and 
losing his good cheeses, resolves with himself to lay 
his clutches upon Chloe if ever he could catch her 
alone. And having observed that by turns one day 
Daphnis, the next the giri, drove the flocks to 
watering, he practised a trick not unbecoming one 
that tended a herd of cattle. He took the skin of 
a huge wolf, which formerly a bull fighting for the 
herd had killed with his horns, and flung it o'er his 
back, and it dangled down to his feet ; so that the 
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a>ę roi/ę r ifi7roo<T0iov<; TroBas i<j)rj7r\&<r0at ra£ę 
%epo\ Kai roi/ę tcaroiriv tol? a/cekeaiv dyjpi 
irrepvTį^y Kai tov gtoįuitos to jędtrfia GKkiruv ttįv 
K€(f>a\rjv &(T7rep dvBpbę ottKltov Kpdvoę. €/c- 
0r)pi(b(Tas Bk avrov &>ę evi ĮiaKLara irapayiverac 
7T/ooę ttjv Trrįyrįv, ?}ę hrivov ai atyeę Kai ra irpo- 
fiara įiera ttjv vofirįv. iv Kotkrį Be irdvv yfj fjv f) 
7rrĮyrj 'koi irepl avrrjv 7raę o T07roę aK&vdat,?, 
fiaTOL*; Kai dpK€v0<p raireivį Kai <tko\vįiol^ 
rjypiū>TO' pąBiayę av €Ket Kai \vko? aktįOįvbę ItkaOe 
\oy&v} 

EvravOa KpvyĮraę eavrbv iirertjpei tov ttotov ttjv 
&pav 6 AopKcov Kai 7ro\\rjv el^e ttjv 2 ikirCBa rę> 
o'XV/ J ^ lTl <į>ofiriGa<; \a/3€cv ra?ę %eparl ttjv XXor)v. 
21. ypovoę oktyoę BiayuveTat, Kai X.\6t) Karrj- 
\avve Taę ayikaę ečę ttjv irrjyrjv Karaktirovaa tov 
Ad(f)viv (Į>v\\dBa ftkeopav KoirTOVTa ro£ę ipu(f>oię 

TpO(j>tįV fL€T(i TTJV VOfJLljv. Kai OI KVV6S, oi T&V 

irpo/SaTOM €7n<Į>v\aK€<; Kai t&v aiy&v iirofievot, 
ola 3 Brj kvv&v iv pivrfKaaiacę Trepiepyia, kivov- 
fjuevov tov AopKcova 4 7r/ooę ttjv iiriOe^Lv tt}? Kopr}? 
(Į^opdaavTe^, iriKpbv yuaka vkaKTrjaavTeę cbpfirjaav 
a>ę iirl \vkov, Kai Trepco-^ovTe^ irplv o\coę dva- 
aTrjvat 6 oY GKirkr)%iv i eoaKVOv tcara tov BepfiaTO?. 6 
r&uę fihr oJ>v tov ekey^ov alBovjievoę Kai viro 1 tov 
SepĮiaTO*; €TriaK€7rovTO^ <f>povpovfievo<; i-kclto o-mo- 
7r&v iv ttį I^o^jitį. iirel Bk rį re X.\6rj 7iy>oę ttjv 
7rp(OTfįv deav BiaTapa^Oelaa tov AcuĮ>vtv €Kd\ei 

1 ApUiii \6x<į> 2 p ratrriv e?xe tV : q toAA V el%* v 

3 80 Passow : mss ola p Įtvr)\a<rlas and ircptcpyią 

4 Uiii omits rhv A.—fid\a 5 A omits • Uiii fi*T&. 
Kpdrovs and Kark Kpdros : B Kark Kpdros 7 A M 
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fore-feet were drawn on his hands, the hinder over 
his thighs to his heels, and the gaping of the mouth 
covered his head like the helmet of an armed man. 
When he was got into this lycanthropy 1 as well as 
possibly he could, he makes to the fountain where 
the flocks after their feeding used to drink. But 
that fountain lay in a bottom, and about it all the 
place was rough with bushes, thorns, brakes, thistles, 
and the brush juniper, so that indeed a true wolf 
might very well lie lurking there. 

Therefore, when he had hid himself, he waited the 
time when the cattle were driven thither to drink, 
and conceived no small hope that in that habit h e 
should affray and so snap the poor Chloe. 21. After 
a while she left Daphnis shaking down green leaves 
for the kids, and drove the flocks down to the 
fountain. But the flockdogs of the sheep and the 
goats, folio wing Chloe and (so busy upon the scent 
are dogs wont to be) catehing Dorco in the act to go 
to set upon the giri, barked furiously and made at 
bim as at a wolf, and before he could wholly rise 
from the lurk because of the sudden consternation, 
were all about the wolf-Dorco and biting at his skin. 
However, fearing lest he should be manifestly 
discovered, blamed, and shamed, guarding himself as 
he could with the skin he lay close and still in the 
thicket. But when Chloe was feared at the first sight 
and cried out to Daphnis for help, the dogs soon tore 

1 made himself a werewolf. 
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DAPHNIS AND CHLOE. 
/3ot]06v, oi re kvv€<; irepiaTr&VT€<; to Beppu TOV <TG>- 

fiaTOS fjlTTOVTO dVTOV, fltyd OLflCO^a^ CK€T€V€ ftotį- 

0elv rrjv Koprįv Kai tov Ad<Į)Viv fjBrj irapovra. rovę 
fiev Brj Kvvaę avafca\4aavT€<z avvrfOcoę 1 ra^&aę rjfii- 
pcoaav, tov Be AopKcova /carą, re fArjp&v Kai &įj,cov 
BeSrįyfjuivov dyayovTe? iirl rrjv 7rrjyiįv, airkvi^rav 
ra BrjyĮiara iva rjo-av t&v oBovtcov ai iįi^o\aiy 
xal hiaĮiaaar)o-dįievoL <į>\oibv , )(X(opbv 7TT€\eaę 
iire7raaav. 

'Tiro re dirupLas ipcoriK&v To\p,T)p l ar(ov ttol- 
ĮievLKrjv iratBidv vopi^ovT&i ttjv €Trt/3o\r)V tov 
BepfjuaToę, 2 ovBev opyiaOivTeę d\\a Kai Trapą įav- 
07jadfjL€vot Kai p>£xpi tivos fteipaycoyrfo'avTes 
direireptyav. 22. Kai 6 fiev klvBvvov wapd to- 
govtov i\0a>v Kai ccoOelę ck kvvos, oi \vkov, 
(paaiv, 3 GTOĮtaTOSy iOepdireve to a&fm. 6 Be 
Ad<Į>vtę Kai rj X\6r] Ka/MTOV tto\vv ea^ov 
p4xP l VVICT0 ^ alyaę kol tA? oZę av\XeyovTe^. 
viro ydp tov BepfiaToę 7rTorĮ0etaat Kai vtto 
t&v kvv&v vkaKTrjadvrcov Tapay0elaai> ai fiev 
ei? 7T€rpaę dveBpafiov, ai Be įtempi Kai r^ę 0 a- 
\arT7;ę aur^ę KaTeBpafiov. KaiTOcye eireiraiBevvTo 
Kai <j)covį ireiOeaOai Kai avptyyi 0e\yea0ai Kai 
'X€ipo7r\aTayr} 4 avKKeyeaOat' dXka rore iravrcov 
aifTaię 6 <Į>6f3o<; \r]0y\v eve/3a\e. Kai įjlo\l<; 
&airep Xaya><; 4k tcov tyv&v evpicKOVTeę eis r^ę 
iiravKecs iįyayov. 

1 q kvaK^ffti trvprfBei 2 p eirtj3ot/AV rov A6pKoovos 8 ov 
\tifcov, (pao-lv so Brunck : mss <paalv, ov \ukov 4 for ill- 
formed compound cf. 2. 22 \nrcpydrrjs : pq X €t P 0S »oTa*yp 
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his vizard off, tattered the skin, and bit him soundly. 
Then he roared and cried out amain, and begged 
for help .of Chloe and of Daphnis who was 
now come up. They rated ofF the dogs with their 
usual known recalls, and ąuickly made them quiet, 
and they led Dorco,.who was torn in the shoulder 
and the thigh, to the fountain ; and where they found 
the dogs had left the print of their teeth, there they 
gently washed, and chawing in their mouths the green 
rine of the elm, applied it softly to his wounds. 

Now because of their unskilfulness in amorous 
adventures, they thought Dorco's disguising and 
hiding of himself was nothing else but a pastoral 
prank, and were not at all moved at it. But en- 
deavouring rather to cheer him, and leading him by 
the hand some part of his way, they bid him 
farewell and dismissed him. 22. Thus came Dorco 
out of great danger, and he that was saved 
from the jaws, not of the wolf in the adage, 
but of the dog, went home and dressed his 
wounds. But Daphnis and Chloe had much ado 
to get together, before it was late in the evening, 
their scattered strąggling sheep and goats. For 
they were terrified with the wolfskin and the fierce 
barking and baying of the dogs, and some ran up the 
steep crd£s, some ran on rucks 1 and hurried down to 
the seashore, although they were taught not only to 
obey the voiee and be quieted by the pipe, but to be 
driven up together even by the clapping of the 
hands. But fear had cast in an oblivion of all, 
so that at length with much stir, following their 
steps like hares by the foot, they drave them home 
to their own folds. 

1 stampeded. 
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DAPHNIS AND CHLOE 

'E^eti^ę fiovrję rrj^ vvktos eKoifirjOrfaav Į3a0vv 
virvov kol r?}? epcoTLKrj^ \v7rr)ę <į>dpfiaKOV tov 
K&ĮJunov eaypv. aiOis Be Ąfiepas €7re\ffova-rję 
irakiv hrao"Xpv irapairKrĮaia. eyaipov ^oi/rcę, 
a7raXXa7€i/T€ę 1 fįXyovv iį6e\6v tc, rjyvoovv o tl 
0i\ov<ri. tovto fiovov įjSeaav, oti tov fiev <Į>l- 
\r)fia t rrjv Se \ovrpov dirdikeaev. 

'Egi/cae Se avTovs Kai rj &pa tov erouę. 23. 
fjpo? fjv rfhrj re\oę 2 Kai Oepovs dpyrf Kai irdvra 
iv cLKįirj, SevSpa iv Kapiroię, irehia iv \rjtow 
rįhela fiev Terrlytov rjffl' y^ VfC€ ^ ^ 3 07ra>paę 
ohįirj, repirvi) 4 Sk iroifivicjv ^8X77^. eiKaaev av 
T*ę Kai rouę iroraįiov^ ąheiv rjpefia peovTaę, Kai 
rouę aveįiovs avpiTTetv ratę iriTvacv ifnrviovras, 
Kai tcl firfKa ip&vra iriirreLv yafiai, Kai tov ffkLov 
<į>CkoKa\ov ovra iravras diroSveiv. 6 fiev 8rj 
Ad<Į>vi<; 6aXir6fievo^ tovtols diraaiv^ efc tov? 
7rorafiov<; eveįSaive? Kai irork fiev eKovero, irore 
Se Kai t&v fyOvoav rovę ivSivevovras edrfpa, 
7roWa*aę Se Kai eirivev, &>ę to evhoOev Kavfia 
afieacDV. 

'H Se X\6r), fierd to dfiekįai raę oię*Kal t&v 
cdycov raę 7roX,\aę, eirl iro\vv fikv yjpovov <ito\vv 
7r6vov> elye irijyvvaa to yd\a* Seivai ydp ai 
fiviat \viri}o'ai Kai SaKetv el Smokoivto* to Se 

1 so Hirsch: mss 4\tmovvro bira\\. 2 so Hirsch : mss ^p. 
oZv ^5. t4\ti 8 pUiii Kai tį rrjs : B lac. 4 repirirfi — $\rix'h 
and įlietv — friovras : q has lacunae 6 Uiii (><p* fa. 
8 4v4į}.\ A itot' bvtfiaivc <iro\vv ir6vov> E 
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That night alone Daphnis and Chloe slėpt soundly, 
and found that weariness was some kind of remedy 
for the passion of love. But as soon as the day 
appeared they fell again to these fits. When they 
saw one another they were passing joyful, and sad if 
it chanced that they were parted. They desired, and 
yet they knew not what they would have. Only 
this one thing they knew, that kissing had destroyed 
Daphnis and bathing had undone Chloe. 

Now besides this, the season of the year inflamed 
and burnt them. 23. For now the cooler spring was 
ended and the summer was come on, and all things 
were got to their highest flourishing, the trees with 
their fruits, the fields with standing corn. Sweet 
then was the singing of the grasshoppers, sweet was 
the odour of the fruits, and not unpleasant the very 
blating of the sheep. A man would have thought 
that the very rivers, by their gentie gliding away, 
did sing ; and that the softer galės of wind did play 
and whistle on the pines ; l that the apples, as lan- 
guishing with love, fell down upon the ground ; and 
that the Sun, as a lover of beauty unveiled, did strive 
to undress and turn the rurals all naked. By all 
these was Daphnis inflamed, and therefore often he 
goes to the rivers and brooks, there to bathe and cool 
himself, or to chase the fish that went to and fro in the 
water. And often he drinks of the clear purls, as think- 
ing by that to quench his inward caum and scorching. 

When Chloe had milked the sheep and most 
of the goats and had spent much time and labour 
(becaifse the flies were importune and vexatious, 
and would sting if one chased them) to curdle and 

1 there is a play (aa above in § 14) upon the word įįiirvuv, 
which was used of a lover inspiring his beloved. 
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€VT€v0ev airokovaaĮiivrį * to irpoamirov irirvos 
iaT€(j)avovTO /c\d$oię Kai rįj vefiplhi i^odvvvTO, Kai 
tov yavkbv avaifsĄvaaa oivov Kai ydkaKToę 

KOIVOV ĮJL6TCL TOV Ad(Į>Vl8oS TTOTOV eZ%€. 

24. Trję fiearjfjLftpias iirekOovar)^ iyivero fjhrį 
t&v 6<j)0a\fia>v aXc»(7fcę avrotę. fį įiev yap yvfivbv 
op&aa rbv Ad(f>viv eir aOpovv 1 €V€ttlttt€ to koKKos 
Kai errjKero fjurjBev aifTov fiepos fiefMyįraaOac Bvva- 
fievt), 6 Se ISoov iv ve^piht Kai aT€(f>dv(p ttLtvos 
bpkyovaav rbv yav\ov, fuav &>€to t&v e/c tov 
avTpov 2 Nvįjl(Į)&v opav. 6 fikv oiv ttjv ttItvv dirb 
Trję K€<į>aXrj^ dpirdįeov airroę iaT€(f>avovTO irpoTGpov 
(f>iXi]aa^ tov GT€<Į>avov, rj he ttjv io-OrjTa avTov 
\ovopAvov Kai yvfMV(o0€VTO^ iveSveTO irpoTepov Kai 
avTrj <Į>ikrĮaaaa. tįStį ttotc Kai ĮJirįkois €/3a\ov 
dXKij/\ovs Kai Tas K€<f>a\aę dW7j\a)v €Koo~firįaav 
SiaKpivovTes Ta? Kopas. Kai fj /nev eiKaa-ev avTov 
ttjv KOfirjv, otl fiekatva, įiv^tois, d Be ĮjLrj\įp to 
irpoatoTrov avTrjs, oti \cvkov Kai ivepevffes Tįv. 
ihihaaKev avTrjv Kai avpLTTeiv, Kai dp^afievrjs 
ifiTrveiv dpiratfiiv ttjv avpiyya tols ^eikeaLv avTos 
tovs Ka\d/j,ovę iireTpeftev 3 Kai iSoKei fiev 8i8d- 
CKeiv dfjuapTavovaav, €\mp€Tr&s 8e 8id Trjs avpiyyos 
X\6rįv KaT€(Į>L\€i* 

25. ^vplttovtos 8e avTov 5 kūtcl to įiearįfi^pL- 
vbv Kai t&v iroLĮMvicov aKia^Ofieveov, ekadev r) 
X\6t) KaTavvaTaįaaa. (fyeopdaas tovto 6 Ad<f>vis 
Kai KaTaOefjuevos ttjv crvpiyya, iraaav tivTT)v 

1 so Coraes : A ivadpovv : pq iiravdovv 2 pq iv r$ Aprptp 
3 Ap 4ir4\cixtv old var. * p 4<pl\et : q iįe<pl\€i (B lac.) 
5 pq omit (B lac. betw. avpirrov and fitarjfi. ) 
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press the milk into cheeses, she would wash 
herself and crown her head with pine-twigs, and 
when she had girt her f'awnskin about her, take 
her piggin and with wine and milk make a sillibub 
for her dear Daphnis and herself. 

24. When it grew towards noon they would fall to 
their catching of one another by their eyes. For 
Chloe, seeing Daphnis naked, was all eyes for his 
beauty to view it every whit ; and therefore could 
not choose but melt, as being not able to find in 
hirn the least moment to dislike or blame. Daphnis 
again, if he saw Chloe, in her fawnskin and her 
pine coronet, give him the sillibub to drink, thought 
he saw one of the Nymphs of the holy cave. There- 
fore taking oft her pine and kissing it o'er and 
o'er, he would put it on his own head ; and Chloe, 
when he was naked and bathing, would in her 
turn take up his vest, and when she kissed it, 
put it on upon herself. Sometimes now they flung 
apples at one another, and dressed and distinguished 
one another's hair into curious trammels and locks. 
And Chloe likened Daphnis his hair to the myrtle 
because it was black ; Daphnis, again, because her 
face was white and ruddy, compared it to the fairest 
apple. H e taught her too to play on the pipe, and 
always when she began to blow would catch the pipe 
away from her lips and run it presently o'er with his. 
He seemed to teach her when she was out, but with 
that speeious pretext, by the pipe, he kissed Chloe. 

25. But it happened, when he played on his pipe 
at noon and the cattle took shade, that Chloe fell 
unawares asleep. Daphnis observed it and laid 
down his pipe, and without any shame or fear was 
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į/3\€7Tev a7r\7](TT(os ola firjSev alSovfievoę, Kūl &ĮACL 
fcpvcf>a 1 rĮpifia vire<į>0eyyeTO* " Otoi KaOevSovaiv 
6<Į)0a\fjLOL. olov Se diroirvel (Tropą* ovSe rct 
firįka tolovtov, oiSe ai \6jęiai. z d\\a (j>t\rjaac 4 
SeSoiKa* Sd/cvei to <Į>i\r)/j,a rrjv KapStav Kai &airep 
to veov Įieki ĮAaiveaOcu iroiel' 6kv& Se 5 Kai įir\ 
<Į>i\ij<raę avTrjv ac^virviaco. a> \d\cov rerTiycov 
ovk edvovaiv avrrįv KaOevSeiv yAya 7įXovvTe<;, 
a\Xa /cal oi rpdsyoi ToZę tcipaai irarayovac 6 
Įia^pĮievor & \vkcov akooiretctov Setkorepcov, oi 
tovtovs ov% fįpTraaav" 

26. 'Ei/ toiovtoi? oj/Toę avrov \6yots, t£tti£ 
(j>evya)v ^eKihova Orįpacai 0e\ovaav Karetrecrev efc 
rbv Kokirov rrjs X\o?7ę, Kai rj %€\iSq>v eirofjAvrį rbv 
įiiv ovk rihvvrjdrj \a/3eiv, Teuę Se 7rrįpvįiv eyyvę 
Sta tĄv Stcoįjtv yevofjuivrj r&v irapeicov auTfJę fįyįraTo. 
rj Se ovk eiSvla to irpayOev, fieya ^orjaaaa r&v 
iirvmv iįjeOopev, ISovaa Se Kai rrjv xe\iS6va eri 
ifKrįalov 7T€to/a€V7]v Kai rbv Ad<Į>viv eirl rį> Seei 
ye\&VTa, tov (frofiov Įiev eTravaaro, Touę Se 
6<f>0a\fAOv<i direfiaTTev ere KaOevSeiv OikovTaę. 
Kai o TeTTti* €K t&v Kcikircov eirrj^^o-ev oįaoiov iKery 
X^P LV 6fjb6\oyovvTv Trję a&Tr)pia<;. iraKiv oiv- rį 
K\6tj fieya dvefibr)aev 6 Se* Ad<f)VL$ eyeXaae, Kai 
irpo<įida€<o<; \aQ6fjLevo? KadrjKev avrr)<; eis ra 
arepva ra? ^et/oaę Kai eįdyei tov ftekTiarov T€T- 
riya Įirjhe ev rį Se%ia aiwir&vra. 17 Si rjSero 
ISovaa Kai e<Į>t\rjo'€ Kai \aftovaa ivi/3a\ev 7 avOię 
t (b KoKircp \a\ovvra. 

1 p fijta Kai aitrį 2 pq rb <tt6/jlū 8 "YVyttenbach #x v «* 
4 Uiii <pt\€iv įx\v : B <pi\ and lac. 5 Uiii omits Kai fiij : 
pq fii) kū\ 9 so Hirsch : mss vatovai 7 A fjSaAey 
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bold to view her, all over and every limb, insatiably ; 
and withal špoke softly thus : " What sweet eyes 
are those that sleep ! How sweetly breathes that 
rosy mouth ! The apples smell not like to it, nor 
the flowery lawns and thickets. But I am afraid to 
kiss her. For her kiss stings to my heart and 
makes me mad like new honey. Besides, I fear 
lest a kiss should chance to wake her, Oh the 
prating grasshoppers ! they make a noise to break 
her sleep. And the goats beside are fighting, and 
they clatter with their horns. Oh the wolves, worse 
dastards then the foxes, that they have not ravished 
them away ! " 

26. While he was muttering this passion, a grass- 
hopper that fled from a swallow took sanctuary in 
Chloe' s bosom. And the pursuer could not take her, 
but her wing by reason of her close pursuit slapped 
the giri upon the cheek. And she not knowing what 
was done cried out, and started from her sleep. 
But when she saw the swallow flying near by 
and Daphnis laughing at her fear, she began to give 
it over and rub her eyes that yet would be sleeping. 
The grasshopper sang out of her bosom, as if her 
suppliant were now giving thanks for the protection. 
Therefore Chloe again sąueaked out ; but Daphnis 
could not hold laughing, nor pass the opportunity 
to put his hand into her bosom and draw forth 
friend Grasshopper, which still did sing even in his 
hand. When Chloe saw it she was pleased and 
kissed it, and took and put it in her bosom again, 
and it prattled all the way. 
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27. "Erepyįrev avrovs ttotc 1 <j>drra fiovico\ucbv 
€K rrj^ vhrįs (j>0€y^afiivrĮ. tcai r^ę XA,07/ę tyrova-iję 
ĮiaOelv o ti \iyei, SiSdc/eei avrrjv 6 Adfoię įjlvOo- 
\oy&v 2 ra 0pv\ovp£pa* "*Hv ovtco, irapOkve, 
irapOevos 3 /ca\rj, kol evefie $o0ę 7ro\\aę o#TG>ę ev 
v\rj. 1 f/v $e a pa Kai coSi/ciį, Kai irepTrovro ai ySoeę 
iir avTrję rįj pLOvaiKr), Kai evejiev ovt€ Ka\avpoiro^ 
7r\rjyįj ovre Kevrpov 7rpo<T/3oXį)y d\\a KaOLaaaa 
viro ttCtvv Kai o-Tefavcoo'aflivrj irirvi įBe Uava Kai 
ttjv Uitvv, Kai ai fšoeę rį) <Į>€ovrj 7rapifi€vov. 7raZę 
ov ĮiaKpav v€įkov ftovę Kai auToę Kakb? Kai coSikos 5 
<j)tXov€LKT]aa<; TT/ooę ttjv fi€\cp8iav, puei^ova coę dviįp, 
rjheiav (oę irais, <Įxovtįv avreiTehei^aro, Kai r&v 
(3o&v qkt(o ras apiara^ eę rtįp 18 La v ayekrįv 0i\- 
£aę d7r€^ovKo\rį(T€V. aferai rj irapdkvoę rįj 
fi\d/3y t% dyi\rj<;, rrj i]TTy r^ę a>&}ę, Kai evyerai 
roZę deolę opvis yeveaOai irplv otKaSe d^i/ceaOac. 
ireiOovTai* oi deol Kai iroiovai riįvBe ttjv 6 opviv 
opetov Kai fiovaiKffv 7 &>ę eKeivrjp. Kai ert vvv 
aSovcra firjvvei rrjv avpĄopdv, on £ovę tyrei 
TreirKavrjįievas" 

28. ToidcrSe repyĮreię avrols to dipoę Trapsi^e. 
fieroircopov Se aKĮJid^ovTo^ Kai rov ftoTpvoę, TvpLoi 
Xrįaral KapiKtjv e^oz/reę rjfii6Xiav a>ę įirį 8 hoKolev 
fidpfiapoi, irpoakaypv rofc dypoU, Kai €K/3dvr€<; 

1 q t6t€ and PovkoAlk)) 2 mss -uv 8 p irapdtvos *ap04vc 
oSrto : q irapdcvos *ap$4vt as <rv oVroo : cf. Plat. Phaedr. 237 B 

4 q TjKiKla 5 koI A : pq #5. : mss add &s y irap04vos 
incorp. gloss on Kai avrhs 6 p omits tV ; but supply ahr^v 
with iroiovcrt 7 A 6paov ^ vapBivos fiov<r.(ri *ap0. gloss on 
4k(Ivtiv) : pq 6p. a>s irapB4vov įxov<j. (correction of y irapO.) 

8 BO Uiii and prob. B : Ahv : p f<r«s (fcray shows the 
corrector) 
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BOOK I, §§ 27-28 

27. Bu t besides these the stock-dove did delight 
them too,and sang from the woods her country song. 
But Chloe, desiring to know, asked Daphnis what 
that complaint of the stock-dove meant And he 
told hef the tradition of the ancient shepherds: 
"There was once, maiden, a very fair maid who 
kept many cattle in the woods. She was skil- 
ful in music, and her herds were so taken with 
her voice and pipe, that they needed not the dis- 
cipline of the staff or goad, but sitting under a 
pine and wearing a coronet of the same she would 
sing of Pan and the Pine, and her cows would never 
wander out of her voice. There was a youth that 
kept his herd not far off, and he also was fair and 
musical, but as he tried with all his skili to emulate 
her notes and tones, he played a louder strain as a 
male, and yet sweet as being young, and so allured 
from the maid's herd eight of her best cows to his 
own. She took it ill that her herd was so diminished 
and in very deep disdain that she was his inferior 
at the art, and presently prayed to the God s that 
she might be transformed to a bird before she did 
return home. The Gods consent, and turned her 
thus into a mountain bird, because the maid did 
haunt there, and musical, as she had been. And sing- 
ing still to this day she publishes her heavy chance 
and demands her truant cows again." 

28. Such delights and pleasures as these the 
summer-time entertained them withal. But when 
autumn was coming in and the grapes were ripening, 
some Tyrian pirates, in a Carian vessel lest perchance 
they should seem to be barbarians, sailed up to the 
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<rvv Įia^alpaię Kai fjfiiOaypaKLOL^ fcariavpov irdvra 
t# efc %€tpaę ekdovra, olvov dvdoo-fiiav, irvpbv 
a(į>8ovov t /jl£\i iv Krjptoi^ rfkaadv nvaę Kai 
)8o0ę i/e Trj? Aop/ccovoę aye\rję. \a/xffdvov<ri 
kol top AdĄviv akvovra Trapą 1 rrjv Odkarrav r) 
ydp XXorj /3paBvTepov a>ę Koprį 2 t d irpofiaTa 

įgfjrye TOV ApVCLVTOS <f>6ft<p T&V dyepCOftCOV 7TOCfl€- 

vcov. IBovTeę Be /Meipd/ctov įieya Kai icakbv Kai 
Kpeirrov rrję €% dyp&v dpTrayrjS, firjKeri firįBev 
firĮBe etę Taę alyaę firjBe etę rovę a\\ouę dypoi)<z 
Trepiepyao'dfievot, Karrjyov avrbv eirl rrjv vavv 
Kkdovra Kai r)iroprįjAevov Kai įieya XXorjv Ka- 
\ovvra. Kai oi fiev apri to irelapxi dirokvaavre^ 
Kai Taę /cco7raę eįiĮ3a\6vTes 3 direfr\eov efc. to 
frekayos. 

XX6r] Be KaTTj\avve to ttoiįjlviov avpiyya Kacvrjv 
tcS Ad<Į>viBi B&pov KOĮM^ovaa. IBovaa Be Taę 
aiyaę TeTapayįievaę Kai aKovaaaa rov Ad^viBoę 
del Įiel^ov avTrjv fioGyvros, 7rpoj3drayv fiev ap,e\eZ 
Kai rrjv avpiyya piirTei, opo/jup Be 7rpb<: rov 
AopKcova irapaylverai Berįaofievrj ftorjOelv. 29. o 
Bk €K€iro Trkrjyatę veaviKals avyKeKOfifievos viro 
t&v \rįGT&v Kai 6\cyov ifnrveav, a%ĮAaTOS iro'Kkov 
X€Ofi€vov.* IBobv Be Trjv XX6rjv Kai oTdyov e/c 
rov irpoTepov epaTos epmvpevyji \a^d>v, " 'E7&> 
fiev" elire, " XXor), TeOvrjįoĮiai /jlct okiyov oi 
ydp įie daeįSetę \r}GTal irpb t&v fio&v ĮJua^oĮJuevov 
KaTeKoyfrav a>ę ftovv. av Be Kai crol 5 Ad(j>viv 
a&aov Kaįiol Tificoprjaov KaKeLvovę dirokeaov. 

1 so Cob : mss vcp\ 2 p yw^ 3 pq rais x € P^ v ^/*#- 
4 q (pepofX€i>ov A ih&v rfyv : pq Ž5. 5e Kai tV 8 A <rfr 5« 
ffdl ko\ : p aol $4 fioi kū\ : q ab 5e įioi koI 
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fields, and coming ashore armed with swords and 
half-corslets, fell to rifle, plunder, and carry away all 
that came to hand, the fragrant wines, great store of 
grain, honey in the comb. Some oxen too they drove 
away from Dorco's herd, and took Daphnis as Ke 
wandered by the sea. For Chloe, as a maid, was 
fearful of the fierce and surly shepherds, and there- 
fore, till it was somewhat later, drove not out the 
flocks of Dryas. And when they saw the young 
man was proper and handsome and of a higher price 
then any of their other prey, they thought it not 
worth their staying longer about the goats or other 
fields, and hauled him aboard lamenting and not 
knowing what to do, and calling loud and often on 
the name of Chloe. And so, waiting only till they 
had loosed from the shore and cast in their oars, 
they made in haste away to sea. 

Meanwhile Chloe had brought out her sheep, and 
with her a new pipe that was to be a gift to Daj)hnis. 
When Chloe saw the goats in a hurry, 1 and heard 
Daphnis louder and louder call " Chloe/' she presently 
casts ofF all care of her flocks, flings the pipe on the 
ground, and runs amain for help to Dorco. 29. But 
he, being cruelly wounded by the thieves and 
breathing yet a little, his blood gushing out, was 
laid along upon the ground. Yet seeing Chloe, and 
a little spark of his former love being awakened in 
him, " Chloe/' said he, " I shall now presently die, 
for alas ! those cursed thieves, as I fought for my 
herd, have killed me like an ox. But do thou 
preserve Daphnis for thyself, and in their sudden 
destruction take vengeance on the rogues for me. I 

1 commotion. * 
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eiraiBevaa rAę #ovę ^%g> avpiyyoę aicdkovOeiv 
Kai Bia>K€iv to /xi\oę avTtję, k&v veficovrai iroi 1 
fia/cpdv. Wi hrj, Xa{iov<Ta ri)V cvpiyya Tavrrjv 
6/JLTrvevcrov airį fiekoę i/cetvo, b Ad<į>viv fiev 
iyco irore eBiBaįdfirjv, <re Be . Ad<Į>vi<;. 2 to Be 
ivrevdev t jį avpiyyi fiekrjaei Kai tcov fio&v raZę 
€K€L. yap'iipiiai Be crot 3 Kai ttjv cvpiyya avTTjV, 
rj 7ro\\ov<; ięięav Kai /3ovko\ov<: eviKrjaa Kai 
alirokovę. <rv Be dvrl T&vBe Kai ^Syvra €tl 
<Į>£\rj<rov Kai diroOavovra kKūvgov, k&v c8y<; 
aXKov vifiovra raę ^8ouę, ifiov fivrįfjLovevaov" 
30. AopKav įj^v Toaavra eiiriov Kai <Į}t\rjfia 
<į>Ckrj<Ta<; vararov d<Į>f)Kev dyua r& ĄCkrjfiaTi Kai 
rfj <fxovfj ttįv yfrv)(rfv. 

f H Be X\o7) \a/3ov<ra rtjv avpiyya Kai ivdetaa 
rolę ^etkeatv iavpLTre fieyiarov a>ę iBvvaro. Kai 
ai $oeę aKOvovai Kai rb fie\o<; yvcopL^ovci, Kai 
opįifj fjua fivKrjcrdfievai 7rr)8ob(riv efc ttjv 0d\arrav. 
0LULOV Be TrrjBiy/juiToę elę eva rol^ov T^ę vecbę 
yevofiivov Kai ck T^ę ifiTrrooaea)^ 4 t&v fiocbv 
Kovkrję Ti)ę 0aXdrrrj<} ButcTdarję, arpe<į>erai fiev 
tį vadę Kai rov kKvB&vos avvLovros diroKKvTai. 
oi Be eKirbirTovaiv ov^ ofioiav eypvre^ ekirLBa 
(TMTrjpLaę. oi fiev yap \rjaral Taę fiayaipas 
iraprjpTrįvro Kai ra r/fiidcopaKta \€7nBa>Ta eveBe- 
Bvvro Kai Kvrj/uBaę etę fiearįv Kvr\įir\v vireBiBevro* 
6 Be AdĄvię dvvTroBrfToę a>ę iv ireBicp vefitov, 
Kai rjfiLyvfivoę a>ę ere ttjs &pas ovo-rję Kavfia- 
TciSouę. €K€lvov<; fiev oirv eir 6\lyov vr]lįafiAvov^ 
KarrjveyKe ra oirKa efc ffvOov, o Be Ad<f>vię ttįv 
pkv io-Orįra jjaBicoę direBitaoro, 5 irepl Be rrjv 
1 q poi 2 A Aa<Į>. 5e oi 3 Uiii omits 4 A iKwr<&<rc*s 5 pq impf. 
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have accustomed my herd to follow the sound of a 
pipe, and to obey the charm of it although they feed 
a good way off me. Come hither then and take 
this pipe, and bk>w that tune which I heretofore 
taught Daphnis and Daphnis thee. Leave the care 
of what shall follow to the pipe and to the cows 
which are yonder. And to thee, Chloe, I give the 
pipe, this pipe by which I have often conąuered many 
herdsmen, many goatherds. B u t, for this, come and 
kiss me, sweet Chloe, while I am yet awhile alive ; and 
when I am dead, weep a tear or two o'er me, and if 
thou seest some other tending my herd upon these 
hills, I pray thee then remember Dorco." 30. Thus 
spake Dorco and received his last kiss ; and together 
with the kiss and his voice, breathed out his soul. 

But Chloe, taking the pipe and putting it to her 
lips, began to play and whistle as loud as possibly 
she could. The cows aboard the pirates presently 
hear and ackno^ledge 1 the music, and with one 
bounce and a huge bellowing shoot themselves im- 
petuously into the sea. By that violent bounding on 
one of her sides the pinnace toppled, and the sea 
gaping from the bottom by the fall of the cows in, 
the surges on a sudden return and sink her down 
and all that were in her, but with uneąual hope of 
escape. For the thieves had their swords on with 
their scaled and nailed corslets, and greaves up to the 
middle of their shins. But Daphnis was barefoot 
because he was tending his flocks in the plain, and half- 
naked, it being yet the heat of summer. Wherefore 
they, when they had swom a little while, were carried 
by their arms to the bottom. Daphnis on the other 
side, easily got off his clothes, and yet was much 

1 recognise. 
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vrj^cv etccLĮivev 1 ola rrporepov \n)XQįievo<s iv irora- 
/xo£ę fiovoię. varepov irapa riję avdytcrĮS to 
rrpaKrkov &8a%0€ię etę pAca? &£/j,r)(T€ raę #o0ę, 
Kai fio&v Svo 2 KCpdrcov raZę Svo Xa/36Įi€vo<z 
itcopi^ero akvTrcos Kai airovG)*;, Sairep 

i\avpcov dfjbaįav. v^^erai h\ apa $ot)ę, oaov 
ovSe* avOpairoę* įjlovov \ev7rerac r&v ivvSpcov 
bpviO&v* Kai air&v tyOvcov. ovh* av diro\oiro 
)8o0ę vrį^pĮievo^, ei firj rebv yrfK&v oi ovi^eę 
rrepiTrecocev 4 8tdį3po%oi yevofievoi. puaprvpovci 
rį> \6yq> p>£XP L v ^ v KO^oi' tottol tt)? da\drrrįę, 
Booę irbpoi \ey6fievoi. 

31. Kai ado^erai fiev Srj rovrov rbv rpoįrov 
o Ad<Į>vi<z Svo KivSvvovę rrap i\7rC8a rraaav 
StaĄvydov, \rįGrr)piov Kai vavaylov. iį;€\0a)v Se 
Kai rrjv XXorjv irrl rrję yfįs yek&aav afia Kai 
SaKpvov&av evpdov, ipmiirrei re avrrję rolę ko\- 
7ro*ę Kai errvvddvero rl /3ov\ofievr) avpicreiev. 
r) 8e avr<į> Sirjyelrai rrdvra, rov SpSfiov rov eirl 
rov AopKcova, rb rraihevįia rcov į3o&v f 7ra>ę 
Kekevade'vą avpicrai, Kai ori rkdvr)Ke AopKcov 
įjlovov alSeadelaa rb <Į>L\rįfia ovk elrrev. 

w ESo^€ Se rtpĄaai rov evepyerrįv, Kai ekdovreę 

/Mera rcov rrpoarįKovr(ov AopKcova ddrrrovai rov 

a6\iov. yiįv fiev ofiv iroXkr)v eiredeaav, <j)vra 

Se fjĮJiepa 7ro\\a e<f>vrevaav, Kai e^prtjaav avrtp 

rcov epycov dirapyds. d\\a Kai yd\a Kare- 

arreiaav Kai fiorpvę KareO\iyfrav Kai crvpiyyaę 

1 A aor. 2 p Mo &o$>v Zvo : q Ho fiouy 8 q omits 
4 Naber ircpuraircUv 
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puzzled to swim because he had been used before 
only to the brooks and rivers. But at length, being 
taught by necessity what was best for him to do, he 
rushes into the midst of the cows and on his right 
and left laid hold on two of their horns, and so 
without trouble or pain was carried between them to 
the land as if he had driven a chariot. Now an ox 
or cow swim so well that no man can do the likę, and 
they are exceeded only by water-fowl and fish ; nor 
do they ever drown and perish unless the nails upon 
their hooves be thorough drenched with wet and fall. 
Witness to this those several places of the sea to this 
day called Bospori, the trajects or the narrow seas 
swom over by oxen. 

31. And thus poor Daphnis was preserved, escap- 
ing beyond hope two dangers at once, shipwrack and 
latrociny. When he was out, he found Chloe on the 
shore laughing and crying ; and casting himself into 
her arms asked her what she meant when she piped 
and whistled so loud. Then she told him all that 
had happened, how she scuttled up to Dorco, how 
the cows had been accustomed, how she was bidden 
to play on the pipe, and that their friend Dorco was 
dead ; only for shame she told him not of that kiss. 

They thought then it was their duty to honour 
their great benefactor, and therefore they went with 
his kinsfolk to bury the unfortunate Dorco. They 
laid good store of earth upon the corse, and on his 
grave they set abundance of the most fragrant lasting 
sative 1 plants and flowers, and made a suspension to 
him of some of the first-fruits of their labour. Besides 
they poured on the ground a libation of milk, and 
pressęd with their hands the fairest bunches of the 

1 cultivated. 
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7roWaę /caT€/e\a<rav. rjKovadrj Kai r&v fioobv 
ekeetvd fiVKrjjiara Kai Spofioi nves &<Į>07j<rav 
cifia TO?ę ĮivKrjfiaaLv ara/cTOi* Kai, eoę iv iroiįikaiv 
eltcdęero Kai alir6\oi^ f ravra Oprjvoę r)v r&v 
į3oa>v iirl fiovKoko? rereSjevrrjKort. 

32. Mera he rbv AopKavos rd<Į>ov \ovec rbv 
Ad<j>viv r) XXorj 7r/)oę Taę Nv/Mpa? dyayovaa €tę 
to avrpov. 1 kol airrj rore irp&rov Aa<£w8oę 
op&vroę eKovaaro rb <rS)Įia \€vkov Kai Kadapov 
V7TO «a\Xouę Kai ovBev 2 \ovrp&v eę #a\\oę 
ZeoĮievov. Kai avOrj Se 3 avXKeįavre^, oaa avOrj 4 
rrję &paę €K€Lvrj<;, iare<į>dv(0(Tav ra dydkfiara 
Kai rrjv tov AopKcovoę avpiyya rr)s irirpaę 
iįrjprrjaav dvdOrjfia. Kai Įierd rovro ekOovreę 
iirea'KOTrovvro 5 rctę alyaę Kai ra Trpofiara. 
ra he rrdvra KareKetro įMrjre ve/juofieva firjre 
fikrj^dofieva, dXV, olfiai, rbv *Ad<f)vtv Kai rrjv 
XXorjv d<f>av€i<: ovraę irodovvra. irrel 6 yovv 
dtjyffevreę Kai ifiorjcav r b avvrjOeę Kai iavpiaav, 
ra /jl€V < r rroLįivia> dvaardvra ivifiero, ai Se 
aZyeę iaKipr&v (Į>ptfiaa(r6jUL€vat, Kaddirep rjhoĮievai 
acarrjpią <jvvrj8ov<$ atirokou. 

O v Įirjv 6 Ad<f>vi<; %aLpeiv erreide rrjv yfrv^rjv 
iBobv rrjv X\6rjv yvfivrjv Kai rb rrpor^pov \avddvov 
Kd\\oę €KK€Ka\v/x/jL€vov. rj\yei rrjv KapBiav a>ę 
iadioįiivrjv viro <Į>apfidKQ)v. Kai airb rb irvevĮia 
irore fiev \dfipov if-iirvei KaOdirep rivbę &co- 

1 p \o6rpov : mss add clffayayovffa 2 so Cob : mss ou5« 
3 so E: mss re 4 Erfurdt bvBu B so E, cf. 12 : A 

4(Tk6vovv : pq 4irc<ric6wQW 6 p<į : cf . 2. 2 < iro//xvio> 

Herch. 
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grapes, and then broke many shepherd's-pipes o'er 
him. There were heard miserable groans and bellow- 
ings of the cows and oxen, and together with them 
certain incomposed cursations and freaks were seen. 
The cattle amongst themselves (so the goatherds and 
the shepherds thought) had a kind of lamentation 
for the death and loss of their keeper. 

32. When the funeral of Dorco was done, Chloe 
brought Daphnis to the cave of the Nymphs and 
washed him with her own hands. And she herself, 
Daphnis then first of all looking and gazing on her, 
washed her naked limbs befbre him, her limbs which 
for their perfect and most excellent beauty needed 
neither wash nor dress. And when they had done, 
they gathered of all the flowers of the season to 
crown the statues of the Nymphs, and hanged up 
Dorco' s charming pipe for an offering in the fane. 
Then coming away they looked what became of their 
sheep and goats, and found that they neither fed nor 
blated, but were all laid upon the ground, per- 
adventure as wanting Daphnis and Chloe that had 
been so long out of their sight. Certainly when 
they appeared and had called and whistled as they 
were wont, the sheep rose up presently and fell to 
feed, and the mantling 1 goats skipped and leapt 
as rejoicing at the safety of their familiar goatherd. 

But Daphnis for his life could not be merry, because 
he had seen Chloe naked, and that beauty which 
before was not unveiled. His heart ached as though 
it were gnawed with a secret poison, insomuch that 
sometimes he puifed and blowed thick and short 
as if somebody had been in a close pursuit of him, 

1 eagerly desiring. 
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kovtos avTov, irore Be .€7rt'\€£7re 1 KaOdirep 6/cSa- 
iravrjOev iv raU Trporepais iiriSpofials. iSoKei 
to \ovrpbv elvat rrjs 0a\drTrj(; (į>o^epd)Tepov, 
ivojuįe ttjv yfrvfflv en Trapą *ro£ę fieveiv, 
ola vios Kai 2 asypoi/cos Kai en dyvo&v r b v E/)0)roę 
\r)<rTr]pt,ov. 

1 so p, prob. old var. : Aq 4*-foi*e 2 pq omit 
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sometimes again he breathed so faintly as if his 
breath had bin quite spent in the late incursions. 
That washing seemed to him more dangerous and 
formidable then the sea, and he thought his life was 
still in the hands and at the dispose of the Tyrian 
pirates, as being a young rustic and yet unskilled in 
the assassinations and robberies of Love. 
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A SUMMARY OF THE SECOND BOOK 



The Vintage is kept and solemnized. 

Afier that, Daphnis and Chloe retum to the Jields. 
Philetas the herdsman entertains them rvith a discourse of 
Cupid and love. Love increases betmizt them. In the 
mean ūme the young men of Methymna come into the 
fields of Mytilene to harvk and hunt. Their pinnace 
having lost her cable, they fasten her to the shore rvith a 
rvith. A goat gnarvs the rvith in piecės. The ship rvith 
her money and other riches is blorvn off to sea. The 
Methymnaeans, madded at it, look aboutfor him that did 
it. They light upon Daphnis and pay him soundly. 
The country lads come in to help him. Philetas is 
constituted judge. A Methymnaean is plaintiff, Daphnis 
defendant. Daphnis carries the day. The Methymnaeans 
fall to force, but are beaten off rvith clubs. Getting horne 
they complain of injury and loss by the Mytilenians. 
The Methymnaeans presently command Bryaxis their 
general to move rvith 10 ships against the Mytilenians 
knorving nothing. They land at the Jields, plunder all 
they can lay their hands on, and carry arvay Chloe. 
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Daphnis, knoming it, rvould die, but the Nymphs comfort 
him. Pari sends a ierror (ivhich is rarely described) upon 
the Methymnaeans, and rvarns their captain in his sleep to 
bring back Chloe. The captain obeys, and she returns 
joyful to Daphnis. They keep holy-days to Pan, and 
Philetas is there. Lamo tells the Story of the Pipe. 
Philetas gives Daphnis his most artįficial pipe. Daphnis 
and Chloe proceed to the binding of one another by 
amorous oaths. 
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AOrOS AETTEPOS 



1. ^HBrj &į tĄs oir&pas aKįia^ovarj^ Kai iirel- 

yovroę rov rpvyrjTov, Traę 9įv kūtcl rovę dypovę 

iv €pyą>. 6 fiev \r)vovę €7r€aK€va^€V, 6 Sk irlOovę 

if;€ted0aip€V, 6 Se dppfyovę €tt\€K€V 1 €įie\e tivi 

SpeTrdvrję /M/epa? eę įSorpvoę to/jltjv, Kai krepą* 

\lOov 6\lyjrcu Ta evoiva 'r&v ftorpvav Svvajievov, 

kol aX\(p \vyov %r)pa<; ir\r)yals KaTe^aafievrj^, 

<oę av viro (ĮhdtI vvKT&p. to yKevKoę <f>£poiTO.\ 

aĮiekrjaavres oirv Kai 6 Ad<j>vi? Kai rj XXor) t&v 

aiy&v Kai r&v irpoPdrcov %ei/ooę d)<Į)€\€tav a\\r)v 

a\\oię 2 įierehihoaav. 6 Įiev i/Sdara^ev iv dp- 

pl%oi<s ySoT/Duę, Kai iirdrei Tcuę \rjvoc^ ifi/3dWcov, 

Kai elę tovs irldovę €<į>epe roy olvov, r\ h\ Tpo<Į>fjv 

irapea Kevale rolę rpvycoac, Kai ivfyei ttotov 

avrolę Trpeo-fivrepov olvov, Kai t&v dfiTrikcov 8£ 

Taę raTT€ivoT€pa<; direrpvya. iraaa yap /carą 

ttjv Aecfiov a/x,7re\oę 3 Taireivrj, ov fiereaypoę 

ovBk dvaSev&pdę, dXka Karca ra KkrjĮiara airo- 

Tetvovaa Kai &c7rep kittos vefiofiivrį* Kai 7ratę 

av i<f)LKoiTO 4 fiorpvos apri rAę %ež/>aę i/c cirap- 

ydvcov \ė\v/JL€Voę. 

1 Uiii iw€\4ici(cv 2 &\\rjv &\\ois E : mss aAA^Aoi* 
A 4$dwri(€v * 80 Herch : mss įv 4 A h<pU. 
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1. The autumn now being grown to its height and 
the vintage at hand, every rural began to stir and be 
busy in the fields, some to repair the wine presses, 
some to scour the tuns and hogsheads ; others were 
making baskets, skeps, and panniers, and others 
providing little hooks to catch and cut the bunches 
of the grapes. Here one was looking busily about 
to find a stone that would serve him to bruise the 
stones of grapes, there another furnishing himself 
with dry willow-wood 1 brayed in a mortar, to carry 
away 2 the must in the night with light before him,/ 
Wherefore Daphnis and Chloe for this time laid 
aside the care of the flocks, and put their helping 
hands to the work. Daphnis in his basket carried 
grapes, cast them into the press and trod them there, 
and then anon tunned the wine into the butts. 
Chloe dressed meat for the vintagers and served 
them with drink of the old wine, or gathered 
grapes of the lower vines. For all the vines about 
Lesbos, being neither high-grown nor propped with 
trees, incline themselves and protend their palmits 
towards the ground, and creep like the ivy ; so that 
indeed a very infant, if that his -hands be loose from 
his swathes, may easily reach and pull a bunch. 

1 t. e. to make some sort of torch or lamp. 2 draw off. 
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2. Olov ovv el/cbs iv koprį Aiovv<rov Kai 
ouvov yeveo-ei, ai įiev yvval/ceę i/c tg>v Tr\r\aiov 
dyp&v elę iiriKovpiav olvov 1 /cefckrjfiivai t$ 
Ad<Į>vi8i rouę d<Į>0a\p,ovę €7r€į3aX\ov, 2 Kai eirrjvovv 
o>ę oįjloiov t& Aiovvaa) to #a\\oę. Kai rtę t&v 
Opaavrepcov Kai i<Į>i\r)(re, Kai rbv Ad<f>viv Trapą)- 
įvve, ttjv Be XX6rjv ekvTrąaev. 

Oi Se iv Tatę \r)voi<z iroiKiKas <Į>cova<; eppnvTov 
€7rl ttjv X\6rjv, Kai &airep iiri 3 riva HaKftrįv 
Xdrvpoc ĮmvLK(i>repov eV^S©!/, Kai ifi^pvTO 76- 
vk<rQai Troiįivia Kai vir eKeivrj^ vep,e<rdai 9 &are 
av irakiv r) įjuev tjBcto, Ad<Į>vi<; ihvireiTO. 
€VX 0VT0 ^ 4 Ta%6G>ę 7ravaaa0ai tov rpvyqrov 6 
Kai \afiea0ac tg>v <rvv^0a>v ^copicov, Kai dvrl 
ttįs apjovaov fiorjs aKOveiv avpiyyoę r) t&v 
TTOi^viaov avra>v /3\r)xa>fjL€V(t)v. 

Kai €7T€i Scayevofievayv o\£ya>v rjp^p&v ai įiev 
apnrekoi reTpvyijvTo, irL0oi Be to ykevKoę® el'ypv, 
€&€i Bk ovk£t ovSkv 7ToXv)(€tpia^, KaTrfKavvov tcL? 
dyikaę etę to ireBiov. Kai p,d\a yaipovjes Ta? 
Nvfu^aę 7rpoa€Kvvovv, )8oT/?fę avTaZę Kopi^ovT€<i 
iirl KKrįfiaTtov a7ra/?%aę toO TpvyrjTov. ovSe tov 
7rpoT€pov ypbvov d/jb€\&<; 7tot€ 7rapr}\0ov, dX\? 
deL T€ dpypp.ęvoi 1 voprąs Trpoarjhpevov Kai įįc 
vo/jifjs dvibvTes TrpoaeKvvovv, Kai irdvTto^ tl 

1 Uiii omits 2 A kfe\<povs 4fx&d\€i (corr. to br&rci) 
s A omits Uiii Bcž^ov (Amyot) 4 A omits 5 so 
Hirsch : mss acc. 8 Parr tc*xo* 7 A ipx> 
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2. Now as they were wont in the feast of Bacchus 
and the solemnisation of the birth of wine, the women 
that came from the neighbouring fields to help, cast 
their eyes all upon Daphnis, gave him prick and 
praise for beafity, and said h e was like to Bacchus 
himself. And now and then one of the bolder 
strapping girls would catch him in her arms and 
kiss him. Those wanton praises and expressions 
did animate the modest youth, but vexed and grieved 
the poor Chloe. • 

But the men that were treading in the press cast 
out various voices upon Chloe, and leapt wildly 
before her like so many Satyre before a young 
Bacchant, and wished that they themselves were 
sheep, that such a shepherdess might tend them. 
And thus the giri in her turn was pleased, and 
Daphnis stung with pain. But they wished the 
vintage might soon be done that they might return 
to their haunts in the fields, that instead of that 
wild untuned noise of the clowns they might hear 
again the sweet pipe or the blating of the cattle. 

And when after a few days the grapes were 
gathered and the must tunned into the vessels, 
and there needed no longer many hands to help, 
they drove again their flocks to the plain, and 
with great joy and exultation worshipped and adored 
the Nymphs, offering to them the firstfruits of the 
vintage, clusters hanging on their branches. Nor 
did they in former time with negligence ever pass by 
the Nymphs, but always when they came forth to feed 
would sit them down reverentially in the cave, and 
when they went home would first adore and beg 
their grace, and brought to them always something, 
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iirtyepov, rj avffo? rį oircopav rj <Į>v\\d8a %\.&pav 
rj ya\a/CTO<; CTrovSrjv. Kol tovtov pev v&Tepov 
dpoifiaę eKopLaavTO Trapą Ttov 0e&v. totc Sk 
Kvveę, <į>acrLv, e/c heap&v \v0evT6s icfdpTGov, 
iavpiTTov, įSov, rotę rpdyotę Kai To£ę nrpoįSaTois 
(TvveiraXaiov, 

3. Tepiropevocę Se avroh icjyiaraTcu TrpecftvTr)*: 
acavpav ivSe&vpivoę, Kapf5curiva<; viročeSepevos, 
irrjpav ięrjpTijpevos fcal rrjv irrjpav 1 irakaidv. 
ouroę Trkrjaiov KadLaas avr&v &Se elire* "<Pc\r}Taę 9 
& TrcuSeę, 6 Trpeafivrr}*; iyd), Sę 7roXXa fiev 
raicSe ratę Nu/4<£euę į<ra, 7ro\\d 8e T<į> Uavl 
i /c e Iv (p iavpiaa, fiocov Se 7roWrį<; ayi\rį<; rĮyr)- 
a-djjLTjv fJLOPrj pavatKrį. f/KO) Se 4 vpZv ocra elhov 
fir}vv<rcov, ocra r/tcovaa dirayjekcav. tcfjTroę iarC 

ĮIOL T&V ifJLCOV %€ip&V <€pyOV>, OV, i£ OV V6ĮJL6LV 

hia yrjpaę eiravadprjVy i^eTrovrįa'dprjv, oaa &pat 
(bepovat 2 iravra e^caz/ iv avT<į> Ka0* &pav etcdo-rrjp 9 
?7/>oę poSa, icpiva Kai vaKivdoę 3 Kai ta dpĄoTepa, 
Oepovs p,r]/cQ)V€<; Kai d^paSeę Kai prįka iravra, 
vvv apuirekoi Kai a v Kai Kai poial Kai jjbvpra 
ftktopd. etę tovtov tov Kryirov opvLOmv dyi\ai 
avvepxovTac to ecoffivov, tcov piv €ę Tpo<Į>r)v, r&v 
Se eę c&Srjv. cvvrįpecĮ)})*; yap Kai KaTcur klos Kai 
7n;ya?ę Tpicrl KaTappvTov av irepiekrj tis ttįv 
alpaaudv, aXaos opav olrjaeTai. 

4. " WiG6k06vri Se poi Trjpuepov dp,<j>l pAarjv 

r)pepav V7rb ratę poials Kai ra£ę pvpplvais 

/3Xeir€Tai irals pvpTa Kai poiaę eypvy \cvk6s 

1 t V ir. : Headlam ra{fTriv < tpyov > Hirsch. 
* omission of ai is strange ; perh. 6<rupai and delete <Į>cp, as 
gloss E 8 Ap -Qqv 
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either a flower or an apple or an apronful of green 
leaves or a sacrifice of milk. And for this they 
afterwards received no small rewards and favours 
from the Goddesses. And now, like dogs let slip, 
as the saying is, they skip and dance and sing and 
pipe, and wrestle playfully with their flocks. 

3. While they thus delight themselves, there comes 
up to them an old man, clad in his rug and mantle 
of skins, his carbatins or clouted shoes, his scrip hang- 
ing at his back, and that indeed a very old one. When 
he was sate down by them, thus he špoke and told his 
story : " I, my children, am that old Philetas who have 
often sungto these Nymphs and often piped to yonder 
Pan, and have led many a herd by the art of music 
alone. And I come to shew you what I have seen and 
to tell you what I have heard. I have a garden which 
my own hands and labour planted, and ever since by 
my old age I gave over fields and herds, to dress and 
trim it has been my care and entertainment. What 
flowers or fruits the season of the year teems, there 
they are at every season. In the spring there are 
roses and lilies, the hyacinths and both the forms of 
violets ; in the summer, poppies, pears, and all sorts 
of apples. And now in the autumn, vines and figtrees, 
pomegranates, and the green myrtles. Into this 
garden flocks of birds come every morning, some to 
feed, some to sing. For it is thick, opacous, and 
shady, and watered all by three fountains ; and if you 
took the wall away you would think you saw a wood. 

4. " As I went in there to-day about noon, a boy 
appeared in the pomegranate and myrtle grove, with 
myrtles and pomegranates in his hand ; white as milk, 
ąnd his hąir shining with the glance of fire ; clean 
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&(nrep yd\a Kai £av0b<: otcirep 1 irvp, <rTiXirvb^ 
G)ę dprc \e\ov/*ez/oę. yvįivos tįv, įjlovos fy* eirai- 
tjev ft>ę lBlov Kryrrov rpvy&v. eya> fiev ovv &pfjbrja-ci 
eir 2 avTov coę avXXrjyĮr6fJi€V0f;, Beicas firį vir dye- 
peo^taę Taę įivpplva^ Kai raę /ootaę KaratcKdar)" 
6 Be įie fcov(f>co<; Kai paBico? vire^evye, irore puev 
Tatę poBcovials viroTpe^v* irork Be raię įi^kodo-lv 

VTTOKpVTTTOĮieVO^, &<T7T€p TTepBlKO? VCOTTOS. KaiTOl 

TroKKaKis p&v irpayįia 3 ea^ov epi<į>ov<; yaXa0rįvoi><; 
8id!)KG)v, 7roWdKi<; Be eKaįiov fJLera0ewv /ioc^ovę 
dpTiyevvrjTOvs* dXXa tovto 7ToiklXov ti '^prįjjua 
fįv Kai d07jparov. 

" J£ap,<bv ovv a>ę yepcov Kai eirepeio-d/jievos rf) 
l3aKTr}p[ą Kai a imi <Į>vXdTTCov firj <j>vyrj, eirvvOa- 
VOĮJLTįV Tivoę earl t&v yeirovcov Kai t i /3ov\6fi€vo? 
dXXorpiov KrjTTOV rpvyą. 6 Be direKplvaTO pukv 
oiBev, a-Tct^ Be 7rXrjaiov eyeka irdvv diraXbv Kai 
e/3aXXe įie rotę /ivpToię Kai ovk oZS' 07ra>ę €0eXye 
įjLrįKert 0v/jbov(T0ac. eBeoįirįv ovv et? ftelpas eXJ0eiv 
įjirjBev <Į>o/3ovfievov eri, Kai &įjlvvov Karą r&v 
fivpreov d<Į>tfcr€iv* 67rtSouę fitfkcov Kai poi&v 
irape^etv re del rpvyav ra (frvra Kai Bpeireiv 
ra dv0rj, Tvyfov irap avrov <į>LXrj putroj ei/oę. 

5. "*EiVTav0a irdvv Kairvpov yeXdaa<; d<j>lr)ai 
Ą>wvr\Vy oiav ovre drįBcov ovre %eXiB(bv ovre kvkvos 

1 pq aš 2 A eis 3 p irpdyfiara 4 A o^frat 
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and bright as if he had newly washed himself. 
Naked he was, alone he was; he.played and wan- 
toned it about, and culled and pulled, as if it had bin 
his own garden. Therefore I ran at him as fast as 
I could, thinking to get him in my clutches. For 
indeed I was afraid lest by that wanton', untoward, 
malapert ramping and hoity-toity which he kept in 
the grove, he would at length break my pomegranates 
and myrtles. But h e, with a soft and easy sleight, as 
he listed, gave me the slip, sometimes running under 
roses, sometimes hiding himself in the poppies, like a 
cunning, huddling chick of a partridge. I have often 
had enough to do to run after the sucking kids, and 
often tired myself off my legs to catch a giddy young 
calf ;. but this was a cunning piece and a thing that 
could not be catched. 

" Being then wearied, as an old man, and leaning 
upon my staff, and withal looking to him lest h e 
should escape away, I asked what neighbours child 
he was, and what he meant to rob another man* s 
orchard so. But he answered me not a word, but 
coming nearer, laughed most sweetly and flung 
the myrtle-berries at me, and pleased me so, I know 
not how, that all my anger vanished quite. I asked 
him therefore that he would give himself without 
fear into my hands, and swore to him by the myrtles 
that I would not only send him away with apples and 
pomegranates Jx> boot, but give him leave whensoever 
he pleased to pull the finest fruits and flowers, if he 
would but give me one kiss. 

5. " With that, setting up a loud laughter, he sent 
forth a voice such as neither the swallow nor the 
nightingale has, nor yet the swan when h e is grown 
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6/jlolco<; 1 ipol yepcov yevopevor * 'E/iol pev y & 
^CkrjTCLy <Į>tXrja-at (T€ <Į)06voę 2 ouSetę' fiovkopai yap 
<f>i\eia0ai paKKov rj av yeveaOai veoę* opa Si, et 
o oi kcl6 rįkiKiav to h&pov. oihev yap a e &<į>e\rjaei 
to yrfpas irpb<; to prj 8id>K€iv epe perą to ev 
<j>l\r)pa. hvadrjpaTos eipi z Kai lepatci Kai aerį) 
Kai ei ris a\\oę Tovrtov GHCvrepos opvię. ovtoi 
7reuę iya> Kai ei Boko> 7ra?ę, d\\a kai rov VLpovov 
TrpeaftvTepos Kai avrov rov Travroę* Kai ae olha 
vepovTa 7rpco07j/3rįv iv etceLvcp rį> e\et 5 to 7r\aTu 
ftovKokiov, Kai TraprjĮMfįv a o u avpiTTOvri 7rpoę Talę 
<Į>rįyois eKetvaię, fjviKa iįpaę 'A/^a/oiAAiSoę* d\\d 
pe ov% ecopas KaiTOi Tr\rjaiov paka rfj Koprį 
irapeo-T&Ta. aol pev ovv eKeivr\v €&a)fca f Kai iįSrj 
aoi 7ra?Seę dyaOol /3ovko\oi Kai yeaopyoi. vvv 
Ad(f)vcv Troipaivco Kai X\6r)v* Kai fjViKa av avroitę 
eU h> avvaydyco to ea>0iv6v, etę rov abu epyppuai 
Krjirov Kai re piropai To?ę avOeai Kai To£ę <Į>vtois 
Kav Ta?ę irr^yai^ Taurais Kai \ovopai. Sid tovto 
Koka Kai tcl av0rį Kai ra (Į>vrd to?? ipols \ovTpoT? 
dpSopeva. opa Se prj tl aoi t&v <f>vroov KaraKe- 
KKacrai, pĄ Tię oircopa TerpvyrjTai, pr\ ti$ avOovę 
pVįa ireirdri^Taiy prj tis irr^yrį TerdpaKrai. koi 
X a fy € povo? dvOpdoirtov iv yrfpą Oeaadpevoę* tovto 
to iraioiov. 

6. "TavTa elircov dvrįkaTO KaOdirep drjSovoę 

1 so Brunck : mss Stotos ytv6įx. ; A <paiv6/x. 2 so 
Wytt : mss ir6vos 3 pq iyk 4 so Herch : mss iravrhs 
Xp6vov (gloss on KpSvov) 6 A tpei : but cf. Theocr. 25. \6 

6 Uiii omits 
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old like to me : ' Philetas/ said he, ' I grudge not 
at all to give thee a kiss ; for it is more pleasure for 
me to be kissed then for thee to be young again. But 
consider with thyself whether such a gift as that be of 
use to thy age. For thy old age cannot help thee that 
thou shalt not folio w m e, after that one kiss. But I 
cannot be taken, though a hawk or an eagle or any 
other swifter bird were flown at me. I am not a 
boy though I seem to be so, but am older then 
Saturn and all this universe. I know that when 
thou wast yet a boy thou didst keep a great herd on 
yonder water-meadow ; and I was present to thee 
when under those oak-trees thou didst sing and play 
on the pipe for the dear love of Amaryllis. But thou 
didst not see me although I stood close by the maid. 
It was I that gave her thee in marriage, and thou 
hast had sons by her, jolly herdsmen and husband- 
men. And now I take care of Daphnis and Chloe ; 
and when I have brought them together in the 
inorning, I come hither to thy garden and take 
my pleasure among these groves and flowers of thine, 
and wash myself also in these fountains. And this is 
the cause why thy roses, violets, lilies, hyacinths, and 
poppies, all thy flowers and thy plants, are still so 
fair and beautiful, because they are watered with my 
wash. Cast thy eyes round about, and look whether 
there be any one stem of a flower, any twig of a 
tree, broken, whether any of thy fruits be pulled or 
any flower trodden down, whether any fountain be 
troubled and mudded ; and rejoice, Philetas, that 
thou alone of all mortals hast seen this boy in thy 
old age.' 

6. " This said, the sweet boy sprang into the 
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i>€OTToę iirl T^ę fivppivaę, Kai ickahov dfieiftmv i/c 
/chctSov Sca t&v <Į)vW(ov dvelpirev 1 etę a/cpov. elSov 
avrov Kai TTTepvyas 6K t&v &pM>v Kai ro^dpia 

ĮJL€Taį;V T&V TTT€pVy(OV Kūl T&V M/jLCOV, KOL OVK&Tl 

etSov 2 ovt€ TavTa oi/re avTov. ei he purj /jLaTrjv 
TavTaę raę 7ro\ia<; ecfcvo-a, firjSe yrįpatras fiaTaiOTe- 
/>aę Taę <į>pevas iKTr)<rap,r)v, "EpcoTi, & iralSeę, 
KaT€<T7T€ia0€ f Kai *E/Oftm vįi&v p£kei" 

7. Hdvv €T€p(j>0rį(Tav &o"irep įjlv0ov ov \6yov 
ciKovovTes, Kai iirvvOdvovTo tL ggtL 7tot€ 6 v E/OG>ę, 
TroTepa 7ratę fį opvis, Kai tL BvvaTai. irakiv ot>v 
6 <S>CKr)Ta<; e<Į>rį* fC ®eoę Sctcv, & TratSeę, o v E/0G>ę, 3 
veos Kai /caXoę Kai 7reTo/*ei>oę. Sia tovto Kai 
veoTJįTi ftaipei Kai /ca\\oę Sico/cei Kai Taę ijru^aę 
dvairTepol, hvvaTai Be toctovtov ocov ovhe o 
ZeiJę. KpaTec puev o-Toi^eicov, Kparet Se aaTpcov, 
KpaTei t&v 6įloLu)V de&v* ovhe vfieis ToaovTov 
t&v aly&v Kai t&v TrpofiaTcov. tcl avOr) irdvTa 
w EyOG)Toę e py a* Ta ^vtcl tūvtū tovtov iroiriĮiaTa. 
Sia, tovtov Kai iroTafiol piovai Kai avepoc irvkov- 
aiv. eyvcov 8^ iya> Kai Tavpov ipacOevTa, Kai a>ę 
oiaTpoi) 7r\?77elę epbVKaTO* Kai Tpdyov Ą>i\r\Gavra 
alya, Kai rjKo\ov0ei iravTa^ov. 

" AuToę fiev yap tj/jltjv^ veoę, Kai rjpdaOrjv 'Ayua- 

/0L>W/8oę # Kai ovt€ Tpo<j>f)<} ifMepbvrjp/rįv, ovt€ ttotov 

1 A avrj\0€v 2 Parr omit 8 6 "Epus : A y Ep«$, 

Christian emendation ? cf. 4&&irri(ę v 2. 1 4 A 9jv f but cf, 
irap4ifxT)v 2. 5 
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myrtle grove, and like a young nightingale, from 
bough to bough under the green leaves, skipped to 
the top of the myrtles. Then I saw his wings 
hanging at his shoulders, and at his back between 
his wings a little bow with darts ; and since that 
moment never saw either them or him any inore. 
If therefore I wear not now these gray hairs of mine 
in vain, and by my age have not got a trivial mind, 
you two, O Daphnis and Chloe, are destined 1 to 
Love, and Love himself takes care of you." 

7. With this they were both hugely delighted ; 
and thought they heard a tale, not a true discourse, 
and therefore they would ask him questions : " And 
what is Love ? is he a boy or is he a bird ? and what 
can he do I pray you, gaffer?'" Therefore again 
thus Philetas: "Love, my children, is a God, a 
young youth and very fair, and winged to fly. And 
therefore he delights in youth, follows beauty, and 
gives our fantasy her wings. His power 's so vast 
that that of Jove is not so great. He governs in the 
elements, rules in the stars, and domineers even o'er 
the Gods that are his peers. Nay, you have not 
such dominion o'er your sheep and goats. Ali 
flowers are the work of Love. Those plants are his 
creations and poems. 2 By him it is that the rivers 
flow, and by him the winds blow. I have known 
a bull that has been in love and run bellowing 
through the meadows as if he had been stung by a 
breese, a he-goat too so in love with a virgin-she 
that he has followed her up and down through the 
woods, through the lawns. 

" And I myself once was young, and fell in love 
with Amaryllis, and forgot to eat my meat and drink 

1 conseorated. 2 things made. 
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ir()o<Te<į>ep6ĮJLrįv, ovre vttvov 1 įpovpbrjv. ffKyovv ttįv 
yfrvfflv, Ttjv fcapSiav i7ra\\6p,rįv, to a&įia e-^rt^o- 
fjurjv iftotov a>ę 7rac6p,€vo<;, eaicoirtov coę vetcpov- 
fievoę, eis irorapLOv^ eveficuvov a>ę icaoĮievos. Ikcl- 
\ovv tov Hava ftorjūbv &>ę Kai 2 avrov Ttj<; IKn/oę 
ipaaOevTa. iTrįvovv ttjv 'H^o) to *AfiapvWl8os 
ovofia įier ifie icdkovaav kclt€icK(ov Taę o-vpiyyaę, 
ori fioL Taę įj&v y8o0ę eOekyov, 'A/iapvWi8a Se ovk 
fjyov. "Epeoroę ydp oiSev <Į)dpp,atcov, oi irivopjevov, 
ovk ia0i6fjb€pov, ovk 3 iv ftJSalę \ey6fievov, otl įjly) 
<į>L\rjĮxa Kai TT6pifio\rj Kai avyKaTaKkiQr\vai yvp,- 
vois o , d>fJLao'i" 

8. <I>t\?7Taę Įiev rocavra* iraiSevo-aę airrov? 
a7raWa,TT€Tai, t v povę rtva? irap avr&v Kai 
€pi<f)ov rjSrj KepdcTrjv Xa/3dov. oi 8e fiovoi Kara- 
\ei<f>d€VT€<; Kai rore irp&rov aKOvaavre? to "E/og>- 
Toę ovofia, raę re i|ri/%aę avvea-Tcikrjo-av viro 
\vttt)<; Kai €7rav€\06vT€<; vvkt&p elę ra? iiravKjei? 
irap£fiaXkov olę ijKovaav ra avr&v " \A\yoOow 
oi ip&vres, Kai rįfielr dpdKjovaiv, iv rj puck^Kafiev 5 
KaOevhetv oi Svvavrai, tovto pkv Kai vvv iravyp- 
įxev Kai i7/i€tę* KaecrOcu SoKOvai, Kai irap rįjuv to 
irvp* iircOvįjLovo'cv dWiį\ov^ opav, Sid tovto 
Oclttov eiypp&da yeveaOat ttjv Ąfiepav. a^eSbv 
tovto iaTiv o eįoctfę* Kai ipcbfiev aKKrfKoav ovk 

1 A irvo^v 2 A omits, cf 2. 16 8 A omits pq \a\o<i- 
ficvov 4 Uiii fjLtvrot ravra 6 Uiii kpt\ov<riv t<rar koI 
7}/j.€is 1)fi(k4iKaficv (incorp. gloss following loss of Iv* by 
haplogr.) : B &/j.€Aov<tiv tv* ĄfiekliKaficv, t)fxe\4\KafjL*v Suolus 
(incorp. gloss on T?' ^ueA.^*-) : p doubtful 
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my drink, and never could compose to sleep. My 
panting heart was very sad and anxious, and my 
body shook with cold. I cried out oft, as if I had bin 
thwacked and basted back and sides ; and then again 
was still and mute, as if I had layen among the dead. 
I cast myself into the rivers as if I had bin all on 
a fire. I called on Pan that he would help me, as 
having sometimes bin himself catched with the 
love of peevish Pitys. I praised Echo that with 
kindness she restored and trebled to me the dear 
name of Amaryllis. I broke my pipes because they 
could delight the kine, but could not draw me 
Amaryllis. For there is no medicine for love, neither 
meat, nor drink, nor any charm, but only kissing and 
embracing and lying side by side." 

8. Philetas, when he had thus instructed the unskil- 
ful lovers, and was presented with certain cheeses and 
a young goat of the first horns, went his way. But 
when they were alone, having then first heard of 
the name of Love, their minds were struck with a 
kind of madness, and returning home with the fall of 
night, they began each to compare those things which 
they had suffered in themselves with the doctrine of 
Philetas concerning lovers and love : " The lover has 
his grief and sadness, and we have had our share of 
that. They are languishing and careless in just such 
things as we. They cannot sleep, and we still watch 
for the early day. They think they are burnt, and we 
too are afire. They desire nothing more then to see 
one another, and for that cause we pray the day to 
come quickly. This undoubtedly is love, and we, 
it seems, are in love without knowing whether or 
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elSores ei tovto Įjuev cctiv 6 epcoę iyco Se o ep<B- 

fievoę. tl ovv TavTa d\yov/j,ev; tl Se aWi]\ov<; 

ęrjTOVfiev; akrjOrj irdvTa elirev 6 <t>i\r)Tas. to i k 

tov KTjirov iraihLov &<f>0rj Kai to£? irarpdaiv Ąįi&v 

ovap ifceivo Kai ve/iecv raę aye\aę eKehjevae. 

7ra>ę av rtę avro \d/3oi; ĮUtcpov ian, Kai <f>ev- 

įerai. Kai 7ra>ę av Ttę avrb <f>vyoi; tmepd e^et,, Kai 

KaTa\rįyJreTai. eirl raę Nvpxf>aę 8ei /3otį0ov<; Karą- 

favyetv. 1 a\V ovSe <t>i\r)Tav 6 Udv aHpekrjaev 

*Afiapv\\C8o<; ip&vra. o era elirev dpa <f>dpfiafca, 

ravra įrjTrjTeov, 2 <į>L\r)Įia Kai irepifiohrjv Kai KeZ- 

adai yvfivovę yaįiaL* k p vos fiev, aXka Kapreprjao- 

fiev 3 hevrepov fieTa <t>c\rjTav" 

9. Tovto avrols yiverai* vvKrepivov TraiSevTiį- 

piov. Kai ayayovreę riję iinovarję rjfiepaę 5 T^ę 

aye\as eh voĮJbrjV, i<Į>tkrĮ<rav fiev a\\iį\ov<; l&ovre?, 

o pĄirw irporepov eiroLrja'av, Kai irepiefiaXov T^ę 

^elpaę i7raXKd^avre^ to Sk TpiTov &kvovv <į>ap- 

puaKov, diroSvOevTeę KaTaK)u0r}var BpaavTepov 

ydp oi įiovov TrapOevcov a\Xa Kai vecov aliroKcav, 

irdktv ovv vvfj aypvTTvLav 6 eyovva Kai evvoiav 

t m v yeyevrįpAv&v Kai KaTapApĄiv twv 7rapa\e\eL/jL- 

įievtov " y Et<Į>t\ija'afiev, Kai ovBev o<Į>e\oę' irepie- 

į3d\ofiev 9 Kai ov&ev ifKeov. c^eSoz/ to vvyKara- 

KkiOfjvai 7 įiovov (ĮydpfiaKov ep&Tos. iretpaTeov Kai 

1 pq aor. 2 p -r4a : A omits toGto 3 so Heinsius 
(Amyot) : mss ^aprv(Ą<roficv p Zevrepov 4 Uii ylyvtrat 
6 A dat. 6 vvl aypvirvlav : A iįaypvrvlav (v lost after olv) • 
p ityptnrvla : q kypvirviav (B marg. vvį) p tvvoia B omits 
rot v ytytv. Karaniptytv Jungermann : mss -is : Uiii omits 
#coi 7 so E, cf. 8 and 11 : mss trx^6v. rb olp koltokK 
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no this be love or ourself a lover. And so if we 
ask why we have this grief and why this seeking 
each after the other, the answer is clear : Philetas 
did not lie a tittle. That boy in the garden was 
seen too by our fathers Lamo and Dryas in that 
dream, and 'twas he that commanded us to the field. 
How is it possible for one to catch him? He's 
small and slim, and so will slip and steal away. 
And how should one escape and get away from him 
by flight ? He has wings to overtake us. We must 
fly to the Nymphs our patronesses ; but Pan, alas ! 
did not help his servant Philetas when he was mad 
on Amaryllis. Therefore those remedies which 
he taught us are before all things to be tried, 
kissing, embracing, and lying together on the 
ground. It 's cold indeed, but after Philetas we '11 
endure it." 

9. Of this sort then was their nocturnal schooling. 
When it was day and their flocks were driven to 
the field, they ran, as soon as they saw one another, 
to kiss and embrace, which before they never did. 
Yet of that third remedy which the old Philetas # 
taught, they durst not make experiment; for that 
was not only an enterprise too bold for maids, 
but too high for young goatherds. Therefore still, 
as before, came night without sleep, and with 
remembrance of what was done and with complaint 
of what was not: "We have kissed one another 
and are never the better; we have clipped and 
embraced, and that 's as good as nothing too. There- 
fore to lie together is certainly the only remaining 
remedy of love. That must be tried by all means. 
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rovrov. iv airę iravrcos tl KpeiTTOV carai 1 
<Į>ikrį imtos " 

10. 'EttI tovtocs rotę \oytap,oi<;, olov eUoę, Kai 
ovetpara ecbpcov ipcoTi/cd, ra, <f>i\rjfjLaTa, T<zę irepi- 
^8o\aę* Kai oaa Se įie(F rjfiepav ovk eirpaįav, ravra 
ovap eirpa^av yvįivol įast d\\rj\cov ckcivto. iv- 
Oe&repot, 8e Karą rrjv iiriovaav r)įiepav dvearrjaav, 
Kai pol^cp Taę dyekas KarrfKavvov iireiyoĮievot, irpbę 2 
rd <į>iXrjĮxaTa. Kai Ihovres dXkrfKov<; ap,a fieiSid- 
fiari TrpoaiBpa/JbOv. 3 ra fiev oiv (f>i\r)fiaTa iyevero 
Kai r} irepil3o\rj rcov ^eipGiV rĮKoXovOrja€' to Se 

TpLTOV <į>dpĮJUKOV iį3pd8w€, fl7]T€ TOV Ad<j>Vl8o? 

To\/j,cbvTO<i elirelv įxr)T€ T^ę X\6rj<; /3ov\o/jl4vt)s 
Kardp^ecOai, eare TI>XV 4 K ^ L tovto ihrpaįav 

11. KaOe^ouevoL iirl aTekeftovę Spvbs vrkrjalov 
d\\rfk(DV Kai yevad/nevoi T?)ę iv <Į>i\rjuaTi 
repyjrea)^, dirXrjaT(o^ ive<į>opovvro ttjs rjSovrję. tjaav 
Se Kai ysip&v irepLfioXal Ohiyjnv tols aTOfiaai 
irapkyovaai. Kai Kard 6 rrjv ra>v yeip&v irepc- 
J3o\r}v 6 fiiaiorepov Srj tov AdĄviSoę iiriairaaa- 
įievov, Kkįverai 7 irtos iirl ifKevpdv f) XXorj' ą 
KaKelvoę Be avy KaraKhlv erai rq> <Į)iXrj/iiaTC aKokov- 
O&v. Kai yvtopiaavTes tg>v ovelpcov rrįv eiKova, 
KareKetvro tto\vv yjpbvov &airep avvSeSefievoi. 
cISotcs 8 Be t&v ivrevOev ovSev, Kai vo/jdaavreę 
tovto elvai irepas ipcoTiKrjs d7ro\ava€cos, /jbaTrjv to 
TfKelaTov ttjs rj/juipas SairavrįaavTeę ScekvBrjaav, 
Kai Taę dye\as dirrįkavvov tt)v vvktū jJuaovvTes. 

1 A iari 2 q teark 3 pq /cartS. 4 &tt€ r&xv A lac. 
6 Kai Kara SO Ė : Aq icara : p Kai 6 A irpo<r&okal (from 
TreoifioAal above) : p irpoff&oKty 7 A8e <rvyK\. from below 
" p lti6vrcs 
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There 's something in it, without doubt, more effica- 
cious then in a kiss." 

10. While they indulged these kind of thoughts, 
they had, as it was like, their amorous dreams, 
kissing and clipping ; and what they did not in the 
day, that they acted in the night, and lay together. 
But the next day they rose up still the more 
possessed, and drive their flocks with a whistling 
to the fields, hasting to their kisses again, and 
when they saw one another, smiling sweetly ran 
together. Kisses passed, embraces passed, but that 
third remedy was slow to come ; for Daphnis durst 
not mention it, and Chloe too would not begin, till 
at length even by chance they made this essay of it : 

11. They sate both close together upon the 
trunk of an old oak, and having tasted the sweet- 
ness of kisses they were ingulfed insatiably in 
pleasure, and there arose a mutual contention and 
striving with their clasping arms which made a 
close compression of their lips. And when Daphnis 
hugged her to him with a more violent desire, it 
came about that Chloe inclined a little on her 
side, and Daphnis, following his kiss, fell beside 
her. And remembering that they had an image 
of this in their dreams the night before, they lay 
a long while clinging together. But being ignorant 
as yet, and thinking that this was the end of love, 
they parted, most part of the day spent in vain, 
and drove their flocks home from the fields with 
a kind of hate to the oppression of the night. 

s 3 
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?<TG>ę Be kcLv t&v aXrj0a>v tc eirpagav, 1 et fxrj 
dopvfioę roiocBe rrjv dypoiKiav i/ceivrjv o\r]v 2 
Karekafie* 

12. Neot MrjdvfjLvaloi Tr\ov<rioi BiaOeadat top 
rpvyiyrov iv %evucfj repyįrec 6e\rįaavTe^, vavv 
ĮiLKpav /cadekfcvaavTeę Kai otfceraę Trpoo-fcdoįrov? 
KadiaavreSy rouę Mvrtkrjvatcov dypovę irape- 
irkeov, 3 ocrot 0a\d<T<Trj<; ifKrjaiov. ev\ijj,ev6ę re 
y h p f) irapakLa* Kai olKTjaeaiv r)GKr)pAvr] ttoXv- 
TeX<wę. Kai \ovrpd avve^rj irapdBeiaoi re .Kai 
a\<rrj, 6 ra fiev <j)vaeco<; epya, ra Be dvffpeoTrcov 
Tejįyav irdvra ivrjfifjcac 6 Ka\d. 

TLapairkeovre^ 7 Be Kai ivopfit^op^evoi tca/cbv fiev 
eiroiovv ovBev, Tepyfrec^ Be iroLKika^ erepirovTOy 
Trore įiev dyKiarpois Ka\dp,(ov aTrrjprrjfLevoi^ i/e 
Tuvov \eirrov Trerpalovs fyOvs d\cevovT€<; e/e 
Trerpas d\tT€vov^, irore Be kvgI Kai Biktvoi? \aya>ę 
<f>evyovra<; rbv ev rais dpurekoL^ Oopvfiov \apu- 
fidvovreę. rjBr) Be Kai 6pvL6<ov aypaę iįiekrįaev 
ai/Tols, Kai e\a/3ov 8 ftpo'ftots ^(fjvaę dy plovę Kai 
vrjTTas Kai o)TtSaę. &are Kai rj repyjns avroię 
Kai TpaTre^rj^ Q)<f>e\€cav irapelyev. ei 84 tivo? 
irpocreBei, irapd rcov ev rotę aypols ekdp,ftavov 
TrepiTTorepovę Trjs aftaę 6/3o\ov<; KaTa/3dWovT€<?. 
eSei Be fiovov dprov Kai otvov Kai a-riyrj^ oi ydp 
da<į>a\es eBoKec ĮLeToircdpivrję &paę ivea-Tcoarįę 

€V0a\aTT€V€l,V &0~T€ Kai TTįV vavv dveikKov €7rl 

rtjv yrjv vvktū %€c/JLepcov BeBoiKores. 

1 A t<ru>s &v r t koI t. a\ridwv iv p. : khv for koL Schaef. 

2 pq •Kaoav (before r^v) 3 so Herch. (Amyot) : mss 
nrepUicK. 4 A irapadaKcuro'ta žnd omits tco\vt€\ws 5 Uiii 
aku^i 8 so Valckenaer : A Ivfirjcrai (corr. to i]t.): pB 
4viKrj(rai : Uiii ivoiK. 7 p KarairK 8 A tfraKov 
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And perchance something that was real had then 
bin done, but that this turault and noise filled all 
that rural tract : 

12. Some young gallants of Methymna, thinking 
to keep the vintage holy-days and choosing to take 
the pleasure abroad, drew a small vessel into the 
water, and putting in their own domestic servants to 
row, sailed about those pleasant farms of Mytilene that 
were near by the seashore. For the maritim coast 
has many good and safe harbours, and all along 
is adorned with many stately buildings. There are 
besides many baths, gardens, and groves, these by 
art, those by nature, all brave for a man to take 
his pastime there. 

The ship therefore passing along and from time 
to time jmtting in at the bays, they did no harm 
or injury to any, but recreated tfiemselves with 
divers pleasures, sometimes with angles, rods, and 
lines taking fish from this or the other prominent 
rock, sometimes with dogs or toils 1 hunting the 
hares that fled from the noise of the vineyards ; 
then anon they would go a fowling, and take the 
wild-goose, duck, and mali ar d, and the bustard of 
the field ; and so by their pleasure furnished them- 
selves with a plenteous table. If they needed any- 
thing else they paid the villagers above the price. 
But there was nothing else wanting but only bread 
and winė and house-room. For they thought it 
unsafe, the autumn now in its declination, to quit 
the land and lie all night aboard at sea ; and there- 
fore drew the vessel ashore for fear of a tempestuous 
night. 

1 nets. 
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13. T&v 877 Ttę aypol/ccov eę avo\jcrjv 7u0ov 
<rov> 0\iį3ovTO<; ra TraTrjdepra fioTpvSia 1 XPV^ €0P 
a^oivov, Ti}ę irporepov* payelarję, Kpv\f>a iirl ttįv 
dakarrav lK0d>v 9 aĄpovprjTtp ttį vrjt irpoae\0<ov 9 
to Treia/jua itc\v<ra<}, oc/caSe KOfucaę, €ę o ti 
*XPV% ev čXP 1 l <raTOt €(o0ev ottv oi TArjOvĮivaioi 
veaviaKOi į^rrjaiv iiroLovvro tov ireia /uitos, fcal 
(<hfio\6y€i yap ouSeię ttjv kKotttjv) ci\iya jj,€fju- 
yfrdfievoi rouę f*€vo$6/cov<; irapiifKeov. Kai ara- 
otofę 3 Tpidtcovra irapeKdaavre^ Trpoaoppi^ovraL 
tols dypolę iv olę tpicovv 6 Ad<^vi<; Kai 77 X\6t)' 
iSoKet yap ai/Tols Ka\bv elvai to irehiov eę dnpav 
\aycov. o"%oivivov 4 phr oiv ovk 5 etyov &aT€ 
€Khricraa0ai ir etapą' \vyov Be yfa&pav fuiKpav 
o-TpeyĮravres cE>ę 6 ayoivov TavTy ttjv vavv i k tt)s 
Trpvfivrjs aKpas elę ttjv yrjv įBrjaav. eireiTa Tovę 
Kvvaę d(f>evT€S pivrfKaTelv, iv Tais eitcatpotę 
<Į>acvo/ievaię 7 t&v 68£>v ekivoaTaTOvv. 

Ol ph> Brj kvvcs afMt vKaKrj 8ia0iovT€<; i<\>6- 
ftyaav T^ę aiyaę, ai Be Tct opeiva KaTakinrovaai 
fia\\6v ti 7r/>oę ttjv 0dXaTTav obp/JLijcrav, eyovaai 
8h oiBev iv yfrdfijjup Tpdoįifiov, ek0ovaai irpos ttjv 
vavv ai 0paavTepac ūvt&v ttjv \vyov ttjv %\copdv, 
fj BeBeTO i) vavę, dire^ayov. 8 14. fįv Si ti Kai 
k\vBcovlov iv ttį 0a\d,TTr) i Kwrj0evTos d dirb t&v 
op&v tov irvevjJLaToę. Ta^v Bų fidka \v0elaav 
avTrjv virriveyKev 77 iraTuppoia tov kvįiotos Kai 
<*ę to irekayo*; Įieri&pov tyepev. 

Ala0i]a€ū)<; Brj to& Mrj0ujjLvaiot^ yevofievrį^, oi 

<tov> E 1 grape-stones = f voiva 2. 1 2 A -as 
8 Parr ardtiia 4 so E : mss (rxoivov 8 A obltv 8 A 
trrtyavTts eis 7 A (pavvovphoo* 8 A 4*. 9 A Kivrfi\v 
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13. Now it happened that a country fellow wanting 
a rope, his own being broke, to haul up the stone 
wherewith he was grinding grape-stones, sneaked 
down to the sea, and finding the ship with nobody 
in her, loosed the cable that held her and brought 
it away to serve his business. In the morning the 
young men of Methymna began to enquire after the 
rope, and (nobody owning the thievery) when they 
had a little blamed the unkindness and injury of 
their hosts, they loosed from thence, and sailing on 
thirty furlongs arrived at the fields of Daphnis and 
Chloe, those fields seeming the likeliest for hunting 
the hare. Therefore being destitute of a rope to 
use for their cable, they made a with of green and 
long sallow-twigs, and with that tied her by her 
stern to the shore. Then slipping their dogs to 
hunt, they cast their toils in those paths that seemed 
fittest for game. 

The deep-mouthed dogs opened loud, and running 
about with much barking, scared the goats, that all 
hurried down from the mountains towards the sea ; 
and finding nothing there in the sand to eat, coming 
up to that ship some of the bolder mischievous goats 
gnawed in pieces the green sallow-with that made 
her fast. 14. At the same moment there began 
to be a bluster at sea, the wind bloiving from the 
mountains. On a sudden therefore the backwash 
of the waves set the loose pinnace adrift and carried 
her off to the main. 

As soon as the Methymnaeans heard the news, 
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fj£v iirl ttjv daKarrav effeov, oi Be Touę Kvva? 
avvekeyov, ifiooov Be irdvTes, coę iravja^ rouę ere 
tS)v tt\i)gLov dyp&v atcovaravras avvekdeiv, d\X 
fjv ovBhv o<f>e\o<r tov ydp irvev imtos aKįid^ovTOS, 
aar^ercp ra^et kcltcl povv r) vavę i<Į>epeTO. oi S 9 
ovv ovk d\iyū>v KTrj/judTcov 1 crrepofievoi i^rjTOVV 
tov viįiovra raę alyaę, Kai evpovreę tov Ad<f>vcv 
eiraiov, direBvov eh Be *uę Kai KvvoBeafiov dpd- 
Įjuevoę irepirjye Taę Reipas a>ę Btjccov. 6 Be ey8oa 
re iraiofievos Kai Uereve v Touę dypoiKovę, Kai 
irpdoTOvę ye 2 tov Ad/uova Kai tov ApvavTa 
fiorjOoits e7r€Ka\ecTO. oi Be dvTevypvTO aKippol 3 
yepovTeę Kai ^elpas ix yecopycK&v epytov laftvpcis 
fyovTeę, Kai rj%Lovv ht,Kai,oXoyrjaac6ai irepl t&p 
yeyevrjpev&v. 15. tūvtū Be Kai t&v aW(ov 
dęiovvTcov, BiKaaT^v KaOi^ovai Q>i\r)Tav tov y8ou- 
k6\ov TrpeaffvTaTos re 4 yctp fjv tcov irapovTcov 
Kai k\£o<; el^ev iv TO?ę KcojitfTaię BiKaioo-vvrję 

7T€/MTT?;ę. 

Hp&TOi Be KaTrjyopovv oi MrjOvfivacot aaĄiį 

Kai avvTOfia, /3ovk6\ov e%oi/reę BiKa<JTr\v* "*H\- 

dofiev eis tovtovs rouę dypovs Brįpaaai OekovTeę. 

TtįV fJblv oiv vavv \vyą> facopą BrjaavTeę eirl Trį? 

aKTTj^ KaTekiiroĮieVy 6 avTol Be Bca t&v kvv&v 

^Trjaiv eiroLovįieda Orjplcov. iv tovtv irpb? ttjv 

0dXaTTav ai aiyes tovtov KaTe\Oovaat ttjv tc 

\vyov KūTeadiovat Kai tt)v vavv diro^uovaiv. 

1 after kttjiul. p Mridvfivaioi : Aq oi M. 2 80 Hirsch : 

mss t« 8 A ffK\n]poi prob. old var : q aicnpol 4 Uiii 
ir p. tc and vp. ye : p ir p. t6t€ : A icpccrpvr*. (corr. to -tijv) 
r6r€ 8 A impf. 
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some of them posted to the sea, some stayed to take 
up the dogs, all made a hubbub through the fields, 
and brought the neighbouring rurals in. But all 
was to no purpose ; all was lost, all was gone. For 
the wind freshening, the ship with an irrevocable 
pernicity and swiftness was carried away. 

Therefore the Methymnaeans, having a great loss 
by this, looked for the goatherd, and lighting on 
Daphnis, fell to cufF him, and tore off his clothes, and 
one offered to bind his hands behind him with a 
dog-slip. But Daphnis, when he was miserably 
beaten, cried out and implored the help of the 
country lads, and chiefly of all called for rescue to 
Lamo and Dryas. They presently came in, and 
opposed themselves, brawny old fellows and such as 
by their country labour had hands of steel, and re- 
ąuired of the furious youths concerning those things 
that had happened a fair legal debate and decision. 
15. And the others desiring the same thing, they made 
Philetas the herdsman judge. For he was oldest of 
all that were there present, and famous for upright- 
ness among the villagers. 

The Methymnaeans therefore began first, and 
laid their accusation against Daphnis, in very short 
and perspicuous words as before a herdsman-judge : 
" We came into these fields to hunt. Wherefore 
with a green sallow-with we left our ship tied 
to the shore while our dogs were hunting the 
grounds. Meanwhile his goats strayed from the 
mountains down to the sea, gnawed the green cable 
in pieces, set her at liberty, and let her fly. You 
saw her tossing in the sea, but with what choice and 
rich good laden ! what fine clothes arę lost ! what 
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et&ę avTtįv iv 1 rįj 0aXdTTrį <Į>€po/Jb€vrjv, iroacov 
otec /JLearrjv dya0&v; oia pkv iaOrj^ 7, aTr6Xa>\€V 
oloę Se kogįlos kvv&v. oaov 8ž apyvpiov rovę 
dypovę av Ttę rouroi/ę i/ceiva t^v avjo-aiTO. 
dv0 y &v agiovfiev ayeiv tovtov irovrjpbv ovra 
alir6\ov, oę iirl t&v aly&v r^ę 3 alyaę veĮiei? 

16. Touivra oi Mrjffvfivatoc KaTrjybprjarav. 6 
Sk AdxĮ>vi<; 8i€K€iro įiev /c a k 009 viro t&v ir\r}y&v, 
X\6r)v 8k op&v irapovaav irdvrcov Kare<f>p6v€i 
Kai &8e elirar " 'E7c!> vejuo -raę acyas Ka\&s. 
ovSiirore įridararo K(OfirjT7)^ ovhe elę, coę fj kt\ttov 
tivos at% iįirj tcaTeftoa/ctfo'aTO fį a^irekov /3\aaTa- 
vovaav tcaTetchaaev. ovroi Se elai Kvvr\yeTav 
irovrjpol Kai Kvvaę eypvai /ca/ccbę ireiraihevfievov^ y 
OLTives T/>e%oi/T€ę 4 irdKkd tcal vkaKTOvvTes <ric\rįpd 
Karehi(o^av avraę i/c t&v op&v Kai t&v ireSitov 
iirl tt)v 0d\aTTav &ar f ir€p \vkoi. d\\d dirkfyayov 
ttjv \vyov. ov ydp cljįpv iv yjrdfifi<p iroav 6 fj 
Kofiapov tį Ovfjbov. d\\* dTT(bXeTO ų vavs V7r6 

TOV 6 TCVeVįldTOS KOL Trję BokaTT^* TŪVTŪ %€l- 

įl&vos, ovk aly&v iaTiv epya. i&0rj<; 
€v£k€Cto xal apyvpoę* Kai rtę iriaTevaei vovv 
€%g>i>, 8ti ToaavTa <f>ipovaa vavę Trela/uL et^e 
\vyov; " 7 

17. Tovtois iireBaK^vaev 6 Aofyvię xal etę 

oIktov vTTrjycvyeTo 8 rofę dypoiKovę tto\vv <5<7T€ 

6 <$>Ckr)Ta<i 6 StKacTTję &p,vve U ava Kai Nu/^aę, 

1 A M 2 Uiii cvOvs 3 so Bonner-2£: mss M rrjs 
$a\datrns 18&>p rhs (pq omit I5&v and read v4fici before rds) 
and at end &s vainos (a closs) 4 Uiii Tpvx- 6 prob. 
old var : A \6yriv : p \tyov 6 A omits, and folio wing 
koI 7 perh. \iytvov E 8 A *po<r. 
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rare harness and ornamente 1 for dogs are there ! 
what a treasury of precious silver ! He that had all 
might easily purchase these fields. For this damage 
we think it but right and reason to carry him away 
our captive, him that is such a mischievous goatherd 
to feed his goats upon those other goats, 2 to wit, the 
waves of the sea." 

16. This was the accusation of the Methymnaeans. 
Daphnis on the other side, although his bones were 
sore with basting, yet seeing his dear Chloe there, 
set it at naught and špoke thus in his own defence : 
" I, in keeping my goats, ha ve done my office well. 
For never so much as one of all the neighbours of 
the vale has blamed me yet, that any kid or goat 
of mine has broke into and eaten up his garden or 
browzed a young or sprouting vine. But those are 
wicked cursed hunters, and have dogs that have no 
manners, such as with their furious coursing and 
most vehement barking have, like wolves, scared my 
goats and tossed them down from the mountains 
through the valleys to the sea. But they have 
eaten the green with. For they could find nothing 
else upon the sand, neither arbute, wilding, shrub, 
nor thyme. But the ship's lost by wind and wave. 
That* s not my goats, but the fault of seas and 
tempests. But there were rich clothes and silver 
aboard her. And who that has any wit can believe 
that a ship that is so richly laden should have 
nothing for her cable but a with ? " 

17. With that Daphnis began to weep, and made 
the rustics commiserate him and his cause, so that 
Philetas the judge called Pan and the Nymphs to 

1 gear. a the word for ' goats ' also means ' Taravęs.' 
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firjBev aZineiv Adcpviv, d\Xa firjBe raę aZyaę, ttjv 
Be Oakarrav Kai rov avejiov, &v a\\ouę elvac 
BiKaaTaę. ovk eireiOe ravra $>CkrįTas MrjOv- 
fivaiovs 1 \eycov, a\V U7r' opyr}? opfitfaavreę fyyov 
ttclKvv tov Ad<f>vvv Kai avvBelv rįdekov. ivravda 
oi K(0fii]Tai rapaųdevres iTrnrrjB&aiv avrois aoaei 
yĮrapeę tį koKocol, Kai Tayęv įiev d(f>atpovvrac 
tov Adcpviv rjBrj Kai avrov fia^p/ievov, Ta^y 
Be %vkoi<; iraiome^ eKeivovę e£ę (Į>vyrjv erpe-^av, 
d*irkarrr\Gav 2 Be ov irporepov, ecrre t&v opcov 3 
avrov? e^rjkaarav eh aX\ouę ar/povę. 

18. Akokovt&v Brj tovt&v* 17 X\6rj Karei 
7ro\\r)v rįcvxLav <*>y*i> TT/ooę raę Nu/^^aę rov 
Ad<f>viv, Kai diroviirTei re to irpoacoįrov įfiay/jAvov 
i k t&v piv&v payeia&v viro TfKrjyrĮS tivos, xdx 6 
r^ę 7r?7/>aę TrpoKopbiaaaa * Ęvįutov pApos Kai 
TVpov TįLTĮĮid Ti BiBcoac <Į>ayelv. TO T€ 7 įiaKiara 
dvaKTrjadpevov 8 avrov, <\>i\r)Įxa ifįiikrjae p,e\iT&Be<; 
a7r,a\ol<; Totę ^€t\€crt. 19. Tore p,ev Brį Trapą , 
tocovtov Ad<Į)Vi<; ffKde kūkov. 

To Be irpayįia oi irdvTrj 9 ireiravTo, a\V 
ikdovTeę oi M.r)6vpjvalot, fiokię etę ttjv eavT&v, 10 
oBonropoi fiev dvTL vūvt&v, Tpavyjvriai Be dvrl 
Tpv^dbvTcov, 11 €KK\rjaiav tc avvijyayov t&v tto\i~ 
t&v, Kai iK€Tqpia<; Oevres ik£t€Vov Tifjuopiaę 
d^uoOrjvac, t&v fiev a\rj0&v \eyovTes ovBe ev, 

I mss dat. 2 A aictcTpe^av 8 U iii bpuv 4 to6tu>v : 
pq rovs MjjOvfivalovs kic*lvu>v 5 so Hirsch : mss koL 6 A 
pres. 7 mss t6t* 8 so Seil : mss -t; 9 pq ravrji 

10 A kavr. -k6\iv and omits by homoiotel. 65o(w. — vavr&v 

II A rpavfi. rS>v tyx<*>p(a>v rpv<f>. by em. after rpv<p. ApB 
Kai 4v r)<rvxl* tvrtav rovrous eis fro4]Qtiav fyeiv Utrcuov (two 
incorp. glosses and roėrous by em.) 
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witness that neither Daphnis nor his goats had done 
any wrong, bu t that it was the wind and sea, and 
that of those there were other judges. Yet by this 
sentence Philetas could not persuade and bind the 
Methymnaeans, but again in a fury they fell to 
towse Daphnis, and ofFered to bind him. With 
which the villagers being moved, fell upon them like 
flocks of starlings or jackdaws, and carried him away 
as he was bustling amongst them, never ceasing 
till with their clubs they had driven them the 
ground, and beaten them from their coasts into 
other fields. 

18. While thus they pursued the Methymnaeans, 
Chloe had time without disturbance to bring Daphnis 
to the fountain of the Nymphs, and there to wash 
his bloody face, 1 and entertain him with bread and 
cheese out of her own scrip, and (what served to 
restore him most of all) give him with her soft lips 
a kiss sweet as honey. 19. For it wanted but a 
little that then her dear Daphnis had bin slain. 

But these commotions could not thus be latid and 
at an end. For those gallants of Methymna, having 
been softly and delicately bred, and every man his 
wounds about him, travelling now by land, with 
miserable labour and pain got into their own 
country; and procuring a council to be called, 
humbly petitioned that their cause might be 
revenged, without reporting a word of those things 
which indeed had happened, lest perchance over 

Thornley omits * nose ' as suggesting the comic. 
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firj kol TT/ooę KaTayekaaTOi 1 ykvoiVTO Totavta 
Kai roaavra iraOovre^ viro iroipAvtov, KaTfjyo- 
povvres he Mvrckrjvaicov, cbę rfjv vavv ax\>e\opeva>v 
tcal ra xpVf JLara SiapiracravTcov irokejiov v6/j,<p* 

Oi 8e TTMnevovTe*; Sict Ta Tpav/uiTa, Kai 
veavlcrKois tcov irpcoTcov olkccov irap auTotę tiįjlg)- 
pr\aai Slkūiov vopi^ovTeę, M.vTi\rjvaioi<; fiev 7r6- 
\6/jlov aK7)pvKT0v iyĮrrį<f)iaavTO, tov Se aTparrįyov 2 
eKekevaav SeKa vavę KaOeKKvaavra KaKOvpyelv 
avr&v riįv irapa\iav ifKrjaLov yap j^lįi&vo^ 
ovto? ovk fjv z da<j>aX6ę ĮieL^ova <rr6Xov iriarevecv 
rįj 6a\aTTrį. 

20. f O hk evūitę Trję iirtovarję 4 avayoįievoę 
avTepiraię 5 o-TpaTicbrat,? iiriirkei toi? irapadakaT- 
riois r&v MvTi\r)vai(ov aypoir Kai iro\\a jiev 
rjpTra^e ttoLįjlvui, tto\vv 8ž alrov Kai olvov, apri 
ireiravpAvov tov TpvyrįTOv, Kai av6 pamovę 8e ovk 
6\iyov<; oaoi tovtcov ipyaTai. iireirKevae koI TO?ę 
Trję X\6r)<; aypoię Kai tov Aa^pt&oę* Kai airo- 
fiacriv oį-eiav difievos \eiav rfKavve tcl iv iroaiv. 

f O puh> Ad<pvi<; ovk cvcjjlc tcLs alyaę, ak\ y eę ttjv 

vKrįv av€\0a>v <f>v\Xd8a ')(\copav €K0ttt€V, a>ę €)(pi 

tov ^eLĮi&voę irapk^iv TOię iptyoię rpo<Į>ijv &aT€ 6 

av(t)6ev Oeaardjievoę ttjv KaTaBpo/jurjv iveKpirsĮrev 

kavTov o-re\6%6i |fy/>aę 7 o%vrį<;' tį Se X\6tj Trapijv 

toIs ayekaię, Kai B Ko ko p,kvr\ KaTa<Į>€vy€i s 7r/ooę Taę 

Nu/^aę Ikctis kūI iSeiTO (petaacrOaL Kai 3>v €V€įjl€ 

Kai avTTję Sia raę Oedę. a\\' fjv ovhev 8<Į>€\os' oi 

1 mss irpoa-Karay. 2 A dat. 3 Uiii omits 4 A dat. 
6 p arrtp. 8 p Kai &<ttc 7 mss <rrc\. £rjp. 

8 p <fx6ya : Uii icdl <Į>c6y. 
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and above their wounds they should be laughed at 
for what they had suffered at the hands of clowns ; 
but accused the Mytilenaeans that they had taken 
their ship and goods in open warfare. 

The citizens easily believed their story because 
they saw they were all wounded, and knoiving them 
to be of the best of their families, thought it just to 
revenge the injury. And therefore they decreed a 
war against the Mytilenaeans without denouncing it by 
any herald, and commanded Bryaxis their general 
with ten sail to infest the inaritim coast of Mytilene. 
For the winter now approaching, they thought it 
dangerous to trust a greater sąuadron at sea. 

20. At dawn of the next day the general sets 
sail with his soldiers at the oars, and putting to the 
main comes up to the maritims of Mytilene, and 
hostilely in vadės them, plundering and raping away 
their flocks, their corn, their wines (the vintage now 
but lately over), with many of those that were em- 
ployed in such business. They sailed up, too, to the 
fields of Daphnis and Chloe, and coming suddenly 
down upon them, preyed upon all that they could 
light on. 

It happened that Daphnis was not then with his 
goats, but was gone to the wood, and there was cut- 
ting green leaves to give them for fodder in the 
winter. Therefore, this incursation being seen from 
the higher ground, he hid himself in an hollow 
beech-tree. But his Chloe was with their flocks, 
and the enemies invading her and them, she fled 
away to the cave of the Nymphs, and begged of the 
enemies that they would spare her and her flocks for 
those holy Goddesses' sakes. But that did not help 
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ydp Mrjdvfivaiot 7roX\d t<ov dya\įidT(ov /cara/eep- 
TO/Jb^aavre^ Kai Taę dye\aę rfKaaav /ca/eelvtįv 
fjyayov &airep alya fj irpoftarov, Traiovreę Xvyoi<z. 
21. tyovres Bk tfBrj Taę vavs jieardę TravroBairrĮs 
dpirayr)? ovkct iyLvataicov irepairepco ifKelv, dXXA 
tov oiKaBe tt\ovv iiroiovvro Kai tov ^eiii&va koX 
Tovę iro\efiiov^ SeStoreę. ol fiev ovv direir^ov 
eipeaią irpo<rTaXat7ra>povvT€^, ave/juos ydp ovk fjv. 

f O Bi Aa(/)wę, r)(TvyLa<$ yevo /javus, eX6tov e&ę to 
ireBLov evOa evepov, Kai pĄre ras aZyaę IBcbv 1 įirjre 
ra Trpofiara KaTa\a/3cbv ĮirjTe X.Xorjv eupdov, dXXd 
epv\piav 7roXXrjv Kai rrjv avpiyya ippcfifjLevrjv į 
avvrjOas irepir€TO tį X.Xorj, pueya fio&v Kai eXe€tvbv 
tccofcvoov 7rork Įiev Trpos tt/v <į>rįybv eTpe^ev evOa 
€Ka04ęovTO, 2 irork Be €7rl rrįv OakaTrav coę 3 
btybįievos avrrjv, irore Be eirl Taę Ni5/A<£aę, e<į> &ę 
ekKoįievrj Kare<į>vyev. evravOa Kai* eppiyįrev eavrbv 
ya/Lal Kai Ta£ę Numatę coę irpoBovaais Karefiepu- 

<f)€TO' 

22. "'A<£' vfjubv rjpirdaOr) XXbr} Kai tovto 

vfieh IBelv vireĮieLvare; fj Touę CTecfravovę vpZv 

Tr\iKOV<ra, rj airivBovaa tov irpdorov ydXaKTos, 

Kai f) cvpiyt; rįBe dvdOrj/jua; alya fiev oiSe įilav įjlol 

Xvkos Yjpiraaey iroXeįXLoi Bk ttjv dyeXrjv Kai ttjv 

(TvvvefiovGav. Kai Taę p,ev alyaę diroBepovai 6 Kai 

r d irpbftara Karadvcovcc 5 XXbrj Be Xoiirbv tto\iv 

oIktjcci. ttolocs 7TO<tIv direiįii Trapą tov iraTkpa 

1 A <vpo)V 2 A 4icd6rivTo 8 A omits 4 A 4vt. 
Kar4<pvy€ tca\ 6 so Cob : mss pres. 
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her at all. For the M ethymnaeans did not only mock 
at and rail upon the statues of the Nymphs but drove 
away her flocks and her before them, thumping her 
along with their battons as if she had bin a sheep 
or a goat. 21. But now their ships being laden 
with all manner of prey, they thought it not con- 
venient to sail any further but rather to make home, 
for fear of the winter no less then of their enemies. 
Therefore they sailed back again, and were hard put 
to it to row because there wanted wind to drive 
them. 

The tumults and hubbubs ceasing, Daphnis came 
out of the wood into the field they used to feed in, 
and when he could find neither the goats, the sheep, 
nor Chloe, but only a deep silence and solitude and 
the pipe flung away wherewith she entertained her- 
self, setting up a piteous cry and lamenting miserably, 
sometimes he ran to the oak where they sate, some- 
times to the sea to try if there he could set his eyes 
on her, then to the Nymphs whither she fled when 
she was taken, and there flinging himself upon the 
ground began to accuse the Nymphs as her betrayers : 

22. "It was from your statues that Chloe was drawn 
and ravished away ! and how could you endure to 
see it ? she that made the garlands for you, she 
that every morning poured out before you and 
sacrificed her first milk, and she whose pipe hangs 
up there a sweet offering and donary ! The wolf in- 
deed has taken from me never a goat, but the enemy 
has my whole flock together with my sweet companion 
of the field ; and they will kili and slay the sheep 
and goats, and Chloe now must live in a city. With 
what face can I now come into the sight of my 
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Kai ttjv firĮTepa, avev t&v aly&v, avev XXorjs 
Xc7T€pyaTrj^ ecro/x€i>oę; e%a> yctp Kai vkpueiv en 
ovBiv. ivravOa irepiĮievS) 1 Keifievoę r) ddvarov r) 

7r6\€/JiOV &€VT€pOV. CLpd KOL (TV, X\6t], TOiaVTd 

7rd<r%€i<; ; a pa jiefivrja-ai tov irehLov rovhe kol 
t&v Nv/jl<Į>&v T&v&e fcafjuov; f) irapap,vdovvTai 
ae tcl TTpoftara Kai ai alyes aiyjpaht&TOi įistcl 
(rov yevojievai; " 

23. Toiavra \iyovra avTov i/c t&v Satcpvayv 
Kai r?}ę \virrj<; virvos y8a#vę Kara\afiį3dv€i. 2 Kai 
avr<į> ai Tpeię i<f>LaTavTat Nvfufrai, fieyd\ai yv- 
val/ceę Kai Kakai, r)piyvfivoL Kai dvvirohrįTOi, ra? 
KOĮias \e\vfiivai Kai tols ayd\fia<rcv ofiotai. Kai 
to fikv irp&rov €(į>K€<rav iteovaaię 3 tov Ad<Į>piv, 
erreira r) irpea^VTdrr] \4yei iinppeovvvovaa' "M??- 
Bev t/įml*; /jL€fjL<f)ov, Acupvr X\6rj^ yap t)/uv įiaKKov 
fiekei r) aoL r)ĮjLel<$ tol Kai iraiSiov ovaav avTrjv 
rfKerjGaĮjLev Kai iv t<£&€ rį> avrp<p Kecfjuivrįv avrr)v 
ave0pe\įfaĮiev. eKeivrj irehLoLS* kolvov oiBev Kai 
roię TTpoftaTLOLs tov Apvavroę. 5 Kai vuv Bk rjjuv 

W€<į>p6vTl(TTai TO KŪT €K€LV7)V, CO? ĮJbTĮTe €19 TTJV 

IS/lrjOv fivav KOjjLiaOelaa SovKevoc firjTe įlipom yevotTO 
Xewię 7ro\€fUK7]<;. Kai tov Hava ifceLvov tov viro 
TTį ttItvC iBpvfiivov, ov vfielę oiSerroje ov&€ avOecriv 
iTLĮ±rjaaT€, tovtov iBerjOrjfiev iiriKOVpov yeviaOai 
H\otį<;* o-vvrj0rj<; yap aTpaTOTreSoię įjlclKKov t)įi&v, 
Kai 7roWov<; rį&r) iroKeĮiovs iiro^Įirjae ttjv dypoi- 

1 m ss pres. 2 after Hara\a/x. A has koL dpą rj/j.iyv/xpovs 
rivas yvvuiicas kūI kuviroZtrovs rhs kAįiūs \c\vfi4vas 4xo6(ras 
kūI rois kya\naav Spoias by em. after loss of 45-letter line 
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father and my mother, without my goats, without 
Chloe, there to stand a quit-work and runaway ? For 
now I have nothing left to feed, and Daphnis is no 
more a goatherd. Here I'll fling myself on the 
ground, and here I'll lie expecting my death or elsė 
a second war to help me. And dost thou, sweet 
Chloe, suffer now in thyself heavy things as these ? 
Dost thou remember and think of this field, the 
Nymphs, and me? Or takest thou some comfort 
from thy sheep and those goats of mine which are 
carried away with thee into captivity ? " 

23. While he was thus lamenting his condition, by 
his weeping so much and the heaviness of his grief 
he fell into a deep sleep > and those three Nymphs 
appeared to him, ladies of a tall stature; very fair, 
half-naked, and bare-footed, their hair dishevelled, 
and in all things like their statues. At first they 
appeared very much to pity his cause, and then the 
eldest, to erect him, špoke thus : " Blame not us at 
all, Daphnis ; we have greater care of Chloe then 
thou thyself hast. We took pity on her when she 
was yet but an infant, and when she lay in this cave 
took her ourselves and saw her nursed. She does 
not at all belong to the fields, nor to the flocks 
of Dryas. And even now we have provided, as to her, 
that she shall not be carried a slave to Methymna, 
nor be any part of the enemies' prey. We have 
begged of Pan, Pan that stands under yonder pine, 
whom you have never honoured so much as with 
flowers, that he would bring back thy Chloe and 
our votary. For Pan is more accustomed to camps 
then we are, and leaving the countryside has made 

Kai ahr$ . . . yvvaiKts 3 so Wytt : mss nom. 4 A iicet 
vcuMots 5 so Huet (Amyot) : mss Aduavos 
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Kiav Karakiirdav. Kai Smeiai TO?ę MrjOvfivaioL? 
ovfc dyaObę 7ro\e/-woę. Ka/juve 8e firj&ev, a\V 
apdaras o<Į>0r)Ti Adfieovi Kai M.vprd\rj, ot kol 
avrol KelvTai \aįial vo/M^ovre^ Kai (re įiepos yeyo- 
vkvai T^ę dpirayrję' X.\6rj ydp aoi riję iinovar)^ 1 
aAį>L%€Tai fJLCTct rcov alycbv, fiera r&v irpojUdrcdv, 

Kai V€fl7](r€T€ 2 KOLVTj Kai avpL(T€T€ KOtvįj* TCt Se 

a\\a Įjue\rj<rei irepl vįjl&v "Epam." 

24. Toiavra IBcbv Kai aKovaaę Adcfrvię dva- 
irrįhrjaas r&v virvcov Kai koiv&v 3 įjl€<tto<; rjBovrję Kai 
\vTrrjs BaKpvcov Ta dydXfiara rcov Nv/jl<Į>&v irpoc- 
€KVV€i, Kai €7rrįyyiW€To <T(o9eLarj^ X\6rį<; dvaeiv 
r&u aly&v rrjv dpLarrįv. Spaficov Kai iirl ttįv 
irirvv, evOa to tov TIavbę aya\įia iBpvro, Kepaa- 
<Į>6pov, Tpayo(TK€\€^, rįj įjlgv avpcyya, rrj he rpdyov 
irrįh&vra Kare^pv* KaKelvov irpoa€KvveL Kai rjv- 
X €T0 u7T€p T?}ę X\6r)<; kol rpdyov Ovaeiv iTrrjyyiK- 
Xero. 

Kai fi6\i<; Trork irepl rfKiov Kara<į>o paę 5 irav- 
adfievoę BaKpvcov Kai ev^&v, apdpsvo^ r^ę 
<Į>v\\d8a<; aę 6 €Koyfrev, eTravrfkOev efc ttjv €irav\iv, 
Kai TOt>ę 7 dfi(j>l rbv AaĮitova nrevOovs dnraXKdįa^ 9 
€v<f>poavvrję ifiir^o-a^, Tpo<f>r}<: re iyevaaTO Kai eę 
\mvov rpeireTai, 8 ovSe tovtov aSaKpvv, a\V 
€v%6fi€vo<; Įiev aZOtę rd<t Nu/i^aę ovap iSelv, 
ev^pĮievos hk ttjv rĮfiepav yeveaOat ra^ecdę, iv įj 
X.\6tįv €7rrjyy€i\.avT0 avr<į>. 

1 A dat. 2 Ap ve/i^ 0-60-06 prob. old var. : Uiii vcp-fiaerc 
and voiwft*T€re 8 A kivmv : pq noivį p r)$. k. A uit. įiwrhs 
5o/c. (Uii vtf 7)1.) : q v<p' ^5. k. Aihr. 5o/c. 4 Uiii kut4xop 
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many wars; and the Methymnaeans shall find him 
an infesting enemy. Trouble not thyself any longer, 
but get thee up and shew thyself to Myrtale and 
Lamo, who now themselves lie cast on the ground 
thinking thee too to be part of the rapine. For 
Chloe shall certainly come to thee to-morrow, ac- 
companied with the sheep and the goats. You shall 
feed together as before and play together on the 
pipe. For other things concerning you, Love himself 
will take the care." 

24. Now when Daphnis had seen and heard these 
things, he started up out of his sleep, and with tears 
in his eyes both of pleasure and of grief, adored 
the statues of the Nymphs, and vowed to sacrifice 
to them the best of all his she-goats if Chloe should 
return safe. And running to the pine where the 
statue of Pan was placed, the head horned, the 
legs a goat's, one hand holding a pipe, the other a 
he-goat leaping, that too h e adored, and made a vow 
for the safety of Chloe and promised Pan a he-goat. 

Scarce now with the setting of the sun he made 
a pause of his weeping, his wailing, and his prayers, 
and taking up the boughs he had cut in the wood, 
returned to the cottage, comforted Lamo and his 
household and made them merry, refreshed himself 
with meat and wine, and fell into a deep sleep ; yet 
not that without tears, praying to see the Nymphs 
again and calling for an early day, the day that they 
had promised Chloe. 

and -»v : J) Kar4(rx^ 8 A -jSoAebj 6 A apafievoi 4k rwv 
<pv\\d$oov &v 7 Uiii rov : Parr rS»v by em. 8 pq Sopu^o-cv 
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Nv/ct&v iraa&v i/ceivrĮ eBoįje fia/cporarr) yeyove- 
vai. eirpd^Orį Be eV avrr)^ 1 rdBe' 25. o o-Tparrjyb^ 
6 t&v M.r)0v/j,vcuG)V oaov Se/ca araBLov^ airekaaaę 
r)0e\rįo~e rrj KarahpOĮifj rovę arpai lojraę K€k/htjk6- 
Taę dva\a/3€iv. a/cpaę ovv eirep>fiaivovar)<; rį> 
ireKdyev \a/36 [ievos iireKTeivojjLe'vr)*; firjvoetB&ę, iję 
ei>Toę 0dXarra yakrįvorepov r&v \iĮjbiva>v oppuov 
elpyd^ero, evravda raę vavę iir dy/cvp&v fiereco- 
povs Siopfilaaę, ft>ę firjBe Įuav i/c rr}<; 7779 r&v 
dypol/ccov nvd \wirr\aai, dvrjtcev tovs Mrį0v/j,vai- 
ovę 6Aę repyĮriv elprjviKrjv. oi Be e^oi/reę nrdvroyv 
d<Į>0oviav i k ttįs dpirayr)*; eirivov, eiraiįov, iirivi- 
kiov eoprrjv €/m/jlovvto. 

"Apri Be 7ravo/jL€vr)<; f)ĮJLepa<; Kai Trjs TepyĮrecoę eę 
vv/CTa \r)yov<rr)<; f al<f>viBiov p&v r) yrį irdaa iSo/cei 
\dp,irea0ai irvpL, ktvtto^ Be rjKovero p 60 los Ktoįr&v 
coę i7rnr\eovTos fieyd\ov arokov. i/3 6a arrAi- 
^ea0ai rov arparrįyov, aWoę a\\o 2 i/cdkei, Kai 
T€Tp&a0ai tls eBoKei /cal a^fiari 3 e/ceiro ve/epov. 
eltcaaev dv Ttę opav vvKrop,ax^v ov irapovrtov 

7TO\€/JLLQ)V. 

26. T?)ę Be vvktos avrols roiavrrį^ yevo/jbevtj^ 
eTrrį\0ev f) r)pApa *iro\v t*}? vvtcros <į>oj3epu>Tepa. oi 
rpdr/oL p,€P oi rov Ad<j>vi8o<; kū\ ai alyeę kittov iv 
to?9 įcepaai Kopvįi^o<į>6pov etyov, oi Be /cpioi Kai ai 
olę T^ę X\o?;ę \vkcdv i>pvypiov iipvovro. &<Į>0rj 
Be xal avrtį ttltvos €o-T€<f>av(op,€vr). iyivero Kai 
irepl ttjv 0d\arrav avTrjv 7ro\\d irapdBoįa* ai 
re yap ayKvpai Karą /3v0ov Treip&fie'v&v dva<j>€p€iv 

1 A dat. 8 mss omit 8 "like" : pUiii <rxvn& ri: B 
0XVH* Tif : perh. <tx^/*ot£ ris E pq veitpov ynįiov^vov by em. 
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That night seemed the longest of nights, but in 
it these wonders were done. 25. The general* 
of the Methymnaeans, when he had borne off to 
sea about ten furlongs, would refresh his wearied 
soldiers after the incursion and plunder. Corning 
up therefore to a promontore which ran into the sea, 
winding itself into a half-moon within which the 
sea made a calmer station then in a port — in this 
place when he had cast anchor (lest the rustics 
should mischieve him from the land), he permitted 
them securely to rant and be jovial as in peace. The 
Methymnaeans, because by this direption they 
abounded with all things, feasted, caroused, and 
dancedj and celebrated victorials. 

But the day being now spent and their mirth 
protracted to the night, on a sudden all the land 
seemed to be on a light fire ; then anon their ears 
were struck with an impetuous clattering of oars 
as if a great navy were a coming. Some cried 
out the general must arm ; some called this and 
others that; here some thought they were wounded, 
there others lay like dead men. A man would have 
thought he had seen a kind of nocturnal battle, when 
yet there was no enemy there. 

26. The night thus past in these spectres, the 
day arose far more terrible than the night. For on 
the horns of all Daphnis his goats there grew up on 
a sudden the berried ivy, and Chloe's sheep were 
heard to howl like wolves in the woods. Chloe her- 
self in the midst of her flocks appeared crowned with 
a most fresh and shady pine. In the sea itself too 
there happened many wonders, paradoxes, and pro- 
digies. For when they laboured to weigh their 
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efievov, aZ re tcGyirai KaOieprcop eię elpeaiav iOpav- 
ovro, Kai Be\<f>lp€<: mįB&pre^ a\oę 1 ra£ę ovpaT? 
iraLovTes -raę i/aOę ekvop ra yofi<f>a>fiaTa. tįkovcto 
r*ę Kai airo 2 Tryę 6p6Lov Trerpas rrjs virep 3 rfjv 
atcpav o-vpcyyoę ^%oę* d\\a ovk erepirep coę cvpiyf;, 
i<f>6/3ei, Be rouę aKouovraę a>ę (rakTriyįj. erapdr- 
tovto ovv Kai eirl ra oirha eOeop kol tto\€įuov^ 
eKakovv Tovę ov Į3\6Trop,evov<; 9 4 &are iraKiv 
r)v%Qvro vvKTa iirekOelv coę revįopspoi o-ttopB&p iv 
airį). 

Žvperd p,kv oiv iraaiv r\v ra, y iv 6 pieva tois 

§povov<Tiv dpO&ę, ori ck Havbę ra (jyavTda-fjbara 

Kai (iko vasara prjviovToę n roZę vavraię. ovk 

elypv Be ttjp alriav o-vp/3a\eip (oiBep 5 yap lepbv 

aeav\rjTO Tlavos), eare 6 ap,<f>l puearjp rjpepav eis 

vttvov ovk dOeel tov arparrįyov Karaireaovros 

auToę 6 Uav &<f>drj rotdBe \ey(ov 27. "*fl iravrcov 

apoo-icoraroi Kai do-efiearaToi, tl ravra paivo- 

pkvais <Į>pealp ero\p,iįaaT€ ; iro\epuov pJep rrjv 

dypoLKtap epenKrĮaare ttjp epuol (f>i\rjp, dyeKaę Be 

ftocop Kai aly&p Kai Troippltop 7 airrj\daaT€ raę 

epuol pe\opeva<;, direcirdaare Be /3a>p&p irapBevov 

eį v Epft>ę puvdop iroirfaai Oekei, Kai ovre ra? 

Nu/i<£aę rįBeaOrjTe /ŠKeirovaas ovre rbp Tlapa epuL 

ovt ovp TS/lrj6vp,pap oyĮreade puerd tolovtcop \a<Į>v- 

poov 7r\eopT€<; ovre rrjpBe <f>evįea$e ttjp avptyya 

ttjp bpas rapagaa-ap, 8 d\\d vjiaę ftopdp lyOvuiv 

1 mss 4£ a\. after vavs 2 so Cour : rasa virty 3 pq (nrb 

&Kpav : A nrirpav 4 ov fl\eir. : A 5eo/*. 8 A ovhc 
• A onrits 7 Uiii omits : A by4\a$ 5c voifi. Kai &owv 
fortjA. 8 A pres. 
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BOOK II, §§ 26-27 

anchors and be gone, their anchors stuck as fast as 
the earth ; and when they cast their oars to row, 
they snapped and broke ; leaping dolphins with the 
thumping of their tails loosened the planks of the 
barges. From that crag which lifted u p itself over 
the promontore, was heard a strange sound of a pipe ; 
yet it was not pleasing as a pipe, but like a trumpet 
or a terrible cornet, which made them run to their 
arms and call those enemies whom they saw not at 
all. Insomuch that they wished it night again, as if 
they should have a truce by that. 

Yet those things which then happened might very 
well be understood by such as were wise, namely 
that those spectres, phantasms, and sounds proceeded 
from Pan, shewing himself angry at the voyagers. 
Yet the cause they could not conjecture (for nothing 
sacred to Pan was robbed), until about high noon, 
their grand captain not without the impulse of some 
deity fallen into a sleep, Pai himself appeared to 
him and rated him thus : 27. " O ye most unholy 
and wickedest of mortals ! What made you so bold 
as madly to attempt and do such outrages as these ? 
You have not only filled with war these fields that 
are so dear to me, but also you have driven away 
herds of cattle, flocks of sheep and goats that were 
my care. Besides, you have taken sacrilegiously 
from the altars of the Nymphs a maid of whom 
Love himself will write a story. Nor did you at all 
revere the Nymphs that looked upon you when you 
did it, nor yet me whom very well you knew to be 
Pan. Therefore you shall never see Methymna, 
sailing away with those spoils, nor shall you escape 
that terrible pipe from the promontore, but I will 
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Orj<T(d Karahvaas, el firj rrjv rayiarrįv Kai X\6tįv 
ratę Nv/i<£atę diroBcoaecs Kai raę dye\a<; X\o??ę 
Kai raę alyaę Kai ra 7rp6/3ara. dvdara 1 Br] Kai 

€K0Lį3a^€ T7)V KOprjV ĮJL€0* $)V CLITOV' TįJ^CO ĮJLUL 2 &€ 

iya> Kai <rol rov irKov KaK€Lvrj rrję 6Bov." 

28. TLdvv oZv re0opv/3rj/jbevo<: 6 Bpvaftę (ovreo 3 
ydp €Ka\elro 6 arparrjyo^) avairrįSą, Kai r&v ve&v 
*a\€<raę rovę rjyefiovas eKekevae rrjv ra^iarriv iv 
To£ę a6%^a\a>TOtę dva^relo-Oai XXorjv. oi Se 
ra^eas Kai dvevpov Kai etę 6<Į>0a\fwvs eKOficaav 4 
eKaOe^ero ydp riję irirvo^ eare<j>av(opAvr). av/ju- 
/3o\ov Brį Kai tovto TT/ę iv rolę oveipois oyfreaoę 
Troiovfievos, eir avrfjs rf)<; vavap^CSoę elę ttįv 
yrjv avrrjv Kopinei. KaKeLvrj Be dpri aTrofie/Srjfcei 
Kai avpiyyos $i%o<; aKoverac irakiv ck rfję Kerpa?, 
ovkctc <f>o/3epb<; Kai ircyK.eĮUKos, aWa iroiĮieviKos 
Kai oloę ei? vo/urjv žydrai ttoiįjlvL<ov. Kai rd re 
irpo/Sara Kark rfjs dirofidBpa*; e^erpey^v i!;o\i- 
cOdvovra 6 TO?ę Kepaci tcov )(rj\a>v, Kai ai alyes 
7ro\tf dpaavrepov, ola Kai Kprjpvo^arelv elOiapLe- 
vai. 29. xal ravra p&v irepito^rarai KVKKcp rrjv 
XXorjv &airep %opoę, aKLpr&vra Kai ffKrĮ^cofieva 
Kai ofjLOia yaipovaiv ai Be t&v a\Xcov aliro\wv 
alyeę Kai ra ir po {šora Kai tol j3ovKo\ia Kard 
X<*P av €fi€V€v ev KoL\rj prįt, KaOdirep aitra rov 
pMkovę firj Ka\ovvroę. 6 

%avyjiTi Be irdvrayv eypyuevtov 7 Kai rov Tlava 

1 pq avitrro) 2 A omits riy^cr. . . . o5ov 8 pq tovto 

4 A Ijyayov 4tca04(. . . . iffTe<f>. : A Ka0f(oĮi4vrĮV iv\ rrjsvlrvos 
e(TTe<pap(D/j.eur] 5 pq ovk 2ęo\t(T0. 9 UiH iKKaKovvTOf 
7 Uiii ^€x- 
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BOOK II, §§ 27-29 



drown you evęry man and make you food for the 
fish, unless thou speedily restore to the Nymphs 
as well Chloe as Chloe's herds and flocks. Rise there- 
fore and send the maid ashore, send her with all that 
I command thee ; and I shall be as well to thee a 
convey 1 in thy voyage home as to her a conduct on 
her way to the fields." 

28. Bryaxis, being astonished at this, started up, 
and calling together the captains of the ships, com- 
manded that Chloe should be quickly sought for 
among the captives. They found her presently and 
brought her before him ; for she sate crowned with 
the pine. The general, remembering that the pine 
was the mark and signal distinction which he had in 
his dreain, carried the maid ashore in the admiral 2 
with no small observance and ceremonious fear. Now 
as soon as Chloe was set on shore, the sound of the 
pipe from the prOmontore began to be heard again, 
not martial and terrible as before, but perfectly pas- 
toral such as is used to lead the cattle to feed in the 
fields. The sheep ran down the scale 3 of the ship, 
slipping and sliding on their horny hooves; the 
goats more boldly, for they were used to climb 
the crags and steeps of the hills. 29. The whole 
flock encircled Chloe, moving as in a dance about 
her, and with their skipping and their blating 
shewed a kind of joyfulness and exultation. But 
the goats of other goatherds, as also the sįeep 
and the herds, stirred not a foot, but remained still 
in the holds of the ships as if the music of that pipe 
did not at all call for them. 

When therefore they were all struck with admira- 

1 so Thornley. 8 the flagship. 3 ladder. 
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avev<Į>rjfiovvra)v, &<f>0rj rovrtov iv To£ę trroiyjeLois 
afjuf>orepoi<; dąvfmaccorepa. r&v fikv Mrjdvfivalcov 
irplv dvaairdaai ras ay/cvpaę €7r\eov ai vijęs, 
Kai rrjs vavapyihos rjyeiro Se\^lę irrjh&v ef a\oę. 
r&v Be aly&v Kai j&v Trpofiartov rjyelro Gvpiyyo<$ 
*}%oę fjhurreę, Kai rbv avpirrovra $pš\6Trev ovSeię* 
&<tt€ ra iroLĮivia Kai ai alyes irpoįeaav afia kol 
ive/jLovTo TepiroĮievai rį> Įiekei. 

30. Aevrepaę irov vofirję /caipbę r)v Kai o 
Aa^ę airb aKoįrrj^ nvos fierecopov Oeaadfievos 
Taę dye\aę Kai rrjv X\6rjv, fiėya į3oij<ra<; " & 
NvpĄai koI Whv " KareBpa/juev eię to ttcSlov, 
Kai 7r€pi7r\aKel<t rįj X\o# Kai \i7ro0vfjLrj<raę l 
Kareifeae. jjloIus Be e/jbftioę vtto rfję X\6rj<; 
<Į>i\ov<rr)<t Kai rals Trepif3oXal<; 0a\7rov<rrj<; ye- 
voĮtevos, vtto 2 rrjv avvrjdrj <f>rjybv epyerai, Kai 
€7rl z r& <TTekex €L fcctdi(ra^ iirvvddvero tt&s airkhpa 
roaovrovs TToKepiov^. r) Se avrq> KareKe^e irdvra, 
rbv r&v aly&v Ktrrov, rbv r&v rrpofidrtov &pv- 
yp*6v, rrjv eTravdrjaaaav rįj K€<j>a\įj Trurvv, rb 
įp rįj yrį irvp, rbv iv rįj 9a\drrrj ktvttov, ra. 
cvpLa jiara d/j,<f>6repa rb 7ro\€ficKov Kai rb eiprj- 
viKOVy rrjv vvKra rrjv <į>o^epdv $ 07TG>ę avrrj rrjv 
bhbv dyvooiarj Kadrjyrjaaro riję 6Bov fiovaiKrj. 

Yvcop'uras ovv 6 Ad<f>vi<; ra r&v NvpĄ&v 
1 mss A ei ir. 2 pq Iri 8 so Brunck : mss vicb 
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tion at these things and celebrated the praises 
of Pan, there were y et seen in both the elements 
things more wonderful then those before. For 
the ships of the Methymnaeans before they had 
weighed their anchors ran amain, and a huge dolphin 
bouncing still out of the sea went before and led 
their admiraL On the land a most sweet melodious 
pipe led the goats and the sheep, and yet nobody 
saw the piper; only all the cattle went along 
together and fed rejoicing at his music. 

30. It was now the time of the second pasturing, 
when Daphnis having spied from a high stand Chloe 
coming with the flocks, crying out mainly " O ye 
Nymphs, O blessed Pan ! " made down to the plain, 
and rushing into the embraces of Chloe, in a swoon 
fell to the ground. With much ado when he was 
come to himself with Chloe's kisses and embraces in 
her close and warm arms, he got to the oak where 
they were wont, and when he was sate down on 
the trunk he asked her how she had escaped such a 
dangerous captivity as that. Then she told him 
everything one after another; how the fresh and 
berried ivy appeared on the horns of all the goats, 
how her sheep howled like wolves, how a pine 
sprung up upon her head, how all the land seemed 
on a Are, what horrible fragors and clashings were 
heard from the sea ; with the two tones of that 
pipe from the crag of the promontore, the one to 
war, the other to peace, the terrible spectres of 
the night, how she not knowing her way had 
for her companion and guide the sweet music of 
that strange invisible pipe. 

Daphnis then acknowledged 1 the vision of the 

1 reoognised. 
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oveipara Kai tcl tov Havoę epya, BvrįyeiTai Kai 
auroę oaa elBev, oaa f\Kovaev, ori fieKKav 
a7ro0vį<TK€iv Bid Taę Nv//,</>aę efrae. Kai tt)V 
fiev anroireĮiirei Kopiaovaav 1 Touę a/i<Į>l tov 
Apvavra Kai Ad/juova Kai oaa Trpeirei 2 Ovaią, 
avTos Be iv tovt<o tcov alycov rrjv dplaTtjv 
av\\a/3a>v, Kai kltt$ aT€<f>av<oaa<; &airep &<f>0r)- 
aav Totę iroXep£oL<; Kai yd\a r&v kepdrcov 
KaTaaireLaaę, edvae re ra?ę Nu/^atę xal Kpe- 
fidaaę direBeipe Kai to Bippua dveOrjKev. 

31. "HBr) Be irapovT(ov r&v dfi<į>l ttjv XXorjv, 
irvp dvaKavaaę Kai tol fiev hĮnįaas r&v Kpe&v 
rct Be oTTTijo-aę, aTrrjp^aro re Taię Nvp,<f>ai<; Kai 
Kparrjpa yKevKOvę iireaireiae įiearov. Kai ck 
<Į>vXkd8o<; aTifidBas viroatopevaa? 8 <7raę> ivrev- 
Oev iv rpo<f>į rjv Kai ttot$ 4 Kai iraiBta. Kai 
ajjua r^ę dyekaę eireo kottovvto 5 firj \vkos ifnreaobv 
epya iroirjarj irokepi&v. įadv rivas Kai olBdę 
e/ę Taę NvpĄaę, iraXaiS)V iroLpAvtov TroitfjjLara. 
vvktos Be €7re\dova7j<; ūvtov KOLjjLrjOevreę 6 iv r<p 
dypįf, T^ę €7riovar)<; tov Havbs ifjbvrjfiovevaav, 7 
Kai tg>v rpdr/ayv rbv dyekdpyiąv aTetfravcoaavreę 
iriTVo^ 7r poarjyayov tj) ttLtvl, Kai emaireiaavTe^ 
olvov Kai €v<j>7jfiovvT€<; tov OeoVy eOvaav, i k pi- 

1 p pres. - 2 pB icpticov : Parr vpdicovra 8 Uiii 

&.iro<ru)pev<Tas prob. ola var. : A v-tronropevaas : pB »wo<rrop4aas 
< itoj> E 4 iv rpoipį jjv Kai tot$ : A rpvipti 1\v and 
lac. 8 so E cf. i. 32 : mss -«< (sing. following loss of iras 

above) 6 Uiii -tos 7 pq impf. 
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Nymphs and the works of Pan, and storied to her 
what he himself had seen, and what he had heard, 
and how when he was ready to die for grief his life 
was saved by the providence and kindness of the holy 
Nymphs. And then presently he sent her away to 
bring Dryas and Lamo and their wives to the sacri- 
fice, and all things necessary for such a devotion to 
Pan and the Nymphs. In the meantime he catched 
the fairest of all his she-goats, and when he had 
crowned it with ivy in that manner as the whole 
flock had appeared to the enemy, and had poured 
milk on the horns, in the name of the Nymphs 
he struck and killed it, and sacrificed it to them. 
H e hanged it up, took ofF the skin, consecrated that, 
and made it an offering. 

31. When Chloe with her company was come, 
he made a fire, and some of the flesh being boiled 
and some roasted, he offered the first and chiefest 
parts of both to the Nymphs, and filling a bowl 
with new wine, made a libation ; then, having made 
several beds of green leaves, every man gave himself 
wholly to eating, drinking, and playing ; only they 
looked out now and then lest the irruption of a 
wolf upon the flocks should chance to do something 
like an enemy. They sung too certain songs in 
the praise of the Nymphs, the solemn carmens 
of the ancient shepherds. All that night they lay 
in the fields ; and the next day they were not 
unmindful of the wonder-working Pan, but took 
the he-goat that was captain and leader of the 
flock, and when they had crowned him with pine- 
garlands they brought him to the pine, and pouring 
wine upon his head, with benedictions and thankful 
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fiaaav, direSeipav. Kai ra fiev tcpea oirrrjaavTe*; 
Kai eyĮrijo-avreę ir\r\<rLov Wr\icav iv rį> \€ifi<ovt 
iv to?9 <Į>vWot,<;, to Se heppua /cepaaiv airols 
iveirrį%av rįj irirvi 777009 tg> ayakfiaTi, iroifievi/cov 
avddrjfia ttoiįl€VIk& 0€Q). airripįavro Kai rcov 
Kp€&v, aireaireiaav Kai Kparfjpoę įieL^ovos. rjaev 
f) X\6t), Ad<j>vis iavpi<r€V. 

32. 'E7ri tovtois /caTcuc\i0evT€<; f\aQiov /cal 
avToię i^Laiarai o į3ov/co\o<; <t>i\rĮra<;, /carą 
Tvyr]v <TT£(į>avL<Jfcov<; rivas T(į> Tlavl Koplfyov 
Kai fioTpvę ere iv <f>v\\oi<t Kai įc\Ąfiao , i. Kai 
avT& rcov iralSav 6 vecoraToę eiirero Tirvpoę, 
irvppbv iraiSiov Kai ykavKOV, \cvk6v iraihiov 
Kai 1 dyepay^ov Kai ^WeTO KOv<Į>a /SaSi^cov 
toairep epupoę. dvairrįhriaavTe^ oiv avv€aT€<Į>a- 
vovv rbv Tldva Kai ra KKrjĮiara rffc ko/jut}? rrję 
ttLtvos avveįrĮpT&v? Kai KaraK^ivavres ifKrįa'Lov 
avr&v avįvrroTrįv iiroiovvTO. koI ola &tį yepovreę 
vTroftefipey/juevot irpo^ a\\ t q\ovę 7ro\Xa €\eyov y 
a>ę €V€fiov fjvUa fįaav veoi, a>ę 7ro\\Aę \y(TT<bv 
KaraSpo/jbaę 8i€<Į>vyov. iaefivvvero rtę a>ę \vkov 
a7roKT€iva<r a\\oę a>ę įjlovčv tov Havos Bevrepa 

1 B \€vk. tik kū\ : Uiii omits betw. y\avn. and tpupos 

2 so E: mss itfipruv 
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praise they sacrificed him to Pan the preserver. 
Then hanging him up they flayed him, and the 
flesh, part roasted, part boiled, they set upon banks 
of green leaves hard by in the meadow. The skin, 
horns and all, they pegged to the pine close to 
the statue, to a pastoral God a pastoral offering. 
They ofFered too the first carvings of the flesh, 
and made him a libation with a greater bowl then 
to the Nymphs. 1 Chloe sang and Daphnis played 
upon the pipe. 

32. These rites performed, they sate down and fell 
to feast. And it happened that Philetas the herds- 
man came up to them bringing with him certain 
garlands to honour Pan, together with grapes hang- 
ing still among the leaves and branches. His youngest 
son Tityrus came along with him, a ruddy lad, grey- 
eyed and fair-skinned, stout and fierce, and of a 
nimble bounding pace like a kid. When they saw 
what the intention of the good old Philetas was, 
they started up, and all together crowned the statue 
of Pan with garlands, and hanged the palmits with 
their grapes upon the leaves of the pine ; and then 
they make Philetas sit down to the feast and be 
their guest, to eat and drink and celebrate. Then, 
as old men use to do when they are a little whittled 
with wine, they had various discourses and chats 
amongst them ; how bravely in their youth they had 
administered the pasturing of their flocks and herds, 
how in their time they had eseaped very many 
invasions and inroads of pirates and thieves. Here 
one bragged that he had killed a wolf, here another 
that he had bin second to Pan alone in the skili 

1 the Greek is simply ' greater ' : perhaps ' a good large 
bowl. , 
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avpiaaę. tovto tov <&i\r)ra to aepLVoXoyrjp,a r\v 
33. o ovv Ad(Į)vi<; Kai rj H\6tį irdaas herįae^ 
Trpoai^epov fieraSovvai Kai aurotę Trjs Te^i^ę 
avpLaai re iv eoprfį deov avpiyyi %alpovTO<;. 

'Y&rrayyČKheTai <t>Ckr)Ta<; t teatro l to yrjpaę &>ę 
airvovv fie/JAįr aptvos, Kai €\a/3e avptyya rrjv tov 
Ad(pvt,8o<z. 7j 8e 7įv piKph irpbę p,eyd\r)v TkyyW>> 
ola iv aTopuaTL iratSos ip,7TV€op,€vrj. irep^ret ovv 
TiTVpov iiri Ttįv eavTOV avpiyya, T?}ę iiravkeeo^ 
aire^pvarį*; aTaSiovę Si/ca. 6 puev /5n|raę to iyKopu- 
fteopa yvpuvbs &pp,r)ae Tpkyeiv tiairep ve/Spos* 6 8e 
Aapicov iirrįyyeiKaTO avTols tov irepl T?}ę avpiyyoę 
aĄi)yr)aaaQai pvOov, bv aifT& SiKekbę aiir6\o(f 
įaev iirl piadį* Tpdytp Kai avpiyyi* 

34. w Avtt) f] avpiy% to apyaiov 1 ovk opyavov, 
aWa irapdivoę Ka\tj Kai ttjv <j>Q)vrĮV povaiKr). 
alyas evepev, NvpĄaię avveirai^ev, įjSev otov vvv. 
Udv, TavTf)<$ vepLOvarję, Trat^ova-rj^, dZovarįs, irpoa- 
e\0a>v ŠTreidev eę o tl €XPf)? € fCaL €7rrįyyįk\eT0 
T^ę dtyas irdvas Orjaeiv BiSvpuaTOKOvę. tį 8e eye\a 
tov €pa>Ta ūvtov, oiSe ipaaTtjv €<f>rj heįaaOai fitįTe 
Tpcuyov pĄre. avOpairov okoKkrįpov. 6 p pa Smokciv 
6 Hav eę filav* r) ^vpiyį €<f>evy€ Kai tov Ylava 
Kai Ttįv /3iav 2 (į>evyovaa f Kapvovaa eę 86va/ca<? 
Kpv7TT€Tac, etę e\oę d<į>avL^€TaL. Tlav Toię SovaKaę 
dpyfj T€p,(bv, tt)V Koprjv oi>x €vpa>v, to irado^ padebv 

1 so Koen ( Amyot by em. ) : mss Spyavov 2 p omits jį 

2. . . . friai 
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and art of piping. And this was the crack 1 of 
Philetas ; 33. and therefore Daphnis and Chloe used 
all manner of supplications to him, that he would 
communicate with them that art of piping, and 
play upon the pipe at the feast of that God whom 
he knew to delight so much in the pipe. 

Philetas promised to do it, although he blamed old 
age for hisįfshortč breath ; and so took Daphnis his 
pipe. But that being too little for so great an art, 
as being made to be inspirited by the mouth of a 
boy, he sent his son Tityrus for his own, the cottage 
lying distant from thence but ten furlongs. Tityrus, 
flinging off his jacket, ran swift as a hind. But 
Lamo promised to tell them that tale of the pipe 
which a Sicilian goatherd, hired by him for a goat 
and a pipe, had sung to him : 

34. " This pipe was heretofore no organ, but a 
very fair maid, who had a sweet and musical voice. 
She fed goats, played together with the Nymphs, 
and sang as now. Pan, while she in this manner 
was tending her goats, playing and singing, came to 
her and endeavoured to persuade her to what he 
desired, and promised her that he would make all 
her goats bring forth twins every year. But she 
disdained and derided his love, and denied to take 
him to be her sweetheart who was neithėr perfect 
man nor perfect goat. Pan follows her with violence 
and thinks to force her. Syrinx fled Pan and his 
force. Being now aweary with her flight, she shot 
herself into a grove of reeds, sunk in the fen, and 
disappeared. Pan for anger cut up the reeds, and 
finding not the maid there, and then reflecting 

1 boast. 
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tcal rovs koKclįiov^ Krjpa) avvStfo'as av'iaovs, icaff 
6V* Kai 6 epas dviaoę avrolę, to opyavov voel, 1 Kai 
f) r ore irapO €vo<s kū\tj vvv ian avpiyf* /Movai/ciį.** 

85. "ApTi irkiravTO tov fivOokoytffiaTOS 6 Ad/Mov 
Kai iiryvet <f>i\rĮra<i avrov coę elirovTa įjlvBov coSrję 
y^VKVTepov, Kai <5 Tirvpos e^i&rajai rrjv avpiyya 
rįį irarpl koįu^cov, pAya 6pyavov Kai Ka\dfia>v 2 
fieydkav, Kai tva s K€K7jpo)TO yakKfp tt€7tolki\to 9 
elKaaev iv rtę elvai Tavrrjv eKeivrįv fjv 6 Hdv 
TTp&Trjn 4 eirrjįaro* hieyepOels ovv 6 <&(,\rįTaę kol 
KaOLaas iv KaOehpą opOiov, irp&Tov fiev direireipadri 
t$)v Ka\dfMov el evirpoor eireira įjlclOcov cE>ę aK<i>- 

\vTOV &aT/0€%€t TO 7TV€Vfia, €V€7TV€V TO €VT€V0€V 

irokv Kai veavLKov' avk&v ™ę hv corfOr) avvavKovv- 
tcov aKoveiv, roaovTOv tfx ec T0 o-vpiyfia. Kar* 
6\Lyov Se Ti)ę /8iaę d(f>atp&v eię to repirvorepov 
fi€Te/3aX\e to fiekoę. Kai ndaav rtyvrįv eTriheiKvv- 
fievos evvofuas fiovaiKr)? e&vpirrev, otov 6 fiocov 
dyekrj irpeirov, otov aiTroJdat 6 Trpoo-Ąopov, otov 7 
irolfivais <Į)i\ov, repirvov fjv to iroifLvl&v? įieya 
to fio&v, oljv to aly&v. oXo>ę irdaa<; avpiyyas fua 
avpiyfj ifitfiTjaaro. 

36. Oi fiev ovv aXkoi aicoirįj KareKeivro Tepiro- 
ftevor Apvas Se dvaaTas Kai Ke\evaa<; avpirTeiv 
Atovva-iaKov [tikos, eirCKrfviov airols opyrįaiv 

1 rb 6 py. votį here E, in mss after padbv, the emendator 
thinking P. mųst have thought of it before making it, but 
the putting together of the reeds is the invention of the 
pipe 2 so Villoison : mss av\&v 8 prob. old var. : Ap 
Bt< pq T9» x a *« A and perh. p omit iraronc. 4 so 
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upon what had happened, joined together unequal 
quills, because their love was so uneąual, and thus 
invented this organ. So she who then was a fair 
maid is now become a musical pipe." 

35. Lamo had now done his tale and Philetas 
praised him for it as one that had told them a story 
far sweeter then any song, when Tityrus came in 
and brought his father's pipe, a large organ and made 
of great ąuills, and where it was joined together 
with wax there too it was set and varied with brass. 
Insomuch that one would have thought that this had 
bin that very pipe which Pan the inventor made first. 
When therefore Philetas was got up and had set 
himself upright on a bench, first he tried the ąuills 
whether they soimded clear and sweet ; then, finding 
never a cane was stopped, he played a loud and 
lusty tune. One would not have thought that he 
had heard but one pipe, the sound was so high, the 
consort so full. But by little and little remitting 
that vehemence, he changed it to a soft and sweeter 
tone, and displaying all the art of pastoral music, he 
shewed ųpon the pipe what notes were fit for the 
herds of cows and oxen, what agreed with the flocks 
of goats, what were pleasing to the sheep. The 
tones for the sheep were soft and sweet, those of 
the herds were vehement, and for the goats were 
sharp and shrill. In, sum, that single pipe of his 
expressed even all the shepherd's-pipes. 

36. Therefore the rest in deep silence sate still, 
delighted and charmed with that music. But Dryas, 
rising and bidding him strike up a Dionysiac tune, 
fell to dance before them the dance of the wine- 

Hirsch. (Atnyot) : mss np&rov * mss %<rov from i*4ya 
below 6 A and perh. p aiv6\tį> (Amyot) 7 A omits 

8 p 1C0lfl€PlKbv 
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O>PXV aaT0 ' GtoKM 7TOT6 fl€V TpVy&VTL, 7T0T6 he 

<Į)€povTi dppfyovę, elra irarovvn rovę y8oT/ouę, elra 
7r\7)povvTt rovę mOovę, elra irivovn rov y\€VKOvę. 
Tavra irdvra ovt&s eva^VP-ovco^ a>pxv (TaT0 o 
A/waę Kai ivapy&ę, &<tt€ iSo/covv /3\e7T€tv Kai raę 
ajinrekovę Kai ttjv \rįvbv Kai rouę ttLOovs Kai d\tį- 
0a>ę kpvavra irivovra. 

37. T/>tToę Stj yep<ov ovtos evSoKifiiįaaę iif 
°PXV a€L > fa^ei XX6tįv Kai Ad<f>viv. oi Be ĮjuaKa 
Ta^ea>ę dvaaTavres &>pyr\<ravTO rbp fivOov rov 
Aa/LM»i/oę. 6 Ad<Į>vi<; Tiava ifiifieiro, ttjv Žvpiyya 
XXotj. 6 fjbev Ik€T€V€ tt€10g)v, rj hk afieKovaa 
ifieiBia. 6 fiev ehlmKe Kai iif aKpeov r&v ovvyjnv 
6T/>€%e raę yrjKas ĮLiĮJLOVĮievos, r) eve^atve ttjv 
Kafivovaav iv rį) <j>vyį). įireira 'K'Korj fiev et? ttjv 
vkrjv a>ę e£ę IXoę KpvirreraL* AdĄvię Se \a/3a>v 
ttjv &CkrįTa avpiyya ttjv Įieyd\7jv, iavpiae yoepbv 
eS>ę ip&v, ipeoTiKov a>ę ireiBayv, dvaKKrjTLKOV <£>ę 
€7rc^rįT&v &(TTe 6 <&(Xr)Ta<i davfidaaę <į>tKel T€ 
dvairrjhrjaa^ Kai ttjv avpiyya yapUįerrai (frikųcas, 
Kai €V)(€Tai xal Ad<Į>viv KaTa\nr€iv avTTjv byuoiip 
8ia86x<p. 6 8e ttjv IBiav dvaOeU t$ Uavl ttjv 
a/MKpctv Kai ĄCkrjaaę <ž>ę i k <f>vyr)ę d\rj0LVr}ę 
evpeOelaav ttjv X\6rjv, dirrįKavve. ttjv dyikrjv 
avpirToov, vvkto? rjSrj yevofiivrjs, 38. airrjkavve 
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press. And now he acted to the Iife the cutting and 
gathering of the grapes, now the carrying of the 
baskets, then the treading of the grapes in the 
press, then presently the tunning of the wine into 
the butts, and then again their joyful and hearty 
carousing the must. Ali these things he repre- 
sented so aptly and clearly in his dancing, that they 
all thought they verily saw before their face the 
vines, the grapes, the press, the butts, and that 
Dryas did drink indeed. 

37. This third old man when he had pleased them 
so well with his dance, embraced and kissed Daphnis 
and Chloe. Therefore they two, rising quickly, fell 
to dancing Lamo s tale. Daphnis played Pan, and 
Chloe Syrinx. He woos and prays to persuade and 
win her ; , she shews her disdain, laughs at his love, 
and flies him. Daphnis follows as to force her, and 
running on his tiptoes, imitates the hooves of Pan. 
Chloe on the other side, acts Syrinx wearied with 
her flight, and throws herself into the wood as she 
had done into the fen. But Daphnis, catching up 
that great pipe of Philetas, plays at first something 
that was doleful and bewailing, as a lover, then 
something that made love and was persuasive to 
relenting, then a recall from the wood, as from one 
that dearly sought her. Insomuch that Philetas, 
struck with admiration and joy, could not hold from 
leaping up and kissing Daphnis. Then he gave him 
that pipe of his and commanded him to leave it to a 
successor like himself. Daphnis hanged up his own 
small one to Pan, and when he had kissed his Chloe, 
as returning from a true unfeigned flight, he began 
to drive home his flocks (for night was fallen), 
piping all the way. 38. Chloe too by the same 
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<Se> Kai fį X\6tį rr)V ttolįmv^v T<į> fii\€i riję vvpiy- 
<yoę avvdyovaa. Kai ai re alyeę ir\r\(jiov t&v irpo- 
pa,Ta>v įeaav o re Aa^i/tę ifidS^ev iyyvę r^ę 
X\or/ę* &ctt€ lvk*n\r)<rav ecaę vvktos aKkrjkovę Kai 
avveOevTO Oclttov raę dye\aę t% iiriovo-r)? KaT€- 
\daat,. 

Kai ovtcos iirolrĮaav. dpTi yovv dpypįikvr]^ 
fjįiepas fjX0ov eię ttjv vofirjv. Kai tcl? Nu/A<£aę 
Trporepaę, elra tov Tlava irpoaayopevaavre^, to 
€vt€v0€v V7r6 Tįj Spvi KaOeadevTes iavpiTTOV, elra 
a\\iį\ov<; €(Į)lXovv, 7repi€^d\Xov, KareKKivovro' 
Kai ovhev hpaaavTes irXeov dviaTavTO. ifi£\r)<r€v 
auTO?ę Kai rpoĄĄs, Kai eiriov olvov /u!;avT€<; y aka. 
39. Kai TovToię airacri OepįiOTepoi yevofievoi Kai 
0pa&vT€poi, 7rpoę aWrj\ouę iįpiįov epw ipcoTiKijv, 
Kai kūt okiyov elę opKcov iriariv irporįkOov. 6 įiev 
Srį Ad<£ w tov Uava &puoaev i\0a)v iirl tt)V ttitvv, 
fjurį ęiįaecrdai fiovoę avev X\or/ę, jjbrjhe fiiaę yjpbvov 
r)p&pa<? V ^ X\o77 /\d(pviSi T^ę NvpĄas el<r€\- 
Oovaa etę to dvrpov tov avrov ąrept-eiv 1 Kai 
Odvarov fcal ftiov. 

Tocovtov Be dpa Tjį XA,o# to d<£e\eę Trpoo-rjv 2 
a>ę Kopy, &ctt€ igiovaa tov dvTpov Kai hevTepov 
fj^Lov \afielv opKov irap avTOV, "*fl Ad<f>vt" 
\eyovo-a, " 0eoę 6 Uav ep&TiKos ia-Ti Kai airiaTos. 
Tįpdadr) Įiev IIiTi/oę, rįpdaOr) hk ŽvpLyyos, iraueTOi 
$e ovheiroTe bpvdaiv ivotfk&v Kai 'ETrifiifidai 
NvfjĄaię Trapkyav TrpdrypaTa. oiroę 3 fiev ovv, 
d/j,€\rĮ0el<i iv Totę opKoię dfiekrĮ&ei ae Ko\daai, k&v 
< 8e > Herch. 1 Uiii 2|«ti> * pq į v s pq 6 
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music gathered together her flocks and drove them 
home, the goats stritting along with the sheep, and 
Daphnis walking close by Chloe. Thus till it was 
night they filled themselves the one with the other, 
and agreed to drive out their flocks sooner the next 
morning. 

And so they did. For as soon as it was day they 
went out to pasture, and when they had first saluted 
the Nymphs and then Pan, afterwards sitting down 
under the oak they had the music of the pipe. 
After that, they kissed, embraced, and hugged one 
another, and lay down together on the ground ; and 
so rose up again. Nor were they incurious of their 
meat, and for their drink they drank wine mingled 
with milk. 39. With all which incentives being 
more heated and made more lively and forward, 
they practised between them an amorous controversy 
about their love to one another, and by little and 
little came to bind themselves by the faith of oaths. 
For Daphnis coming up to the pine, swore by Pan 
that he would not live alone in this world without 
Chloe so much as the space of one day. And Chloe 
swore in the cave of the Nymphs that she would 
have the same death and life with Daphnis. 

Yet such was the simplicity of Chloe, as being but 
a giri, that when she came out of the cave she 
demanded another oath of Daphnis. " Daphnis," 
quoth she, " Pan is a wanton, faithless God ; for he 
loved Pitys, he loved Syrinx too. Besides, he never 
ceases to trouble and vex the Dryads and to solicit 
the Nymphs the president Goddesses of our flocks. 
Therefore he, if by thy faithlessness shouldst neglect 
him, would not take care to punish thee, although 
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iirl irkeiovas eA,0#ę yvvcuteas t&v iv rį avpiyyi 
KaXaĮX(ov. av Be /jloc to alirokiov tovto oįlogov 
Kai TTfV alya i/eeivrįV fj <re dveOpeyfre, fMtį Kara\i7reiv 
XX6tįv eoV clv 7ri<nrj aoi fievy' 3,8ikov Be etę ae 
Kai rAę Nu/z^aę yevo/juevrjv Kai <Į>€vye Kai fiiaei 
Kai airoKTeivov &airep \vkov" rįBeTO 6 Ad<į>vi<i 
airto-TOVĮievos, Kai o-rAę eh fiiaov to ahrokiov Kai 
rrj Įjuev tcov %€(,p&v alyos, rįj Be Tpdyov \a/36fievos, 
&fivv€ X\6r}v (f)iXr}aac <Į>iXovaav k&v erepov Be 
irpOKpivy Aa^i/iSoę, clvt €K€Lvr)<; ūvtov airoKrevelv. 1 
r) Be i^atpe Kai iiriaTevev, a>ę Koprį Kai ve/Movaa, 
Kai voįii^ovaa rAę aZyaę Kai rd irpofiara irotĮievcov 
Kai alirokayv IBLovę 2 0eoi5ę. 

1 so Moli : pq -Kreiveiv : A &Wkt6V€ 2 A omits 
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thou shouldst go to more maids then there are quills 
in that pipe. But do thou swear to me by this flock 
of goats, and by that goat which was thy nurse, that 
thou wilt never forsake Chloe so long as she is 
faithful to thee ; and when she is falše and injurious 
to thee and the Nymphs, then fly her, then hate her, 
and kili her like a wolf." Daphnis was pleased with 
this pretty jealousy, and standing in the midst of 
his flocks, with one hand laying hold on a she-goat 
and the other on a he, swore that he would love 
Chloe that loved him, and that if she preferred any 
other to Daphnis, then he would slay, not her, but 
him that she preferred. Of this Chloe was glad, 
and believed him as a poor and harmless maid, one 
that was bred a shepherdess and thought that flocks 
of sheep and goats were proper deities of the 
shepherds. 



THE END OF THE SECOND BOOK 
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A SUMMARY OF THE THIRD BOOK 



The Mytilenaeans, upon that incursion, send Hippasus 
their general rvith land-forces against Methymna. But 
the ąuarrel is taken up. Daphnis and Chloe take it 
heavily that they are parted by the rvinter. Daphnis, to 
see her, goes a fowling before Dryas his cottage, and 
looks as if he minded not her. Dryas brings him in to 
the feast of Dionysus. The spring returning, they return 
to their pastorals. Daphnis complains of his ignorance 
in love. Lycaenium cozens Mm. Daphnis, as the 
mariners sail by, tells Chloe the Tale of Echo. Many 
and rich suitors are norv about Chloe, and Dryas almost 
gives his consent. Daphnis is sad as being poor, but by 
direction of the Nymphs he Jinds a purse full of silver. 
He gives it Dryas, and Chloe is contracted to him ; only 
Lamo, because he tvas a servant to Dionysophanes, says 
his lord is to be expected that he may ratify the business. 
Daphnis gives Chloe a rare apple. 
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1. MvTikrjvcuoi Se, coę rįaūovTO rbv eTriirKovv 1 
tcov Sifca vecov, Kai rti/eę IpĄvvaav avTol? ttjv 
dpirayrfv i\06vT€<; ifc tg>v ayp&v, ov/c avaa^erov 
vo/jitaavTes tclvtcl ifc MrįOvfivalcov iraOeiv e- 
yvcoaav Kai avrol rrjv ra^Larrjv eir' avTOvę rcL 
oifKa Kivelv* tcal Kara\iįavre<; dairlha Tpia^Odav 
Kai imrov irevraKoaiav 2 i^eirefiyfrav Kard yrįv 
tov a-TpaTTjybv "lmraarov, 6kvovvt€<; iv &pą %€i- 
fjMtvoę tt)V 0aXarTav. 

2. c O 8^ i^opfirjdeU dypov? fiev ovk iKerfkdrei 
y&v NlrjOvfipaioov ovbe dyeKas Kai KTlįfiaTa 
TjpTra^e yeaypy&v Kai iroifievav, \t}gtov voįu^ohv 
raina epya ĮiaKkov 3 r) aTparrjyoO' ra^v & įfet 4 
iirl rrjv ttoKiv avrrjv, cię iTrecaireaovfievo^ d<į>pov- 
prĮTOię Tatę Trvkaię. Kai avr<į> craSiovę oaov 
ckūtov dirk^ovn KTjpvį diravrą airopSas KOfii^cov. 
oi ydp MrjOv/JLvaloi fia06vT€<; irapd r&v iabtoKOTCDV 
coę ov&ev taacri MvTikrjvaloi t&v yey evrjfievcov, 
a\Xd yecopyol Kai iroi/iįve? vfipięovras 5 rovę 
veaviGKOvę ravra eSpaaav, įiereyivtoa kov fiev 

1 q Karą- 2 A Iv-kov įjlIv vtvr. 3 A omits 4 5' įti 
E : mss 5* 5 mss nom. 
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1. But the Mytilenaeans, when they heard of the 
expedition of those ten ships, and some of the 
countrymen coming up from the farms had told 
them what a plundering and rapine there had bin, 
thought it too disgraceful to be borne, and therefore 
decreed to raiše arms against Methymna with all 
speed. And having chosen out three thousand 
targeteers and five hundred horse, they sent away 
their general Hippasus by land, not daring to trust 
the sea in winter. 

2. He did not as he marched depopulate 1 the 
fields of Methymna, nor did he rob the farms of the 
husbandmen or the pastures of the shepherds, 
counting such actions as tbose to suit better with a 
larron 2 then the grand captain of an army ; but 
hasted up to the town itself to surprise it. But while 
he was yet an hundred furlongs off from the town an 
herald met him with articles. For after that the 
Methymnaeans were informed by the captives that 
the Mytilenaeans knew nothing of those things that 
had happened, and that ploughmen and shepherds 
provoked by the young gentlemen were they that 
were the causes of it all, it repented them of that 

1 lay waste. 2 freebooter. 
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o^vrepa TokfitjaavTeę eh yelrova tto\lv tį <tg>- 
<Į)pove<rT€pa' cirovBrjv 1 Be elypv cnroBovre^ iraaav 
tt)V dpiraytjv aSe&ę einpLyvva0ai fcal /carą yrjv 
Kai /carą, OakaTrav. 

Tov fiev ovv KtjpVKa toU MvTc\rjvaLOi<; 6 f/ lir- 
Tra&oę aTrocTeKket,, KaLroiye airoKparcop crpa- 
Tijyb? K€X€i>pOTOvrjfAevo<;, airoę Be Trjs Mrį0vfivrj<; 
oaov diro Be/ca <TTaBi(ov arparoireBov /3a\6fi€VO<; 
r^ę ck Trj? Trokecoę ivro\a<; avejjueve. Kai Bvo 
Biayevoįievtov rįįiep&v e\0a>v 6 ayyėkoę rrjv re 
dpirayrjv i/cikevae KOĮuaaarOai t Kal aBifciįaavTa 
firįBev ava^copelv otfcaBe' iroSAfiov yap Kai etpijvrj<; 
iv aipeaec yevojievoi ttjv eiprprąv evpic/ceiv 2 /cepBa- 
XecoTė'pav. 3, 6 /juev Br) Mrį0vp,vaicov /cal M.vti- 
\rįvaiwv ir6\6fio<; aBo/crjTOV \aft(bv dpyr]v /cal 
rekos ovrco Bie\v0r). 

Tiverai Be yeiįjulhv AaĄviBi Kai X.\6j) tov tto- 
\€/jlov iriKporepov i%aL<į)vri<i yap Trepiirea-ovaa 9 
7roWrf yiibv iraaaę fiev aTriKkeiae Taę oSauę, 
iravras Be KareKKeiae rovę yetopyovę. \d/3poi 
fiev oi xeifiappoi Kareppeov, inreinjyeL Bč /epv- 
crTaXko<r ra BevBpa ecptcei KaTaKKtofievoię* rj yrj 
iraaa a<į>avrį<; fjv f otl /jltj irepl irrįydę irov Kai 
pevftara. ovr oZv ayekrįv rtę el<; voįmtjv f/yev 
ovre auToę irpoįei, r&v 0vp&v, a\Xa Trvp /cav- 
cravreę fieya irepl (pha<z ake/crpvovcov oi fiev \lvov 

1 prob. old var : ApB airovZ^v 2 so E : mss etipio-icov 
8 Parr vcaovaa 
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expedition of Bryaxis against a neighbouring city, 
as of an action more precipitant then moderate and 
wise k , and they were eager to return all the prey and 
spoil that was taken and carried away, and to have 
commerce and trade securely with them by land and 
by sea. 

Therefore Hippasus dispatches away that herald 
to Mytilene, although he had bin created the 
general of the war and so had power to sign as he 
listed ; 1 and pitching his camp about ten furlongs 
from Methymna, there he attended mandates 
from the city. Two days after, the messenger 
returned, and brought a command that they should 
receive the plundered goods and all the captives, and 
march home without doing the least harm, because 
Methymna, when war or peace were offered to be 
chosen, found peace to be more profitable. 3. And 
this ąuarrel betwixt Methymna and Mytilene, which 
was of an unexpected beginning and end, was thus 
taken up and composed. 

And now winter was come on, a winter more bitter 
then war to Daphnis and Chloe. For on a sudden 
there fell a great snow, which blinded all the paths, 
stopped up all the ways, and shut up all the shep- 
herds and husbandmen. The torrents rushed down 
in flood, and the lakęs were frozen and glazed with 
crystal. The hedges and trees looked as if they had 
bin breaking down. All the ground was hoodwinked 
up but that which lay upon the fountains and the 
rills. And therefore no man drove out his flocks to 
pasture or did so much as come out of the door, but 
about the cock's crowing made their fires nose-high, 
and some spun flax, some wove tarpaulin for the 

1 The Greek is " general with full powers." 
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earpefov, oi Se alywv rpi^as cirke kov, oi Be Trdyast 
opvLOcov iao<Į>L^ovro. rore /3og>v iirl <Į>drvai<; 
fypovrls 7]V aftvpov ia0i6vT<ov, aly&v Kai irpo- 
fidrcov 1 iv TO?ę ciy/cois <Į>vWd8a$, v&v iv rolę 
arv<į>6ol<i a/cv\ov Kai fia\dvov<;. 

4. 5 Avayfcaiaę ovv ot/covpia? eTre^ovarįs dirav- 
Taę, oi fiev a\\ot, yecopyol tcal vonelę e^aipov 
ttovcov T€ d f rrrįXkaypuevoL Trpoę 6\Lyov Kai rpo(f)d<; 
įcoOivaę iaOiovres Kai Ka0evhovre<; įiatcpov virvov 
&are auTotę rbv ^eiįi&va BokcIv Kai Oepovę Kai 
p,€TOTrd)pov Kai rjpos avrov y\vKvrepov. X\oi; Se 
Kai Adcfrvię iv p>vtjfir) yevop,evoi r&v KaTa\ei<Į>0ev- 
tcov TepTrv&v, coę i<f>C\ovv f (&ę TrepieftaKkov, cię 
dfia rrjv Tpo<Į>rįv irpocefyepovro, vvKras re dypv- 
irvovę hi?iyov Kai \v7rrjpas <rĮp,epa<;>, Kai ttįv 
fjpLvrįV 2, &pav dvefjuevov €K Oavdrov irakiyyeveaiav. 

'JL\wrei Se avrovę fj Trrjpa r*ę i\0ovaa etę 
^eipaSj i% <rvvrja0iov, z fj yavkbę d<f>0ei<;, i% ov 
avveiriov, fj avpiy£ a/iek&ę ippifipAvr), Scopov 
ipcoTLKov yeyevrįįievr). evypvro 8tj rcuę N v finais 
Kal+rį> Uavl Kai tovtcov avrov<; €K\v<raa0ac r&v 

1 A vpo&. r&v < rįficp&s > E 2 so Valck : p clplviĮv 
(Uii perh. ciapivus) : q cip'fiviįs : A t V &pav rrjs tipi)vt)s 
3 so Hirsch : mss 
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sea, 1 others with all their sophistry 2 made gins and 
nets and traps for birds. At that time their care 
was employed about the oxen and cows that were 
fbddered with chaff in the stalls, about the goats and 
about the sheep which fed on green leaves in the 
sheepcotes and the folds, or else about fatting their 
hogs in the sties with acorns and other mast. 

4. When all was thus taken up perforce with their 
domestic affairs, the other husbandmen and shepherds 
were very jovial and merry, as being for a while 
discharged of their labours and able to have their 
breakfast in the morning after sleeping long winter 
nights ; so that the winter was to them more 
pleasant then the summer, the autumn, or the very 
spring. But Chloe and Daphnis, when they re- 
membered what a sweet conversation they had held 
before, how they had kissed, how they had embraced 
and hugged one another, how they had lived at a 
common scrip, all which were now as pleasures lost, 
now they had long and sleepless nights, now they 
had sad and pensive days, and desired nothing so 
much as a quick return of the spring, to become 
their regeneration and return from death. 

Besides this, it was their grief and complaint if 
but a scrip came to their hands out of which they 
had eaten together, or a sillibub-piggin out of which 
they had used both to drink, or if they chanced to 
see a pipe laid aside and neglected such as had bin 
not long before a lover s gift from one to the other. 
And therefore they prayed severally to Pan and the 
Nymphs that they would deliver them from these as 

1 the translator had in view Vergil Geor. 3. 312 where we 
are told that goats'-hair cloth (the Greek phrase here) was 
ųsed by soldiers and sailors. 3 cunning. 
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kclk&v Kai heliai irore avjoię Kai ra?ę dyeKais 
rj\iov kol aįia e£%o/*€i><M re^yrjv i^TOVv, 8c t^ę 
dWrj\ov<; Oedo-ovrai,. rj fiev Sfj X\or/ Seivčoę 
airopo*; fjv Kai ayĄ^avo^, ael yap aitry <rvvfjv 17 
hoKOvaa ĮirjTrjp epid re %aiveiv hiZdaKovaa Kai 
arpcLKTOVs arpefyeiv xal ydfiov /ivrĮ/iopevovaa* 6 
8e Ad(f)vię, ola <r%o\rĮV aywv Kai auverdorepos 
Koprįę, TOiovSe ao<f)tafia evpev eę Oeav ttįs X\6rį<f 

5. ir po Trję av\f)<; rov Apvavros, vir 1 airį rį 
av\rj fjLVppivai Įieya\ai 8vo Kai /arroę eirefyvKei, 
ai ĮivppLvat Trkrįaiov aA,\7;\a>i/, o /arToę dįi<į>o- 
rep&v įieao^' &are i(f> eKarepav huiOels rauę 
d/c pe povas a>ę afiirekos avrpov cxvi J ' a t&v 
(Į>v\\oi)v iiraXKaTT6vT(t)V iirolei, Kad* o5 2 KopvĮifios 
7ro\uę Kai įieyaę* coę ySor/H/ę K\r)fiaT(ov el-eKpe- 

ĮIŪTO. TįV 0\)V 7T0\V TT\fjOo<; 7T€pl ŪVTOV T&V 

X€ifi€piv&v opvLdcov airopią -7-779 e£&) Tpo<Į>7)<;, tto\v<; 
fiev KoyĮriftoę, 7r6\Xtj Se kl^Kv* ical <Į>dTrac Kai 
yĮrapeę Kai oaov aXKo KiTTO<Į>dsyov irrepov. 

Tovt(ov Teov 6pvL6(ov iirl ir potydcrei Orjpaę, egtop- 
firjo-ev o Aa<£wę, ifiTr^aas fiev tt)v irr\pav 
osfrrjfiaTcov fie/ie\iTtofi€va)v, ko/jll^cov Se eę iriarcv 
lf*bv Kai ySpo^ouę. to fiev oiv fiera^v a-rahitov 
fįv ov irkeov SeKa' oviro) Sž 4 fį %i(ov Xe\vfiivrį 

1 A 4ir' 2 so Ey cf. 4. 14 Karą ru>v &įx»v 4£riprTiĮi4vos : 

mss Kai 6 3 Uiii įi4<tos &s E : mss 5<ros & misunder- 
standing correction of neyas ws 4 odvu 8« ; Ą ov troKK^ 
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from the other evils and miseries, and shew to them 
and their flocks the Sun again. And while they 
prayed, they laboured too and cast about to find a 
way by which they might come to see one another. 
Poor Chloe was void of all counsel and had no 
device nor plot. For the old woman her reputed 
mother was by her continually, and taught her to 
card the fine wool and twirl the spindle, or else was 
still a clocking for her, and ever and anon casting in 
words and twattling to her about her marriage. But 
Daphnis, who was now at leisure enough and was of 
a more projecting wit then a maid, devised this 
sophism 1 to see her : 

5. Before Dryas his cottage, and indeed under the 
very cottage itself, there grew two tall myrtles and 
an ivy-bush. The myrtles stood not far off from one 
another, and between them the ivy ran, and so that 
it made a kind of arbour by clasping the arms 2 
about them both and by the order, the thickness, 
and interweaving of its branches and leaves, many 
and great clusters of berries hanging from it like 
those of the vines from the palmits. And therefore 
it was, that great store of winter birds haunted the 
bush, for want, it seems, of food abroad, many black- 
birds, many thrushes, stock-doves and starlings, with 
other birds that feed on berries. 

Under pretext of birding there, Daphnis came out, 
his scrip furnished indeed with sweet country 
dainties, but bringing with him, to persuade and 
affirm his meaning, snares and lime-twigs for the 
purpose. The place lay off but ten furlongs, and 
yet the snow that lay unmelted found him somewhat 

1 ounning plan. a Thornley avoids " its." 
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iro\vv airį* Kapuarov irapkayev. ep&ri Be apa 
irdvra ftdaifia, kol irvp Kai vB&p Kai ŽkvOikt) 
yi&v. 6. irovtp 1 ovv 7r/ooę rrjv av\tjv ep^erai, 
Kai airoo-eiad/JLevos r&v <tk€\&v ttjv yiova rovę re 
)8/}o%ouę earrjae koi tov lįbv pdfiBoię įmik pa fc 
€7n]X6t,yįr€ t koi eKaūeįeTo 1 to emevOev opvidaę Kai 
tt)v X\ot/i> irepifievcov. 3 

'A\V opvides ĮJiev Kai Ąkov iroWol Kai eKrj- 
<Į>drįaav l/cavoi, &are irpdyp/iTa pvpla ea^e 
avWeyG)v avTOvę Kai t airoKTivvvę Kai airoBv<ov 
tcl TTTepd' r?}ę Be av\r)s irporj\0ev ovBeLę, ovk 
dvr\p, ov yvvaiov, oi /earoiKiBios opvis, d\\a 
irdvTeę Tę> 7rvpl irapaĮievovre^ evBov KaT€K€KXecvro' 
&GT6 irdvv rjiropeiro 6 Aa</>wę, a>ę ovk alai'oię 4 
ofmiGiv i\0cov. Kai €t6\įui 7rp6<f>aaLP <TK7pfr aptvos 
cocacOai Bia. dvpcov Kai ištyrė t Trpbs avrbv o ti 
\expfjvai mOavcorarov 5 " Hvp evavaoįievoę 6 
TfKJdov. Mtj yctp ovk f)aav diro arahlov 7 yeiTOveę; 
"Aprovę alrrįao yuei/oę fjKov. 'A\V fj irĄpa pLeart) 
fjv 8 T/oo<^ę. Otvov eBeop^v? Kai pLtįv x#eę Kai 
7r^€prjp iTpvyrjo-aę. Avkos pue iSlcoKe. Kai irov 
ra lyvt) tov \vkov; Srįpdaaov d<pLfc6prjv rovę 
opviOaę. T i ovv Orjpdo'aę ovk airei; X\6rįv Oedcra- 
adai fšovKopju. Tlarpl Be rtę Kai purjTpl irapBevov 10 
tovto 6pLo\oyel<;; TTTaLiov Brj iravraypv o-udtti}. 

1 so E : mss lp6fx<f> 2 A tcde-tirai 3 so Cour : mss 
fjLeptfivuv 4 so Moli : mss atffiov 5 mss -rtpov 6 A 
aya^6/x€vos 7 perh. craMotv, cf. 5 8 A accidentally 
transposes %v and rj 9 so E : mss pres. 10 *ap$. . . . 
07jpad4vra : (6imo\oy*is E : pq -e?) A vapOtvos. Kai tovto 
£rĮjLo\6yei. įrraiav 5^ iravTa^ou (Tico-r)) to. BrĮpaBtvra, taking 
ouScv TovTtov trdvrooy b,vv7eoxTov as a coniment on the statę 
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to do to pass through it. But all things are pervious 
to love, even fire, water, and Scythian snows. 
6. Therefore plodding through, he came up to the 
cpttage, and when he had shook ofF the snow from 
his thighs, he set his snares and pricked his lime- 
twigs. Then he sate down and waited for Chloe and 
the birds. 

There flew to the bushes many birds, and a 
sufficient number was taken to busy 1 Daphnis a 
thousand ways, in running up and down, in gathering, 
killing, and depluming 2 his game. But nobody stirred 
out of the cottage, not a man or woman to be seen, 
not so much as a hen at the door, but all were shut 
up in the warm house ; so that poor Daphnis knew 
not what in the world to do, but was at a stand as if 
his luck had bin less fair than fowl. 3 And assuredly 
he would have ventured to intrude himself, if he 
could but have found out some specious cause and 
plausible enough ; and so deliberated with himself 
what was the likeliest 4 to be said : " I'll say I came 
to fetch fire ; And was there no neighbour, they 
will say, within a furlong, let alone ten ? I came to 
borrow bread ; But thy scrip is stuffed with cakes. 
I wanted wine ; Thy vintage was but tother day. A 
wolf pursued me ; Where are the tracings of a wolf ? 
I came hither to catch birds ; And when thou hast 
caught them why gettest thou not thyself home ? I 
have a mind to see Chloe ; But who art thou to 
confess such a thing as that to the father and mother 
of a maid ? — and then, on every side vanąuished, 

of the text, and supposing ai<ov^i to show that the con- 
tinuation of the speech is interpolated vralcoy : q iraiScou 

1 malte busy. 2 plucking. 3 there is a play upon 

opvides "bįrcU , ' and opviBcs "omeus." 4 best. 
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a\V ovBev tovtmv airavroav dvvirorrTOV. apueivov 
apa <riyav XXorjv Be rjpos oyĮroftat,, eirel fit) ei- 
Įiapro, coę eoiKe, }(ei/A&v6s fie Tavrrjv IBeiv" 

ToiavTa Bttį Tiva BiavorjOels tcai ra OrjpaOevTa 
<rvWa/3(tiv &pfir)TO airievai, Kai, toeirep avrov 
oiicTeLpavTOs tov v E/oa>Toę, rdSe yiveTar 7. irepl 
Tpdire^av 1 elx°v oi dfi<Į>l tov ApvavTa* k pi a Biy- 
peiTO, aproL irapeTiOevro, Kparrjp itcippaTO. elę 
Brj tcvcov t&v 7rpo/3aT€VTiK&v dfieXeiav (f>vXd^a^ f 
/cpeaę dpirdaas, e<į>vye Bid 0vpa>v. d\yq<raę 6 
A/ovaę (/cal ydp 7\v i/ceivov fiolpa) %vkov dpnraad- 
fievoę eBlcoKe kclt fyvos 5>orirep kvcdv. Bkokcov 8e 
fcal Kard tov klttov yevofievoę opą tov Adxf>vtv 
dvaTeOeiįievov hrl rovę cdįjlovs ttjv aypav fcal anro- 
ao/3elv iyvcoKOTa* Kpecoę fiev ovv Kai kvvos avTi/ca 
iirekdOeTO, Įieya Be fHorjaas, " Xalpe, & irai? 
TT€pie7r\e/c€T0 Kai KaT€<Į>ikei Kai rjyev 2, eaw \a- 

MiKpov fiev ovv IBovTeę dWiį\ov<; etę ttįv yiįv 
KaTeppvrjaav, fielvai Be KapTeprjaavTes opdol 
irpoarjyopeva-dv re Kai KaTe<\>CKrįaav, Kai tovto 
oiovel epeiapu aurotę tov įit) ireaelv eyeveTo. 
8. tv^oov Be 3 6 Ad<Į>vi<; irap eknriBa<; Kai <į>ikrį- 
fiaToę Kai X\o7yę, tov tc irvpbę eKaOeaOrj TrKrjaįov, 

1 A v*pirp6.ir*(ov : pq rpdic€(av 2 pq iccptrjyev ęf. last 
note 8 tvx« 5e : Ą ąliv 
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I shall stand mum. But enough ; there is not one 
of all these things that carries not suspicion with it. 
Therefore it' s better to go presently away in silence ; 
and I shall see Chloe at the first peeping of the 
spring, since, as it seems, the Fates prohibit it in 
winter." 

These thoughts cast up and down in his anxious 
mind and his prey taken up, he was thinking to be 
gone and was making away, when, as if Love him- 
self had pitied his cause, it happened thus : 7. Dryas 
and his family were at table, the meat was taken up 
and divided to messes, the bread was laid out, the 
wine-bowl set and trimmed. 1 But one of the flock- 
dogs took his time while they vere busy, and ran out 
adoors with a shoulder of mutton. Dryas was vexed 
(for that belonged to his mess), and snatching up a 
club, followed at his heels as if it had bin another 
dog. This pursuit brought him up to the ivy, where 
he espied the young Daphnis with his birds on his 
back, and about to pack away. With that, forgetting 
the dog and the flesh, he cries out amain, " Hail, 
boy ! hail, boy ! " and fell on his neck to kiss him, 
and catching him by the hand, led him along into 
the house. 

And then it wanted but a little that Daphnis and 
Chloe fell not both to the ground when at first they 
saw one another. Yet while they strove with them- 
selves to stand upright, there passed salutations and 
kisses between them, and those to them were as 
pillars and sustentations to hold them from toppling 
into swoons. 8. Daphnis having now got, beyond all 
hope, not only a kiss but Chloe herself too, sate 

1 the Greek has "mixed." 
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Kai enrl tt)v rpdire^av drrb r&v Aficov raę (f>drra<i 
direcj) o privaro tcal rouę /coyĮrfyovę, Kai Birjyeiro 
7Tft)ę aaxd\\cov 7r/ooę rrjv oitcovpiav &pp > rjae rrpbs 
aypav, Kai ottcds ra fiev avrcbv, rd Be 

l%<p Xd/3ot rS)v fivprcov Kai rov Kirrov y\i%6įJLeva. 

01 Be eirrjvovv rb evepybv 1 Kai eKeKevov 
iarOleiv a>v 2 6 kvcdv KarekLirev. eKeKevov Be rfj 
X.\6j) inelv ey^eai. Kai f) 3 yaipovoa T<uę re 
aWoię &pe%6 Kai Ad(f)viSi puera rovę aXXofę* 
ea-Krjirrero yap opyiįeaOai, Sion ekOoav ep,eWev 
dirorpe^etv ovk IBdov. o/jlcos pevroi irpiv irpoac- 
veyKelv direiriev, elG* ovraę eBooKev. 6 Be Kairoi 
Biyfr&v fipaBeeoę emve, irape^v eavr<į> Bid T^ę 
fipa&vrrįroę puaKporepav rįBovrjv. 

9. f H p,ev Btj rpdire^a raketos eyevero kcptį 
aprcov Kai Kpeeov. KaOĄpjevoi Se rrepl r^ę M.vprd- 
\rį<; Kai rov Adficovoę eirvvOdvovro, kol evBaiįuo- 
vl^ov airovę roiovrov yrjporpocfrov evrvfflaavras. 
Kai TO?ę eiraivoi^ įiev rjBero XXo^ę dKpowp,evrį<; t 
ore Be Karel^ov avrbv a>ę Ovaovres Aiovvatp rrj<; 
€7rcovo"rį<; fįpiepas, puKpov Beiv v<\> rjBoviįę eKeivovę 
dvrl rov Aiovvaov irpoaeKvvrjo'ev. air'iKa oiv 
€K t% irrjpa^ irpovKopu^e fiekircopara 7ro\\a 
1 Uiii l/r<£cp7o> 2 A * 3 Uiįi f)5* 
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down by the fire and laid upon the table his black- 
birds and stock-doves ; and fell to tell them how 
tedious the business of the house and keeping within 
had bin to him, and that therefore he was come to 
recreate himself and, as they saw, to catch birds ; 
how he had taken some with lime-twigs, some with 
snares, as they were feeding greedily upon the ivy 
and the myrtle-berries. 

They, on the other side, fell to commend and praise 
Daphnis his diligence, and bade him eat of that which 
the dog had left ; and commanded Chloe to wait on 
them and fili their wine. She with a merry counten- 
ance filled to the rest, and after them to Daphnis ; 
for she feigned a pretty anger because that when he 
was there he would ofFer to go away in such a manner 
and not see her. Yet before she gave it to him she 
kissed the cup and sipped a little, and so gave it. 
Daphnis, although he was almost choked for want of 
drink, drank slowly, tickling himself, by that delay, 
with longer pleasure. 

9. Dinner was ąuickly done and the table voided 
of bread and meat, and when they were sate down 
everybody began to ask how Lamo and Myrtale had 
done a great while, and so went on to pronounce 
them happy folks who had got such a stay and 
cherisher of their old age. And it was no small 
pleasure to Daphnis to be praised so in the hearing 
of Chloe. And when, besides, they said that he 
must and should tarry with them the next day 
because it was their sacrifice to Bacchus, it wanted 
but a little that for very pleasure the ravished lover 
had worshipped them instead of Bacchus himself; 
and therefore presently he drew out of his scrip 
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Kai Touę diįpadevras Be rtov opvLO&v Kai tovtov$ 
eę tpaire^ap vvKTepiPrjp t)vt peirityp. 

Aevrepoę Kparrjp tararo Kai Bevrėpop įtvp 
avefcdero. /cal ra^u įiaka vvktos yepofjbevrję 
Bevrepaę rpaire^rj^ iv€<f>opovvro' fieff* f)v ra fiev 
Įiv0o\&yrĮ<TavT6<i 9 tcl Be ąaavT€<$ etę vitvov e^ebpovv, 
X\o97 įierh riję firjrpoę, Apuaę afia Adxf>viBi. 
X.\6y fiev oZv ovBev jfprįatbp ?įv, ori firj riję 
€7novarj<; rjfiepaę 6<j>0rįa6fi€poę 6 AdĄvis. Ad<į>vi<S 
Be įcevrįv repyfrip eTepirero' repirvov yap epofii^e 
Kai Trarpl avyKoifirjffrjvai X.\6r)S' &<rre irepie- 
j3aWev avrbv koI Kar€<f>i\ei 7ro\\a«tę, ravra 
irdvra iroielv X\6r)p oveipoiro\ovfiepo^. 

10i f flę Be eyevero fįfiepa, Kpvoę fiev f\v eįaiaiov 
Kai avpa /Sopėtos direKae iravra. oi Be avaaravres 
dvovai rį> Aiovvaų) Kpibv eviavaiov, Kai irvp 
avaKavaavres fieya irapecKevd^ovro rpocfriįv. n;ę 
ovv Nainys apTOTroiovo-rję Kai rov Apvavroę rbv 
Kpibv ifyopToę, <r%o\?)ę o Ad<Į>vi<i Kai tj X.Xorj 
\a/36fievot irporįkdov Tr}ę av\rj<; iva o kittov Kai 
iraKiv /8/)o%ovę anįaavre^ Kai lįbv eiraXeiy^avre^ 
iOtfpcop irkrjOos ovk oKiyov oppiOcov. fįv Be avrols 
Kai <f>ikriĮidT(M)v airokavai^ avve^rj^ Kai \6ycov 
bįiikia Tepirvrj' " Aia ae rfK0ov, X.\6r)." " OlBa, 
Ad<Į>vi." " Aia ae a7roWvG) rovę dffKiovę ko^L- 
X ovę >" " Ttę 1 ot>v aoi yevcofiai; " " Mefivrjao įiov" 
" Mvrjfiovevco, vrj raę Ni5/x^aę, aę Afioad irore 
eU eKeivo to avrpov, etę h rį^ofiep evdem, 2 av fį 

1 A t(, but cf. ris iK€ivos Oeaadficvos ttrruiį 4. 8 pq yivo- 
įiai 2 pq eMs 
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good store oi sweet~cakes and the birds he had 
caught, and these were ordered to be made ready 
for supper. 

A fresh bowl of wine was set, a new fire kindled 
up, and night soon coming on they fell to eat again. 
When supper was done and part of their time was 
spent in telling of old tales, part in singing some of 
the ditties of the fields, they went to bed, Chloe 
with her mother, Daphnis with Dfyas. But then 
nothing was sweet and pleasing to poor Chloe but 
that the next morning she should see her Daphnis 
again ; and Daphnis entertained the night himself 
with a fantastic, empty pleasure ; for it was sweet 
to his imagination to lie but with the father of Chloe, 
and he often embraced and kissed him, dreaming to 
himself that it was she. 

10. In the morning it was a sharp frost and the 
north wind was very nipping, when they all rose and 
prepared to celebrate. A young ram was sacrificed 
to Bacchus and a huge fire built up to cook the 
meat. While Nape was making the bread and Dryas 
boiling the ram, Daphnis and Chloe had time to go 
forth as far as the ivy-bush ; and when he had set 
his snares again and pricked his lime-twigs, they not 
only catched good store of birds, but had a sweet 
collation of kisses without intermission, and a dear 
conversation in the language of love : " Chloe, I 
came for thy sake." " I know it, Daphnis." " 'Tis 
long of thee that I destroy the poor birds." " What 
wilt thou with me ? " 1 " Remember me." " I re- 
member thee, by the Nymphs by whom heretofore I 
have sworn in yonder cave, whither we will go as 

1 or, less likely (cf. 4. 35), " What wilt thou shall become 
ofme?" 
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X^ v ra/eį}." " y AWa 7roWrį €<ttl 9 X.\6rį f tcal 
hehouca įjlt) iya) irpo ravTrję Ta/c&" " Sdppei, 
Ad<Į>vr Beplos iariv o ^\*oę." " E£ yap of/T<»ę 
yevoiTO, XXor) f depfios, &>ę to kclov irvp ttįv 
KaphLav TTjp ifirjv" " Hai^eię dirar&v /£€." " Oi 
fia raę al^aę, aę ai įie iicekeveę oĮivveiv" 

11. Toiavra dvTt^coviįa-aaa 7r/)oę rov Ad<j>vtv 
f] X\6r) KdOairep 'H^ft), koKovvtcov aurouę ra>v 
irepi Tt)V NaTrrjv, eiaehpafiov tto\v irepLTTorepav 
riję j(Qięfo Orjpav KOĮil^ovre^. Kai dirap^dįievoL 
rę> Aiovvaay Kparrjpoę r)<jQiov kitt& T^ę K€<j>a\a<; 
i<TT€<Į>ava>fJL€voi. Kai iiret /ecupbę r)V, laKydcravres 1 
Kai ebdaavres irpovireĮnrov rov Ad<pviv irkrĮaavres 
avrov Ttįv Trrjpav Kpe&v Kai aprcov. eScofcav 
Kai ras <Į>dTTaę Kai r^ę Kvykas Adįjuavi Kai 
Mvprd\7f KOfiL^eLv, cE>ę avroi 07jpdaovre^ 2 aUaę, 

€<TT CtV 6 X€lflC0V fl€Vrj Kai O KITTO? ĮITJ \€L7T7}. 6 

Be dirgei <j>tXi]aa<i avrovę irporepovę X\o^ę, iva 
to €K€lvtį<; KaOapov ĮxeLvjį į>L\rįfia. Kai *a\\aę 
S£ 7ro\\aę fįkOev oSouę iir aUatę Teyycu**' &cre 
fjLTj iravrairaaiv avrolę yeveaOai rov ^eLĮi&va 
dvepacrrov. 

12. *H8r) 8e rjpoę dpftojievov Kai r?)ę įmIv %*oi/oę 
\voĮievr)S f T^ę Se yrį? yvĮivovĮievr)? Kai rrj^ iroaę 
viravdovat)^, oX re aXKoi vofiecę rjyov raę dyeXa<; 
etę vofirjp, Kai ir po t&p dXXcov X\oi; Kai Ad<Į>vi<;, 
ola Įiei^ovi hovkevovTes iroiĮievi. evdits ovv Spoftoę 
ffv eiri raę Nu/^aę Kai to avrpov, iprevdev ezrl 
rov Tlava Kai rrjv ttitvv, elra iiri ttjv Spvv v<į> 8 
%v KaOięovres Kai ras dyekas evepov* Kai d\\iį- 

1 Uiii laicx*t<r. 2 A aor. before &A\as Par i &\\orc, 
ii &\\a y iii &\\o 3 A is rty tipvv %<Į>* 4 A v*įjlovt*s 
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BOOK III, §§ 10-12 

soon as ever the snow melts." "But it lies very 
deep, Chloe,and I fearl shall meltbefore the snow." 
" Courage, man ; the Sun burns hot." " I would it 
burnt like that fire which now burns my very heart." 
" You do but gibe and cozen me ! " "I do not, by 
the goats by which thou didst once bid me to swear 
to thee." 

11. While Chloe, like another Echo, was holding 
her antiphona to Daphnis, Nape called and in they 
ran, with even more birds then had bin taken the 
day before. Now when they had made a libation 
from the bowl to Dionysus, they fell to their meat, 
with ivy crowns upon their heads. And when it was 
time, having cried the Jacchus and Euoe, they sent 
away Daphnis, his scrip first crammed with flesh and 
bread. They gave him too the stock-doves and 
thrushes to carry Lamo and Myrtale, as being like 
to catch themselves more while the frost and ivy 
lasted. And so Daphnis went his way when he had 
kissed the rest first and then Chloe, that he might 
carry along with him her kiss untouched and entire. 
And now by that device and now by this he came 
often thither, insomuch that the winter escaped not 
away wholly without some fruition of the sweets of 
love. 

1 2. It was now the beginning of spring, the snow 
melting, the earth uncovering herself, and the grass 
growing green, when the other shepherds drove out 
their flocks to pasture, and Chloe and Daphnis before 
the rest, as being servants to a greater shepherd. 
And forthwith they took their course up to the 
Nymphs and that cave, and thence to Pan and his 
pine ; afterwards to their own oak, where they sate 
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\ot/ę /caT€(Į)L\ovv. dve^r^a dv re tcal avdrj, arr€<j>d~ 
vghtcu Oekovres rovę Oeovs* rd dpn 6 ^e<į>vpo<i 
rpe<įxov Kai 6 fį\io<; depįialvcov igrjyev, o/xeoę Bk 
evpedrj Kai ta Kai vdptciaaoę Kai dvayaXkU Kai 
o era fjpos irpcoToĄoprĮfiara. Kai rovrois 1 are<f>a~ 
vovvres rd dyd\pbara Karkcnreiaav fį fiev X\6r) 
dif ol&v riv&v 6 Be Ad<pvię diro alytav yd\a veov. 
dirrjpįavro Kai avpiyyoę, Kadairep Taę drjBovaę 
eę ttjp ĮiovaLKrjv epedi^ovre^' ai Be V7re<f)0eyyovro 
iv rafc \6')QLaL<i Kai rbv "lrvv Kar okLyov rjKpt- 
ftovv, &airep dvafiLfivrjorKopbevai T?}ę ęJSįę ck 
ĮAaKpds GMtiTrrjs. 

1 3. 'E^A^ao-aro irov Kai iroip^vta? eaKLprrįadv 
ttov koX apveę, Kai raię ĮirįTpdaiv viroKkdaavre^ 
avrovę rfjv 0rj\r)v earraaav. Taę Be ĮirĮiro) 

T6T OKViaS 01 K p tol KareBlCJKOP T€ 3 Kūl Kar OJ* 

arrjaavres eftaivov a\\oę dXkqv. iyivovro Kai 
rpdycov Bieoypara Kai eę Taę alyaę epcoriKOjrepa 
m)Br)pjira i Kai epbd^pvro irepl r&v aly&v, Kai 
eKaaroę £t>x ev L ^ aę * Ka ^ £<f>v\arre pĄ ri% airdę 
fioiftevo-j) Xa0ojv. k&v 5 yepovras op&vraę iįcop- 
firjaev 6 e/ę * &<į>poBLrr)v ra roiavra Oedpara' oi 
Bk Kai 7 v£ol Kal s a(Į>piy£)VT€<z Kai iro\vv rįBr) 
yjpbvov epeora ęyrovvreę, eįeKaovro 7r/)oę rd 
aKOvapbara Kai errfKovro 717009 rd Oedpara, Kai 
i^rjrovv Kai avrol irepvrrbre^ov n <į>i\r) paros Kai 
Trept,/3o\rj<;, p,d\iara Be o Ad<Į)Pię. ola yovv 

1 mss rovro : hence down to viov mss invert two 44-letter 
lines with emendations thus i\ \kkv X. Kai airb aiy&u Kai airb 
oluv rivSov yd\a v4ov koI rovro ore<p. ra ayd\įx. Karia*. (A 
omits 2nd koL airb : q marg. forte Ad<pvis) 2 so E : mss -ov 

8 A KareUt&Koi'res : pq narai* idoKovrts 4 q KūĮjAry 5 SO 
Brunck : mss ko\ • A -vav 7 p omits 8 A omits 
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down to look to their ftocks and kiss each other. 
They sought about for flowers too to crown the 
statues of the Gods. The soft breath of Zephyrus, 
and the warm Sun, had but now brought them forth ; 
but there were then to be found the violet, the 
daffodil, the anagall, with the other primes and 
dawnings of the spring. And when they had crowned 
the statues of the Gods with them, they made a 
libation with new milk, Chloe from the sheep and 
Daphnis from the goats. They paid too the first- 
fruits of the pipe, as it were to provoke and challenge 
the nightingales with their music and song. The 
nightingales answered softly from the groves, and as 
if they remembered their long intermitted song, 
began by little and little to jug and warble their 
Tereus and Itys again. 1 

13. Here and there the blating of the ftocks was 
heard, and the lambs came skipping and inclined 
themselves obliquely under the dams to wriggle and 
nussle at their dugs. But those which had not yet 
teemed, the rams pursued, and had their will of 
them. There were seen too the more ardent chases 
of the he-goats, which sometimes had battles for the 
she's, and everyone had his own wives and kept 
them solicitously. Even old men, seeing such sights 
as thėse, had bin prieked to love, but the young 
and lusty were wholly inflamed with what they heard 
and melted away with what they saw, and amongst 
them was Daphnis chief. For he, as having spent 

1 Thornley has added Tereus ; the nightingale's song was 
the lament of a metamorphosed woman for the child Itys 
(see index). 
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ivr)/3ii<ra<; ttį tearei tov ^eiįiSyva oi/covpią Kai 
aGyakią} 7rp6ę Te ra <Į>i\7]fiara &pya Kai ir po? 2 
Taę irepiftoKa*; iaKiraki^e, Kai fjv eę irav epyov 
irepiepyoTepo^ Kai Opaavrepos. 

14. "Hirei Be ttjv X\6rjv ^apiaaadai oi irav 
6<rov /3ov\€Tai xal yvfjivrjv yvfivį> avyKaTaKKiOrjvai 
ĮiaKporepov rj irpocrOev etfodeaav (rovro yap 
Brj \€L7T€iv ro?ę tbikrjTČL 7rai&€VfJLa<riv), iva Brj 
yevrjrai to įiovov epcora iravov <į>dpįiaKOV. t% Be 
7rvv0avofjL€Vi]<; tl 7r\eov co-tI <Į>i\iįfuiToę Kai 
7r€pi/3oXrj^ Kai avTfję KaTaKKLaeas, Kai ti eyv<oK€ s 
Bpaaai yvjivoę yv/j,vf) avyKar 'cuckiOels* " ToSto," 
elirev, " b oi Kpiol iroiovav Taę oZę Kai oi Tpdyoi 
Taę alyas* o/oąę a>ę Įiera tovto to epyov 
ovtc €K€wai <f>€vyovcriv eri avrovę ovre ckclvoi 
KCLfivovav Bi<okovt€<;, o\\' cbcrrep KOivrįę \olttov 
diro\ava-aVT€^ rjBovrj<; avvve'fiovTai; y\vKV ti, 
a>ę eoiK€V, io-rl to epyov Kai viKa to epeaToę 
TTiKpov" " E t Ta ovy opaę, & Adxf>vi, Taę alyaę 
Kai Touę Tpayovs Kai rovę Kpiovę Kai Taę oZę, 
op&ol fiev eKCipoi Bp&aiv, opOal Be i/ceivac 
Traaypvcriv, oi įjl€V TrrjoriaavTes, ai Be KaTavtoTi- 
adfievai; av Be įxe dįioię avyKaTaK\i07)vai, Kai 
Tavra yvfivrjv, Ka'iTOiye eKeivai ttogov ivBeBvfievrję 
eĮiov \ao~td)T€pai; " ireiOei Be 5 Ad<Į>vi<;, Kai avyKara- 
K\i0eU avTrį iro\vv yjpdvov ckcito, k ai ovBev &v 
evcKa (opya iroielv eTriardįievo^, avLGTr)aiv avTrjv 

Kai KŪTOTTIV 7T€pi€^)V€TO fU/JLOVfJLePOS TOt>9 TpCtT/OVS. 

1 so Cob. cf. 8 : mss Ao^oAlę 2 &pya ko! irpbs : A tcal 
8 A tyveo Kai : pq tyvu 4 mss -kKivcIs (and below) 6 so 
E : mss ireffleTa* 
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his time in keeping tediously at home all the winter, 
was carried furiously to kissing and embracing, and 
in what he did was now more vehement then ever 
before. 

14. And therefore he asked of Chloe that she would 
lie by his side (for there was nothing but that re- 
maining of the institutes 1 of old Philetas), that he 
might try the only canon, the only medicine to ease 
the pain of love. Et Chloae sciscitanti quid amplius 
esset osculo, amplexu, et concubitu ipso, quidve 
statuisset patrare nudus cum nuda concumbendo,. 
" Illud," inquit " quod arietes ovibus, quod hirei capris 
faciunt. vides ut hoc opere peracto neque hae postea 
illos refugiant neque illi has insectando se postea 
fatigent, sed communem deinceps velut experti 
voluptatem una pascantur ? dulce aliquid, ut videtur, 
hoc opus habet, atque amoris vincit amaritudinem." 
" Quid ? an non vides, Daphni, capras et hircos et 
arietes et oves, quemadmodum recti illi faciant et 
rectae contra istae patiantur, alteri insilientes, 
alterae dorso impositos admittentes ? tu tamen a me 
petis ut una recumbam, idque nuda. atqui illae 
me, licet vestibus amicta, quanto sunt hirsutiores ? " 
Daphnis tamen ei persuadet, et concumbens cum ea 
diu iacuit ; nesciusque ullam earum rerum agere, 
quarum gratia tanto libidinis impetu concitabatur, 
eam erigit et a tergo, hircos imitatus, ei adhaesit. 

1 instructions. 
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7ro\v Be ĮiaKkov diroprįOei^, KaOlcra^ eKKaev ei Kai 
Kpicov dfiaOearepoę eh rct eocaroę epya. 

15. *Hi> Be Ttę airį* yeir&v, 76(0/0709 yfję iStaę, 
HLpofUS 1 rb ovo/jlū, rraprjfi&v rjBr) rb or&fia. rovrtp 
yvvaiov r)v erraKrbv e£ ao~Teoę, veov Kai (hpatov kol 
aypot/cLas aftporepov. rovr<p Avtcaiviov ovoįjlcl fįp. 

aVTT) 7J &VKCLLVIOV Op&aCL TOV Ad<f)VlV KCL0* €/ed<TT7)V 

fįfiepav rrapeKavvovra raę alyas e*G>dev eU vopĄv, 
vvtcTcop e/c vofirję, eiredvįirįaev epaarrjv KrrjaaadaL 
Boapoi^ 8e\ed(racra. Kai Brf rrore Xoxv a ' aa ' a povov, 
Kai avpiyya B&pov eBcjKe Kai Įieki iv KrjpL(p koI 
irjjpav ekacpeiov. 2 elrreiv Se rv &Kvei, rbv X\oi;ę 
Špcora KarafLavrevoĮiAvr)' irdvra 3 yap ecopa rrpo<r- 
Keifjuevov avrbv rįj ko py. 

Ylporepov Įiev oi>v ck vevfidrav Kai yekioros 
(rvveftdkero rovro, tot€ Se eį ecoOivov orKrjyfrafieprj 
7r/ooę yipo/juv e&ę irapct riKrovaav arreKTi yeLrova, 
Karomv re auro?ę irapt]K6Kov0t](Te 4 Kai e?ę nva 
Xoyjpjr\v eyKpvyįra<ra eavrfjv, c&ę fir) į3\47roiro, 
irdvra rįKOvaev o&a etrrov, irdvra elBev ocra 
eirpa^av ovk e\adev avrrjv ovBe Kkavaas 6 
Ad(Į)vi<;. GwaXyrĮaaaa Brj ro£ę d0XLois Kai Kaipbv 
fjKecv vopicraaa Btrrov, rbv fikv eU rrjv €K€lvg>v 
(rcorrjpiav rbv Be etę rr)v eavrfję emOvfilav, em- 
re'yyarai n roiovBe* 

1 6. rfję eTTiovarję e&ę Trapą rrjv yvvaiKa \afir)v 5 

1 so E, cf. Theocr. i. 24 : A Xp*Įii\s (but Xp6fitv below and 
Xp6fjLrjs 4. 38 :) pq Xp»/us 2 pq i\d<f>ov 8 pq *dvv 
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at muito magis animi pendens sėdit, et ploravit quod 
arietibus rudior rerum amatoriarum esset. 

15. But there was a certain neighbour of his, a 
landed man, Chromis his name, and was now by his 
age somewhat declining. He married out of the 
city a young, fair, and buxom giri, one that was too 
fine and delicate for the country and a clown. Her 
name was Lycaenium, and she, observing Daphnis 
as every day early in the morning he drove his goats 
by to the fields and home again at the first twilight, 
had a great mind to beguile the youth by gifts to 
become her sweetheart. And therefore once when 
she had skulked for her opportunity and catched him 
alone, she had given him a curious fine pipe, some 
precious honeycombs, and a new scrip of stag-skin, 
but durst not break her mind to him because she 
could easily conjecture at that dear love he bore to 
Chloe ; for she saw him wholly addicted to the giri. 

So much then she had perceived before by the 
winking, nodding, laughing, and tittering that was 
between them. But that morning she had made 
Chromis believe that she was to go to a woman's 
labour, and had followed softly behind them two at 
some distance, and then slipped away into a thicket 
and hid herself ; and so had heard all that they said 
and seen too all that they did, and even the tears of 
the untaught Daphnis had bin perfectly within her 
sight. Wherefore she began to condole the condition 
of the wretched lovers, and finding that she had light 
upon a double opportunity, she projected to accomplish 
both her desires by this device : 

16. The next day, making as if she went to that 

4 A t« avrrjs irapriK.: pq avrois kclti\k. 6 "as a pre- 
text" : A Aaj8«tv: mss.add gloss t V rUrovaav 
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aTnovaa, <Į>av€p&<; eVl ttjv hpvv iv 1 į i/cddrjvro 2 
Ad(pvis Kai X\6rj irapayiveTai, Kai d,Kpiį3&ę 
fiifirįa-afjUvrĮ ttjv reTapayfievrjv " X&crov /ie," elire, 
" Ad(Į>in, ttjv dO\iav. e/c 3 įwi t&v %qv&v t&v 
€CKO(Tiv eva tov KaKkicrTOv aeroę fjp7ra<T€, Kai ola 
fieya <Į>opTLOV dpdfievoę oi k iBvvrjdrj jj,€t €copo<z iirl 
rtįv avvrjOr) ttjv vyĮrrįhrjv ko yla ai eKeivąv irerpap, 
a\V etę rrjvSe ttjv v\r)v rffv rairuv^v tynv Kari- 
ireae. <rv tolvvv 7r/ooę t&v Nv/jĄ&v Kai tov Ilai/oę 
€K€lvov, avveicrekOcov 4 elę ttjv v\rjv (fiovrj yap 
SeSoiKa) a&aov įjlol tov %*7*>a, fMrjBe 7T€puSrj^ aTeKrį 
įwv tov dpvOp.bv yevopsvov. Taya Se Kai avTov tov 
aeTOV a7TOKT€V€i<; Kai ovkcti 7roWov<; ifi&v apvaę 
Kai iplcpovę dpirdcrei. ttjv Se dyekrįv T€a>ę <į>povprj- 
aei X\6rj* iravTG)*; avTrjv laaaiv ai alyes deL a o t 
Gvvvkįiovaav" 

17. Oih\v ovv t&v ĮiėK\6vT(ov viroirTevaas, 6 
Ad(pvL<z eidvę dvio'TaTat,, 5 Kai dpdpAvos ttjv 
KaXavpoira KaTonriv fjKo\ov6eL Trj KvKaiv'up. rj Se 
fjyeiTO o)ę fjbaKpoTaTco Trję X\o?7ę, Kai ėVetŠ^ KaTa 
to TrvKvoTaTov iyevovTO, 7n77'//ę ir\r}aiov KaOiaai 
Kekeva'aaa avTOV, " 'E/oaę," 6 €!7re, " Ad<Į>vt,, X\oi;ę. 
Kai tovto efiaffov iyco vvkt&p irapa t&v Nvįi<į>&v 
Bi oveipaToę, Kai 7 tcl \6iXd oou hir)yr\aavTO 
SaKpva Kai eKe\evadv ae a&oai ScBa^afievrĮv Ta 
€/0G)Toę epya. Ta Si eoTiv oi <į>CKrjfiaTa Kai irepi- 
/3o\rj Kai ola hp&ai Kpiol Kai Tpdyot, <a\V> aX\a 
TavTa irrjhrĮĮiaTa Kai t&v etcel yKvKvrepa* 
TrpoaecTi yap avToU ftpovoę ĮiaKpoTepos 8 ĄSoviję. 

1 "at" a so Cob: A ifcdOriTo : pq 4 Kadaro 3 with 
IJpircure, cf. i. 4 : pq 4 k ydp uot 4 so Hirsch. : mss €t(r«A0. 
5 A tyclpcrat 6 Par iii f pus : then Uiii omits Ad<pvi . . . 
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BOOK III, §§ 16-17 

woman again, she came up openly to the oak where 
Daphnįs and Chloe were sitting together, and skil- 
fully counterfeiting that she was scared, " Help, 
Daphnis, help me," quoth she ; "an eagle hascarried 
clean away from me the goodliest goose of twenty in 
a flock, which yet by reason of the great weight she 
was not able to carry to the top of that her wonted 
high crag, but is fallen down with her into yonder 
copse. For the Nymphs' sake and this Pan's, do 
thou, Daphnis, come in the wood with me and 
rescue my goose. For I darė not go in myself alone. 
Let me not thus lose the tale of my geese. And it 
may be thou mayst kili the eagle too, and then she 
will scarce come hither any more to prey upon the 
kids and lambs. Chloe for so long will look to the 
flock; the goats know her as thy perpetual com- 
panion in the fields." 

17. Now Daphnis, suspecting nothing of that that 
was to come, gets up ąuickly, and taking his stafF, 
followed Lycaenium, who led him as far from Chloe 
as possibly she could. And when they were come 
into the thickest part of the wood and she had bid 
him sit down by a fountain, " Daphnis," quoth she, 
" thou dost love Chloe, and that I learnt last night 
of the Nymphs. Those tears which yesterday thou 
didst pour down were shewn to me in a dream by - - - - 
them, and they commanded me that I efroliltf save 
thee by teaching thee all that thou shouldst know. 
Haec autem non sunt basia et amplexus et ąualia 
faciunt arietes hirciąue, sed saitus hi alii longeąue 
illis dulciores ; habent enim longius tempus voluptatis. 

HvfHp&v and adds ai Nuju^>at before BiTjyfiaayro 7 pB omit 
< a\\' > E 8 ao E : mss -as 
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DAPHNIS AND CHLOE 

ei Btį (toi <Į>lXov airrįKKa/)(OaL kcuc&v Kai iv ireLpą 
yepeadai <T(bv> ^rjTovfiivcov Tepirv&v, t0i f *irapa- 
BlBov fioi repirvbv aeavrbv fiaOrjTrjv iyi> Be 
yapi^oybkvr] ra£ę Ni5/z<£atę iiceiva BiBd^co" 

18. Ovk itcapTeprjaev 6 Ad<f>vi<; v<į> tį&ovt]?, 
aX)C are aypoi/coę Kai aliraKos Kai 1 ip&v Kai i/eoę, 
irpb t&v iroB&v Karaireacov ttjv Kvkcliviov Ik£t€V€V 2 
oti TayiGTa Bt,Bdį»at, tt)v rkyyąv, BC b /3ov\€rai 
hpdtrei XX6rjv. Kai &<nrep n pAya Kai 0ebirepnr- 
tov d\rj0&<; pAXKayv BiBdaKea-tiai, Kai epccfaov 
airy 3 Ba>aew dirqyyelXaTO Kai rvpovę a7ra\ov^ 
TrpcoToppvTov 4 yd\aKTO<; Kai rrjv alya avrrįv. 
evpovaa Br) r) Avtcaivtov aiTro\iKr)v d<į>ekeLav 6 oiav 
ov Trpoa-eSofcrĮaev, rjp^eTO iraiBevetv tov Adcpviv 
tovtov tov rpoįrov eKeKjevaev avrov Kad La ai 
ir\r)<riov avTYfs coę e%€£ Kai (į>L\rjfiara <f>Ckelv ola 
elcbffei Kai oaa s Kai <f>i\ovvTa afia 7r€pi/3d\\€iv Kai 
KaraK\iveo~0ai %a/^af. e&ę Be €Ka0ior07j Kai 
i<f>ikr)o~€ Kai Kar€KXL07į, įjuadovaa evepyov re 6 kol 
crcppiy&vTa, dirb įjlcv ttįs eirl ifKevpav KaTaK\io~€<o<i 
dvio'Trjo'iv, avrrjv Be V7roarop€aao , a evTe^vcoę eę 
ttjv T€0)ę įrjTovfjbevrįv 6Bbv r)ye. to Be evT€v0ev 
ovBev irepieipydęeTO 7 įevov airi) yap r) <į>vct,s 
\oLirbv eiraLoevae to irpaKTeov, 

T9rlrek£ff-0€to'rj^ Be Trfc e/oam/e^ę TraiSaycoyias, 
6 fikv Ad<f>vis €Ti iroiĮieviKiįv yv<op,rįv e%a>i/ &pp/qTO 8 
Tpkyeiv eirl ttjv X\6rjv Kai Sora eireiraiBevTO Bpav 
avTiKa, fcaOdirep BeBoi/ccbę įit) fipaBvvaę eirCKd0ovro. 
r) Bk tiVKaiviov Kanraa^ovaa avTov ehe%ev c&oV 

<t«v> Herch 1 p omits 2 q -et 8 A ainį 
ariKlrviv, but such kids have lost their motners (see below) 
4 Uiii *pa)TOTvpov 6 so Huetius : mss atpOovlav Ap olą 
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BOOK III, §§ 17-19 



If then thou wouldst be rid of thy misery, come on, 
deliver thyself to me a sweet scholar, and I, to 
gratify the Nymphs, will be thy mistress." 

18. At this, Daphnis, as being a rustic goatherd 
and a sanguine youth, could not contain himself for 
mere pleasure, but throws himself at the foot of 
Lycaenium and begs her that she would teach him 
that lesson quickly; and as if he were about to 
accept some rare and brave thing sent from the 
Gods, for her kindness he promised he would give 
her too a young kid, some of the finest beastings, 
nay, besides, he promised her the dam herself. 
VVherefore Lycaenium, now she had found a rustic 
simplicity beyond her expectation, gave the lad all 
his instruction. Iussit eum quam proxime ipsi 
posset sedere, necnon oscula figere qualia et quot 
consueverat, simul inter basiandum ruere in am- 
plexus seseque humi reclinare. Vt ergo sėdit et 
basiavit atque reclinato corpore iacuit, ipsa iam 
edocta eum ad patrandum et capacem esse et tur- 
gentem, ab reclinatione in latus facta eum erexit, 
seseque tum perite suį>sternens ad viam diu quae- 
sitam direxit; deinde nihil praeterea fecit, ipsa 
natūra quod porro agendum restabat docente. 

19. Peracta tandem hac amatoria infonuatioue, 
Daphnis, qui pastoralėm adhuc habebat mentėm, 
statim ad Chloėn cursum instituit et quaecumque 
didicerat statim exsequi parat, tanquam veritus ne, 
si paulisper moratus esset, illud ipsum oblivioni 
traderet. yerum Lycaenium ipsum inhibuit sic 

9 SO E : A f vepyeiv re : pq ivepyuv Hvp&įicvov 7 Uiii 

irfptiryĄcTo 8 pq &pfxr)<r* 
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DAPHNJS AND CHLOE 

""E™ Kai ravrd <re hel pLaOeZv, AdĄvi. iy<o yvvtj 
Tvyydvovaa ireirovda vvv ovhev. iraKai ydp įjl€ 
ravra dvrjp a\\oę iiraiSevae piaObv ttjv irapdeviav 
\a/3dov. X\6rj Se avfJUiraXaiovad aoi Tavrrįv rr)v 
7rd\i]v s Kai 1 olpcoįeu Kai KkavaeTai kclv 2 a i puiri 

K€L(T€Tai 7TOWį> KaddlTep 7T€(f)OV€VfJL€Vr). d\\a <rv 

to alpu prį ĄofUĄOrĮS, dX>C fjvtKa av rreicryis avrrjv 
ctol Trapaayelv, ayaye avrrjv e/ę tovto to yaplov, 
iva kclv /Sorįcrrj 3 prjSelę dKOvcry, kclv SaKpvay 4 
prjSelę thtį, kclv aipud^OrĮ \ovarjraL rįj irrįyr). Kai 
pepvrjao, ori ae iyob avSpa irpb X\o^ę TreTroLrjKa" 

20. f H pev ovv Avkūlviov roaavra virodepivr)^ 
Kar ak\o puepos riję v\rj<; dirrj\6ev coę en £17- 
rovaa tov XV va * ° ^ Adpvis eh \oyLcpbv dya>v 
rd elprjpeva Tr)ę pev irporepaę opprję a7rrjX\aKro, 
Sioyčkeiv Se ttį X\6rj ireptrrorepov &kv€l <į>CKrj- 
paroę Kai TrepL^o'kr)^ i pr\re fiofjo-ai Oekoav avrrjv 
<oę Trpbę 7ro\ep,Lov, prjre SaKpvo-at coę a\ryovo-jav, 
prjre aip^aydrjvai KaOdire^ rre<į>ovevpevrjv, dpri- 
pa0r)<; ydp &v i$e8oLK€i to alpa Kai ivopL^ev ore 
dpa €K povov rpavparo<; alpa yiveraL. 

Tvovs Se ra a-vvrjOrj ripireaOai puer avrrjv 
i^e/3rj riję vKrįę* Kai ikOcbv Iv eKaOrjro ar€<į>a~ 
vlckov tcov 7r\€K0vaa, tov T€ yrjva tov derov t&v 
bvvytov tyevaaro i^apirdaai Kai irepMįtvs 5 i<Į>i- 
\rjaev, otov iv rrj repyfrei AvKaivLov tovto yap 
igrjv <wę aKivSvvov. r) 8e tov are<į>avov tyrjppocev 
avTov ttį K€<j)a\į) Kai rr)v Koprjv e\f>tXrja , €v coę t&v 
lcov KpeLTTOva. fcdfc 6 rfję irrjpa^ irpOKopiaacra 7 

1 Uiii omits a so Schaef : mss koI 3 A $o<į. 4 A 
Saiepvj) 5 pq -dels 6 so Schaef : mss tcal 7 xpoKOĮxi<ra<ra 
na\d0ris : p ir p o a ko n. iroA. : Uiii trphs : A omits to <j>ayeiv 
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BOOK III, §§ 19-20 

locuta : " Insuper ista quoque te discere oportet, 
Daphni. ego, quae sum mulier, nihil nunc passa 
sum insolens ; olim enim me haec vir alius docuit, 
pro mercede virginitate mea accepta. Chloė autem 
ubi tecum.in hac palaestra colluctata erit, plorabit 
eiulabitąue, immo iacebit haud secus ac volnerata 
muito manans sanguine. vemm non est quod 
cruorem timeas, sed quando ei persuaseris ut tibi 
morem gerat, tune tu eam in hune adducito locum, 
ubi si forte clamaverit nemo audiat, si lacrimaverit 
nemo videat, si eruore foedata erit fonte se abluat ; 
neque unquam oblivioni trade quod ego te virum 
antequam Chloė fecerim. 

20. 'These advertis'ements 1 given, Lycaenium went 
away through another glade of the wood, as if still 
she would look for her goose. Daphnidi autem dieta 
illa mente agitanti prior ille^ impetus dėferbuerat, 
verebaturque ullum Chloae facessere negotium ultra 
osculum amplexumque, cavens ne vel illa veluti hoste 
conspecto conclamaret vel tanquam dolore affecta 
flefet, vel sanguine foedaretur tanquam contrucidata. 
modo enim edoetus a sanguine abhorrebat sangui- 
nemąue de solo volnere sequi opinabatur. itaque 
constituit se eum illa consuetum in modum obleetare. 

And so he comes out of the wood up to the place 
vrtiere Chloe sate platting a garland of violets, an^ 
tells her he had rescued the goose from the cIam s of 
the eagle, then flinging his arms about her and 
clasping her to him, kissed her as he lrad Lycaenium. 
But Chloe fits the chaplet to his head, and then 
kisses his locks as fairer and sweeter then the 
violets ; and out of her serip she gave him of her 

1 instructioiis. 
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ira\a6rį^ jioipav Kai aprovę Tivaę ^Sea/ce <į>ayetv, 

/cai iaOlovroę airo tov (rrofiaro^ rjpira^e Kai 

ovtcds f\<j6iev &(Tirep veoTTOs opviOoę. 

21. 'Eo-OiovTcov Se avr&v Kai irepiTjorepa <Į}i- 

Xovvr(ov &v y\<tQiov, vavs d\cea>v &(Į)0r) trapą- 

ir\kov<ra, ave/no? fiev ovk fjv, ya\rjvrį Se fįv, tcal 

iperreiv iSo/eei. tcal ųperrov ippco/niv&ę' rjirei- 

jopto yap veaXei<; l^Ovę 1 eZę ttjv ir6\iv 8ia- 

aeoaaaOai rcov tivl 2 irKovaioav. olov ovv €la>- 

Baai vavrai hpav etę KapaTcov dfiekeiav, tovto 

KaKeivoi Sp&vres Tctę Kcbiras av€<Į>€pov. elę fJL€P 

airotę /c€\€V(tt}}<; vavTiKas įSev a>8aę, oi hk 

\onroi KaOdirep %o/ooę 6fio<Į>a)V(D<; /carą Kaipbv 

•n}ę itcecvov <Į)a)vrj<; ifiocov. r)viKa fiev ovv ev % 

avaireirTapAvri rįj da\drT7) ravra eirpaTTov, 

rj(f>avL^€TO rj Į3orj y ^eofievr}^ T?}ę <Į>G)vfj<; eis tto\vv 

depą- iirel Se a/cpą tlvI vTrohpaĮLOvreę etę tcokirov 

fjbrjvoeiSrj Kai koVKov ela-TjKacav, /leiįcov ĮjJkv 

rjKOvero <rj> fiorĮ, o~a<f>r) 8ž i^eiriirTev eZ? ttjv yrjv 

ra KekevaĮiara.* koi\o<; yap avku>v b viroKei- 

/jl€vo<; Kai tov fjX 0V e * ę clvtov a>ę opyavov heyp- 

įievos, 7rdvrū>v tmv <ttoiov/jl€Vū)v Kal> \eyopAvm 

fitfirjrtjv (fycovfįv direhihov, lUą fiev t&v kcoit&v tov 

fjflpv, Ihią bk ttjv fiorjv 6 t&v vavT&v. Kai iyiveTo 

d/cova/na Tepirvdv* fyOavovar)? yap *r?}ę dirb T?}ę 

Qa\aTT7\% <Į>covfį<; f tį ck tt}<; yfję (Įkopt) ToaovTov 

iiraveTO fipdSiop 7 oaov ijp^aTO. 

1 A ixBios rS>v verpalų? (from 2. 12) * so Hemsterhusius, 
cf. 2. 13: mss rivuv 3 pq omit <^> E 4 so Ei 
mss ra rS>v KcKevcrfidrcDV įcr^ara with incorp. gloss 6 so E : 
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cakes and simnels to eat, and snatched it by stealth 
from his mouth again as he was eating, and fed 
like a young bird in a nest. 

21. While thus they eat and take more kisses 
then bits, they saw a fisherman's boat come by. 
The wind was- down, the sea was smooth, and there 
was a great calm. Wherefore when they saw there 
was need of rowing, they fell to ply the oars stoutly. 
For they made haste to bring in some fish fresh from 
the sea to fit the palate of one of the richer citizens of 
Mytilene. That therefore which other mariners usę 
to elude the tediousness of labour, these began, and 
held on as they rowed along. There was one 
amongst them that was the boatswain, and he had 
certain sea-songs. The rest, like a chorus all together, 
strained their throats to a loud holla, and catched his 
voice at certain intervals. While they did thus in 
the open sea, their voices vanished, as being diffused 
in the vast air. But when they came under a pro- 
montore into a flexuous, horned, hollow bay, there, 
as the voices of the rowers were heard stronger, 
so the songs of the boatswain to the answering 
mariners fell clearer to the land. For a hollow valley 
below received into itself that shrill sound as into 
an organ, and by an imitating voice rendered from 
itself all that was said, all that was done, and every- 
thing distinctly by itself ; by itself the clatterrn£ 0 f 
the oars, by itself the whooping of the st-amen ; and 
certainly it was a most pleasant hearing. The sound 
coming first from the sea, the sound from the land 
ended so much the later by how much it was slower 
to begin. 

mss t b vc&fop abAkp (p avAuv) a glošs B vircpicclficvos 
<Troiovfi. koI> E 6 so Ė; mss <f>u>v)iv from above 
7 "later," cf. i. 28 
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22. f O Įiev ovv Ad<Į>vi<; et8o>ę to Trparrofievov 
fjbovrj rį 0a\aTTrį ir poveike, Kai erepirero rįj vrft 
iraparpe^ovcrj to ireBiov Oarrov irrepov, kol 
eireiparo Tiva StacrcoaaaOai t&v Ke\ev<Tįidr(ov} 
a>ę yevoiro T?}ę <rvptyyo<; Įiekr). f) Be X.\6rj rore 
irp&rov ireipayįLevrį T?}ę tca\ovfi€vr)<; ?7%ot)ę 7roT€ 
fiev eU rfjv Oakarrav direfiKeire r&v vavr&v 
K€\ev6vrcov, irore Be eU rrįv v\rįv virearpe^e 
ęr)Tov<ra rovę dvTi<f>a)vovvTa<;, kol eirel f irap<nr\ev~ 
advrcov 2 f\v kclv r<į> av\&vi <ri<yrj, eirvvOdvero rov 
Ad<f)Pi8o<; t ei Kai oirLaoi T^ę atcpaę eo~rl 6d\arTa 
Kai vavs a\\r) irapairKel Kai a\\oi vavrac ra 
avrd įBov Kai dfia iravres (TKoįr&aL, ye\daa<; 
ovv o Ad(Į)VLę tįBv Kai <į>iXrj<ra<; tfBtov <j>i\rjfia Kai 
rbv t&v L(ov o~T€<f)avov €K€tvrj irepideis, fįpįaro 
airį Įiv6o\oyelv rbv įivOov rfjs 'H^oOę, airrja-a^, 
ei BtBd^eie, ĮJLiaObv *nap avrf}<; a\\a ^>t\rjĮiara 
BeKa* 

23. " Nv/jxj>&v f & Koprj, tto\v <to> yevoę, 
Me\iac 3 Kai AovaSeę Kai "Ekecoi, ira<rai icaXaL, 
'iracraL ĮiovaiKat.* Kai Įiias tovtcov 0vyaTT)p 
'H^o) yivcTąi, dvrjTrj /juev €K irarpos Ovtjtov, Ka\fį 
Be €K prįTpbs Ka\r)<;. rpe^erai Įiev viro NvpĄ&v, 
iraiBeverai Be viro Movv&v cvpiTTeiv, avKelv, ra 
7rpoę \vpav, ra 7rooę KiOdpav, iraaav <į>Brjv. &<tt€ 

1 80 E : pq t&v d<Tfxdrwp : A Tek t&v \*vkcl(Tįi6.tu)V 2 p 
irapaKc\cvo: <t)» E 3 so Jung : mss M€\iko\ pq 
omit koI 4 Parr omit icaa. k. iratr. fi. 
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BOOK III, §§ 22-23 

22. Daphnis, therefore, knowing what it was, at- 
tended wholly to the sea, and was sweetly affected 
with the pinnace gliding by like a bird in the air, 
endeavouring the while to preserve to himself some 
of those tones 1 to play afterwards upon his pipe. 
But Chloe, having then her first experience of that 
which is called echo, now cast her eyes towards the 
sea, minding the loud songs of the mariners, now 
to the woods, seeking for those who answered from 
thence with such a clamour. And when because the 
pinnace was passed away there was in the valley too 
a deep silence, she asked of Daphnis whether there 
were sea beyond the promontore and another ship 
did pass by there, and whether there were other 
mariners that had sung the same songs and all now 
were whist 2 and kept silence together. At this, 
Daphnis laughed a sweet laugh, and giving her a 
sweeter kiss, put the violet chaplet upon her head, 
and began to tell her the tale of Echo, reąuiring first 
that when he had taught her that, he should have of 
her for his wages ten kisses more : 

23. " There are of the Nymphs, my dear giri, more 
kinds then one. There are the Meliae of the Ash, 
there are the Dryades of the Oak, there are the 
Heleae of the Fen. All are beautiful, all are musical. 
To one of these Echo was daughter, and she mortal 
because she came of a mortal father, but a rare 
beauty, deriving from a beauteous mother. She was 
educated by the Nymphs, and taught by the Muses 
to play on the hautboy and the pipe, to strike the 
lyre, to touch the lute, and in sum, all music. And 
therefore when she was grown up and in the flowor 

1 perhaps Thornley intended "tunes." 2 silent. 
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Kol irapBevia^ eZę avdoę aiCĮidaacra rals Nv/u,<£<uę 
avve^opeve, rcuę M.ov<rai<; o-vvfjSev appevas 8£ 
€<j>€vy€ Trdvraę Kai avdpcoTTovs Kai 0€ovs, <f>i\ov(ra 
rrjv irapOevlav. 6 ILav opyi^erat rfj Kopy, rf)<; fiov- 
aiKrjs <j>0ov&v, rov KaXkov<; firį rvx<*>v, kol puavLav 
žfjbfiaKkei T<uę irotfiiai Kai ro?ę ai7ro\,oię. oi Se 
&<Tir€p Kvves f) \vkoi hiaairSio-iv avrrjv Kai pLir- 
rovaiv eU rraaav yrjv ere ąhovra^ra Įiekr). Kai ra 
fii\7] <rj> Trj ftapiŠofiivr) Nv/i<£a*ę 2 eKpvsJre 
irdvra Kai irtfprjae rrjv fiovaiKiįv' Kai <a> yvoifirį 
Mova&v a<f>irj<ri, (frcovrjv Kai fUfieirac irdvra, Ka- 
0drrep r ore 17 Koprį, Oeovs, dv0pd>7rov^ 9 opyava, 
0r)pia. fiifieirai Kai avrov avpirrovra rov Hava* 
6 8e aKovaaę dvairrĮSą Kai 8iojk€i Karą reov op&v, 
oi) k ipčbv rvyeiv aU' fj rov įiadeiv, r iariv 6 
Xav0dvcov /MfirĮrfc" 3 ravra Įiv0o\oyrja-avra rov 
AdcĮ)vtv ov &€Ka įjlovov a\\a 4 <f)i\r)fiara, d\\a 
irdvv 7roWa Kare<į>ikrįo'ev 17 X\6rj a /juk po v yap 
Kai ra avra elirev rj 'H^ci, KaOdirep fiaprvpovaa 
ori /JurjSev isfrevo-aro. 

24. ®epfior€pov Se Ka0 y kKaarr\v rjįiepav 7*1/0- 
pAvov rov tįXlov, ola rov fiev rjpos rravopAvov rov 
&€ 0ipovę dpyofjbevov, rrcCKiv avrols iyLvovro Katval 
repyĮreis Kai uipeioi. o fiev yap ivrfųero iv Totę 
irorafiois, 17 Se iv ratę irrįyals škovero* 6 fiev 
icvpirrev dfu\\d>fi€vo<; 7rpoę r^ę irlrvę, tį įhe 
rcuę arjSoo-cv ipiįovo-a. i0iįpcov aKplSas \a\ouę, 

1 p &hov<rav <y> Hirsch. 2 A k a) Nu/*. < & > E, 
" they " 3 80 Richardą : mss /*a0irWjs 4 so E, cf. 22 fin : 
A : pq omit 
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of her virgin beauty, she danced together with the 
Nymphs and sung in consort with the Muses ; but 
fled irom all malęs, whether men or Gods, because 
she loved virginity. Pan sees that, and takes 
occasion to be angry at the maid, and to envy her 
music because he could not come at her beauty. 
Therefore he sends a madness among the shepherds 
and goatherds, and they in a desperate fury, Hke so 
many dogs and wolves, tore her all to pieces and 
flung about them all over the earth her yet singing 
limbs. 1 The Earth in observance of the Nymphs 
buried them all, preserving to them still their music 
property, and they by an everlasting sentence and 
decree of the Muses breathe out a voice. And they 
imitate all things now as the maid did before, the 
Gods, men, organs, beasts. Pan himself they imitate 
too when he plays on the pipe ; which when he hears 
he bounces out and begins to post over the mountains, 
not so much to catch and hold as to know what 
clandestine imitator that is that he has got." When 
Daphnis thus had told his tale, Chloe gave him not 
only ten more kisses but innumerable. For Echo 
said almost the same, as if to bear him witness that 
he did not lie. 

24. But now, when the Sun grew every day more 
burning, the spring going out and summer coming 
in, they were invited to new and summer pleasure. 
Daphnis he swom in the rivers, Chloe she bathed in 
the springs ; he with his pipe contended with the 
pines, she with her voice strove with the nightin- 
gales. Sometimes they hunted the prattling locusts, 
sometimes they catched the chirping grasshoppers. 

1 there is a pun in the Greek on fi4\ri "limbs" and /x4\ri 
"songs." 
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i\dfi/3apov T€TTiyaę rį^ovvra^' dv0rj avvikeyov, 
BevSpa <rvv€(T€iov, oVco/oaę avvr)&0iov} r\hr\ ir ore 
Kai yvįivol avyKareKhl0r\aav kol ev Bepfia atyoę 

€7T€<TVpaVT0. KOL iyeVCTO CLV yVVTJ XXo7J pą&LCDS, 

ei firj Ad(Į>viv irdpaįje to atpa. dpeKei /cal SeSoi- 
#c!)ę fit) viKrjOfj tov \oyL(Tįiov irore, irdKKa yvfivov- 
<r0ai ttjv X.\o7)v ovk iirerpeirev &<tt€ edavfia^e 
fiev f) XXorj 9 Ttfv Se airiav ySelro 7rvv0dveo-0ai. 2 

25. 'Ez/ rę> 0ipei T<į>8e kol fivrjo-riįpayv ifKrįOo^ 
rįv irepl ttjv X\6r)v Kai iroWol iroWa')(p0€V i<Į>oi- 
reov irapa tov ApvavTa 7roX\a 3 7T/ooę ydįiov 
airovyres avrijv. Kai oi fiev tc S&pov €<Į>epov, oi 
Be imiyyeKkovTo fieydXa. rj fju&v oiv N dirrj ralę 
eKiriatv eiraipopJevr\ avvefiovKevev i/cSiSovat, ttįv 
X.\6rjv, fjurjBe Kareyęeiv oikol 777009 ttKAov rrį\iKav- 
tr]v Koprjv, f) ra^a fiCKpbv varepov vifiovaa 
avBpa TToįrfo-erai riva t&v iroifievcov eirl /JbtfKoię fj 
poSoię, a\X' €K€lvt)v T€ irovr\aai Bio-iroivav oUias, 
Kai avrovę 7roWd \aį36vra<; IBI (p <j>v\,drTeiv airei 
Kai yvtįaicp iraiBiū) 9 eyeypvei Be avroZ<; dppev 
iraiBLov ov irpo iro'Kkov Ttvoę. 

e O Be A/ouaę irore fiev e0e\yeTO roZę \eyoIiAvois 

(fjLeiįova yap fj Kark iroLfiaivovaav Koprjv B&pa 

d>vo/Jbd^ero irap eKaarov), irore Be <evvor)aa<;> <wę 

KpeCrrcov earlv r) ira^0evo<i fivrįarrjpcov ye&py&v, 

Kai a>ę, et irore Touę d\r)0ivov<; yoveas evpoi, 

p,eyd\(D<; auTouę evBaL fiovas 4 0r\aeit dvej3dXkero 

rrjv diroKpiviv koI el\Ke 6 ypovov €K %p6vov, Kai 

iv t$ r&»ę direKepBaivev ovk 6\iya S&pa, 

1 so E : mss tatiov and 1Į<r6iov 2 pq *v04ad<u 8 pq 
omit <: črvo-fia. > Hirseh. 4 A avr^y euSa^uova 8 q Ijvtyic* 
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They gathered flowers together, together they shaked 
the trees for mellow fruits. And now and then they 
lay side by side with a goatskin to their common 
coverlet; Et mulier Chloe facile esset facta nisi 
Daphnim sanguinis illius cogitatio terruisset. Certe 
veritus ne ratio aliquando sua dimoveretur sede, 
crebro ut nudaretur Chloae non permisit, quod ąuidem 
mirabatur Chloe, sed causam eius sciscitari verebatur. 

25. That summer Chloe had many suitors, and 
many came from many places, and came often, to 
Dryas, to get his goodwill to have her. Some brought 
their gifts along with them, others promised great 
matters if they should get her. Nape was tempted 
by her hope, and began to persuade him that the 
giri should be bestowed, and to urge that a maid 
of her age should not longer be kept at home ; for 
who knows whether one time or other she may not 
for an apple or a rose, as she keeps the field, make 
some unworthy shepherd "a man ; and therefore it 
was better she should now be made the dame of 
a house, and that they getting much by her, it 
should be laid up for their own son, for of late they 
had born a jolly boy. 

But Dryas was variously afFected with what was 
said. Sometimes he was ready to give way ; for 
greater gifts were named to him by everyone then 
suited with a rural giri, a shepherdess. Sometimes 
again be thought the maid deserved better then to 
be married to a clown, and that if ever she should 
find her true parents she might make him and his 
family happy. Then he defers his answer to the 
wooers and puts them off from day to day, and in 
the interim has many presents. 
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*H Įiev Srj ĮLaOovaa \vrrqp&<; irdvv Sirjye, tcal 
rov Adcf)VLv ekdvBavev eirl tto\v \v7relv oi OeKovaa* 
o>ę Se i\nrdpet Kai ive/cetro irvvOavbįievos Kai 
eKvirelro įiaKkov firj fmvOdvayv tj efieKke fiaOcov, 
iravra avr<į> hirp/elrat, rovę ĮJbvrįo-revofievov^ <ž>ę 
irdKkol Kai ttKovgioi, Touę \6yov<; oftę f) ^dirq 
<nrevhov<Ta 7rpoę •tov ydfiov ekeyev, a>ę ovk airei- 
iraro A/oi5aę, a\X' a>ę e£ę rov rpvyrfTov dva/3efi\rj- 
rai. 26. €fc<f>p(Dv eiri tovtois 6 Adcfrvię ylverai, 
Kai iSaKpva-e KaOiįfievos, diroOaveladai firjKert 
vefiovarję 1 X\6^? \eycov, Kai ovk airos įjlovos, 
a\Xa Kai ra ir po fi ai a fiera toiovtov iroifikva, 

E'ra dveveyKtov eddppei, Kai ireiaeiv evevoet rov 
iraripa, Kai eva r&v fivcofievcov avrbv rjpiOfiei, Kai 
7ro\v KpariįaeLv rfKTTL^e r&v aWa>v. ev avrbv 
iraparrev ovk t\v Adfieov irKovaior 2 tovto įiovov 
avTOv ttjp i\7r[8a \e7rrrjv eipyd^ero. o/l&o)? 8e 
iSofcec ĮjbvacrOcu, Kai ttį X\6y avvehoKei. t$ 
Adfieovi fiev ovv ovhev eTohfirįaep elirelv, ttj Mvp- 
rd\rj Se Oapprjaaę Kai rov sparą epĄpvae Kai 
irepl rov ydfiov \6yovę irpoarjveyKev. rj Se t$> 

AdįlCDPL VVKTCOp €IC0lVG>O'aT0. CK\rĮp&<; €K€LVOV 

Tt)v €PT€v^iv iveyKovros, Kai \oi8opiįo'avTO<i ei 

1 p nevo6<rris * A adds aAA' ou5f 4\*v6*pos et kai icKoltrios 
(prob. gloss from 31) fx6vov here Herch : mss after 4\-w, 
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* When Chloe came to the knowledge of this, she 
was very sad, and hid it long from Daphnis because 
she would not give him a cause of grief. But when 
h e was importunate and urged her to tell him what 
the matter was, and seemed to be more troubled 
when he knew it not, than he should be when he 
knew it, then, poor giri, she told him all, as well of 
the wooers that were so many and so rich, as of the 
words by which Nape incited Dryas to marry her 
speedily, and how Dryas had not denied it but only 
had put it ofF to the vintage. 26. Daphnis with this is 
at his wit's end, and sitting down h e wept bitterly, 
and said that if Chloe were no longer to tend sheep 
with him he would die, and not only he, but all the 
flocks that lost so sweet a shepherdess. 

After this passion Daphnis came to himself again 
and took courage, thinking he should persuade Dryas 
in his own behalf, and resolved to put himself among 
the wooers with hope that his desert would say for 
him, " Room for your betters." There was one thing 
troubled him worst of all, and that was, his father 
Lamo was not rich. That disheartened him, that 
allayed his hope much. Nevertheless it seemed best 
that he should come in for a suitor, and that was 
Chloe's sentence 1 too. To Lamo he durst not venture 
to speak, but put on a good face and špoke to 
Myrtale, and did not only shew her his love, but 
talked to her of marrying the giri. And in the 
night, when they were in bed, she acąuainted Lamo 
with it. • But Lamo entertaining what she said in 
that case very harshly, and chiding her that she 
should offer to make a match between a shepherd's 

* verdict, 
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TTCLlhl OvyCLTpLOV TTOlfJL€PG)P irpO^€P€L fl€yd\r)P €P 

Totę ypcopLo-fMuriv i7rayye\XofjL€P<į> 7vyy)v> oę avTOvs 
evpcbv tovs ol/ceiovę tcal i\ev0€pov<; drjaei /cal 
Se<T7roTaę dyp&p įiei^6vwv, rj Mvprakrį Sia top 
epcora <Į>o/3ovfjL€pr), firj re\ico<; aireKiriaa^ o Aa^^ę 
top ydfiop roXfirj<T€L n OapaT&Ses, a\\aę avr$ 
T^ę apTippTjaecof; airiai aTnfjyyeKkr 

"Ueprjres iafiep, & irai, teal Seo/ieda pvfufyr}? 
(f>€povarjs rt įiaXkop <rj alrov(rr)<;>, oi Se ir\ovaioi 
/cal ifKovaioiP pv/kĮ>lo)P Seo/jievoi. W c Si], ireiaov 
XXorjp t rj $€ top irarepa firjSep airelp fieya /cal 
yafieip. irapras 84 irov /cd/celprį <f>iXeL ae kol 
fiovKeraL avy/cadevSecp ireprjTi /ca\į> įiaKKop fį 
itvBr\K(o *jr\ovaL(p" 27. MvpTakr) /jlcp, oinrore 
ikirio-aca Apvavra tovtois avpOrjO'ea-Oai /jlptį- 
orfjpaę eyopra ^ova-Korįpov^ 1 , €virp€ir&<; Sero 
TraprįrrjaOai* top yajiop. 

Ad(f>pi<i ov/c €L%€ /jLe/ji(f)€aOai tol \e\ey pAva , 
\enroIiepo*; he tto\v t&p alTovfiipcop to o-vprjOeę 
ipao-Taię Trepo/iepois eirpaTTep, iSd/cpve /cal -raę 
Nu//,<£aę avdię itcd\€i /3or)0ovę. ai Be avTtį) /caOev- 
Soptl pvKTcop ip TOtę airoię e^LcTaprai oytffiao-iv 
ip oh /cal 7rpoT€pop. €\eye Se rj Trpea^vTdTrj 
7rd\w " Tdfiov fiep fiekei T?)ę X\6rj<; a\\(p de<£, 
S&pa Se aoi hacopusp rj/j£L<;, a dekl-ei ApvavTa. tį 
pavę, tį t&p MtįOvfipaicop psapLa/ccop, 979 ttjp \vyop 

<% alrola. > E (Amyot by em.) 1 A -t<£tovj 2 A pres. 
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daughter and such a youth as he, whose tokens did 
declare him a great fortune and of high extractioh, 
and one that *if his true parents were found would 
not only make them free but possessors of larger 
lands, Myrtale, considering the power of love, and 
therefore fearing, if he should altogether despair of 
the marriage, lest he should attempt something 
upon his life, returned him other causes then Lamo 
had, to contradict : 

" My son, we are but poor, and have more need to 
take a bride that does bring us something then one 
that will have much from us. They, on the other 
side, are rich and such as look for rich husbands. Go 
thou and persuade Chloe, and let her persuade her 
father, that he shall ask no great matter, and give 
you his consent to marry. For, on my life, she loves 
thee dearly, and had rather a thousand times lie with 
a poor and handsome man then a rich monkey." 27. 
And now Myrtale, who expected that Dryas would 
never consent to these things because there were 
rich wooers, thought she had finely excused to him 
their refusing of the marriage. 

Daphnis knew not what to say against this, and so 
finding himself far enough ofF from what he desired, 
that which is usual with lovers who are beggars, that 
he did. With tears he lamented his condition, and 
again implored the help of the Nymphs. They 
appeared to him in the night in his sleep, in the 
same form and habit as before, and she that was 
eldest špoke again : " Some other of the Gods takes 
the care about the marrying of Chloe, but we shall 
furnish thee with gifts which will easily make 1 
her father Dryas. That ship of the Methymnaeans, 

1 bring over, persuade. 
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ai aai irore alyeę KaT€<f>ayov, rjfiepą fiev i/ceivy 
ĮMi/cpav *n/ę 7779 virrįve^Ov irvevfjLarr vvkto? 84, 
7T€\ayiov rapd^avro^ dvepuov rrjv 0d\aTrav, e/ę 
rrjv yrjv etę Taę riję a/c pas ir kr pas igeftpdo-Or). 
avTTĮ fiev ovv 8i€<f>0dpfj Kai 7roX\a t&v iv airį' 

/3a\aVTlOV 8k TpKT^CKltdV BpaftĮA&P V7TO TOV KVfia- 

Toę direirTvaOr], tcal teeiTai <Į>vkloc<; K€Ka\vfifievov 
tt\h]gIov $€\<f>lvo<; P€fcpov, 6V ov 1 ovSeh ov8e 
irpoarįX0ev 68onropo<;, to 8vaa>8€<; riję arjTreBovoę 
trapai pkytav. d\\a <rv irpocekOe Kol TrpoaeKOiov 
dveKov kol dve\6įievo<; Soę. Ifcavov aot vvv 86%at 2 
firį 7T€vrjTr XP° V( P va-repov €<rrj tcal *ir\ov<Tio<;. n 
28. ai Įi€v ravra elirovtrai rį vvktI a-vvairrįkOov, 
YevoĮJL€vr)<$ 8e fįfiipaę dvamįhrjGas 6 Aa^i/tę 
Trepi^apr)? fj\avve poi^tp TroW<p Taę alyaę eię rrjv 
vofirįv, Kai rrjv XXorjv <Į>i\i]<ra<} Kai ras NuyLM^aę 
irpoaKVvrjaa*; KarrfK0ev iirl OakaTvav, eoę irepi- 
pdvacrOcu 6e\wv, Kai iirl T?}ę yįrd/JLfJUou, irKr^criov 
t?}<3 KVfiaTū>yf)<; 3 eySa&fe įrjreov Taę Tpia^CkLas. 
€fieWe 8e dpa ov iro\vv Ka/iarov egecv 6 yap 
8eX<f>l<; ovk dyaOov 68m8w auTcS TrpoceiriTrrep ip- 
pLĮLĮiivos Kai įiv85>v, ov ttj o-rjTreSovi KaOdirep 
rĮycfjuovi ypoap&vos 680O irpoarfKOe re evdvs Kai ra 
<f>VKia d(f>€\oi)v €vpLo~K€i to fiahdvnov apyvplov 
ĮieaTov. tovto dvė\o pievos Kai elę rrjv irrjpav 
ivOefievos, oi irpoaOev dirrfKOe, irplv Taę Nv/jucĮyas 

1 A omits Bi* hv and has oZv for obZ* 2 Amyot apparently 
a t 5ci£cu 3 q Kv/jLciT&bous yri$ 
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when thy goats had 'eaten her cable, that very day 
was carried ofF by the winds far from the shore. 
But that night there arose a tempestuous sea-wind 
that blew to the land and dashed her against the 
rocks of the promontore ; there she perished with 
much of that which was in her. But the waves cast 
up a purse in which there are 'three thousand 
drachmas, and that thou shalt find covered with 
ouse 1 hard by a dead dolphin, near which no 
passenger comes, but turns another way as fast as he 
can, detesting the stench of the rotting fish. But 
do thou make haste thither, take it, and give it to 
Dryas. And let it suffice that now thou art not 
poor, and hereafter in time thou shalt be rich." 28. 
This spoken, they passed away together with the 
night. 

It was now day, and Daphnis leapt out of bed as 
full of joy as his heart could hold, and hurried his 
goats, with much whistling, to the field ; and after 
he had kissed Chloe and adored the Nymphs, to the 
sea he goes, making as if that moming he had a 
mind to bedew himself with sea-water. And walking 
there upon the gravel, near the line of the excursion 
and breaking of the waves, he looked for his three 
thousand drachmas. But soon he found he should 
not be put to much labour. For the stench of the 
dolphin had reached him as he lay cast up and was 
rotting upon the slabby sand. When he had got 
that scent for his guide, he came up presently to the 
place, and removing the ouse, found the purse full of 
silver. H e took it up and put it into his scrip ; y et 
went not away till with joyful devotion he had blėst 

1 sea-weed. 
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€v<jyrjfi7j(Tai Kai avTrjv rrjv dakarrav tcaiirep yap 
€U7r6\oę &v, iįSrj Kai ttjv OakaTrav €voįu& t% 7779 
ykvKvrepav, &>ę efc tov ydpuov avrįt tov X.\6rj<; 
avXkanl3dvov<Tav. 

29. Fiikrjfi/JLejtoę Se t&v Tpio-%i\iū)v ovk€t 
€jjue\\€Vy aXk\ coę irdvT&v dvOpeoircov irXov<Tid>- 
Taroę, 1 ov pavov t&v €K€i yecopy&v, avTLKa i\0(bv 
Trapą ttjv XXorjv ScrjyeiTai avrįj to Svap, heiKvvai 
to /3a\dvTiov, K€\ev€i raę dye\a<; <Į>v\d,TT€tv €<tt 
av iiravekOrį, Kai avvTeLva? aofiel trapą tov 
ApvavTa. Kai €vpa>v irvpovs Tivaę akcovoTpi- 
fiovvTa įlgtcl tt}s NaTnyę, irdvv Opaavv €fl/3d\\€l 
\6yov irepl ydfiov " 'Epuol Soę X\6rjv yvvaiKa. 
iycb Kai avpiTT€iv olha Ka\m Kai k\clv apuirehov 
Kai <į>VTa KaTopvTTeiv. 2 olha Kai yrjv apovv Kai 
\iKfirjo'ai 7rpoę ave/iov. dyekrjv Be ottg)<; vefKO 
ĮidpTvę XXorj' irevrrjKovra alyaę Trapa\afšoov 
hiifKaa-iova^ Trerrolr)Ka* effpeyfra Kai Tpdyov? 
peyd\ov<; Kai Ka\ovę* irpoTepov $ž dXkoTpioię 
Taę aZyaę v7T€/3dXkop£v. d\\a koI veo? ei pi 
Kai yeLTfoi/ v/juv apLep,TTTor Kai p* eOpeyfrev a?f, 
c!>ę X\6rjv oZę. tocovtov 8e t&v a\\a>v KpaT&v 
ovBe 8(bpoię f)TTi)Or\aopai* eKelvoi Seocovaiv alyaę 
xal irpbfšaTa koI feOyoę \ĮrcopaX£a)v fio&v Kai 
gltov pbrjBe akeKTopihas Opesfrai Svvdpevov, irap 
1 A -rtpos 2 A Kopvaaftv 
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the Nymphs and the very sea ; for though h e was a 
keeper of goats, yet he was now obliged to the sea, 
and had a sweeter sense of that then the land, 
because it had promoted him to many Chloe. 

29. Thus having got his three thpusand drachmas, 
he made no longer stay, but as if now he were not 
only richer then any of the clowns that dwelt there 
but then any man that trod on the ground, he 
hastens to Chloe, tells her his dream, shews her the 
purse, and bids her look to his flocks till he comes 
again. Then stretching and stritting along, he 
bustles in like a lord upon Dryas, whom he then 
found with Nape at the threshing-floor, and on a 
sudden talked very boldly about the marrying of 
Chloe : " Give me Chloe to my wife. For I can play 
finely on the pipe, I can cut the vines, and I can 
plant them. Nor am I ignorant how and when the 
ground is to be ploughed, or how the corn is to be 
winnowed and fanned by the wind. But how I keep 
and govern flocks, Chloe can tell. Fifty she-goats I 
had of my father Lamo ; I have made them as many 
more and doubled the number. Besides, I have 
brought up goodly, proper he-goats ; whereas before, 
we went for leaps to other men's. Moreover, I am a 
young man, your neighbour too, and one that you 
cannot twit in the teeth with anything. And, 
further, I had a goat to my nurse as your Chloe had 
a sheep. Since-in these I have got the start and 
outgone others, neither in gifts shall I be any whit 
behind them. They may give you the scrag-end 
of a small flock of sheep and goats, a rascal pair of 
oxen, and so much corn as scant will serve to keep 
the hens. But from me, look you here, three 
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ifiov Be aiBe 1 vįiiv Tpia^iKiat. įjlovov i<ttg) tovto 
firjBeię, firj A d /juo v auToę o v įjuos iraTrjp" a/jua re 
eBiBov Kai TrepificLKxov KaT6<į>ikei. 

30. Oi Be wrap eKiriBa iBovTeę roaovrov 
dpyvpiov, dVTLKCL re Bd>aeiv €7rrjyyeWovTO rrjv 
XXorjv Kai ireiaeiv vmvyvovvTO rov Ad/Mova- 
f] fiev Br) N dirt} fierd tov Ad<f>viBo<; avrov fievovaa 
Trepirjkavve raę )8ot)ę Kai ro£ę Tpifieiois 2 Kareipyd- 
feTO rov <rrdxw 6 Be Apuaę 0r)<rav picas to 
/3a\dvTiov evda direKevro ra yvcopiafiara, ra^uę 
ttjv 7r/ooę 3 Adfi&va Kai ttjv Mvprd\rjv e<Į>ep€TO 
fieWcov irap avT&v, to Kaivorarov, pvdcrdai 
vvfupiov. evpiiv Be KaKeivovę Kpidia 4 fierpovvTa^ 
ov irpb iroKKov \e\iKfirjfieva, ddvfi<o<; re emporas 
otl /juKpov Be Iv d\iyd>T€pa tjv t&v Kąra/3\rj- 
OevTCov cnrepfidT&v, eir eKeivois fiev Trape įjlv6 Te- 
varo KOLvrjv 6/Mo\oyij<raę alriav 6 yeyovevai iravra- 
X°v> tov Be Ad<j>viv įrelro X\oi/, Kai eT^eyev otl 
7ro\\a dXXcov BlBovtcov ovBev irap avTtov \tjyfreTai, 
įwXKov Be tl 6 otKoOev avToię eTnBdaaec o'vvreTpd- 
<j)0ai 7 yap d\\iį\oi<;, Kav T(p vkfieiv avvtj<Į>0ai 
<f>i\ią s paBicoę \v0fjvat, fitį Bvvafievy fjBrj Be Kai 
rįkiKiav e^eiv a>ę KaOevBeiv fieT d\\i]\oi)v. 6 fiev 
TavTa xal cti 7rXeio) ekeyev, ola tov irelaai \eycov 
&6\ov eyjav raę 9 Tpia^Ckias. 

1 A omits p omits vįiiv 2 ao E : mss rpifiiois : Juog. 
Tpi($6\ots 8 tV irpbs E (sc. 6$bv) : A rhv trpbs : pq trapit rbv 
4 only here: Vili. KpiOttiia 0 A £ri, but koiv^ alrla is 
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thousand drachmas. Only let nobody know of this, 
no, not so much as my father Lamo." With that, 
i he gave it into his hand, embraced Dryas, and 
kissed him. 

30. They, when they saw such an unexpected 
sum of money, without delay promised him Chloe 
and to procure Lamo' s consent. Nape therefore 
stayed there with Daphnis and drove her oxen about 
the floor to break the ears very small and slip 
out the grain, with her hurdle set with sharp stones. 
But Dryas, having carefiilly laid up the purse of silver 
in that place where the tokens of Chloe were kept, 
makes away presently to Lamo and Myrtale on a 
strange errand, to woo them for a bridegroom. Them 
he found a measuring barley newly fanned, and much 
dejected because that year the ground had scarcely 
restored them their seed. Dryas put in to comfort 
them concerning that, affirming it was a common 
cause, 1 and that everywhere he met with the same 
cry ; and then asks their good will that Daphnis 
should marry Chloe, and told them withal that 
although others did offer him great matters, yet of 
them he would take nothing, nay, rather he would give 
them somewhat for him : " For," quoth he, " they 
have bin bred up together, and by keeping their 
flocks together in the fields are grown to so dear a 
love as is not easy to be dissolved, and now they are 
of such an age as says they may go to bed together." 
This said Dryas and much more, because for the fee 
of his oratory to the marriage he had at home three 
thousand drachmas. 

prob. a proverb 6 pq toi 7 mse (rvvridpairrai and 
ffuvrjirrai 8 Uiii <pi\la and 5vvaįx4v7) 9 A omits 

1 case. 
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c O Be Adfiajv įltįt€ ireviav en irpo/3d\Xe&0ai 

Bvvdfievoę (avrol yap oty vTr€prj<Į)dvovv)i įitįtc 

rįkiidav Ad<f)Vi8o<; (JįBrį yap pjeipaKiov fp>\ to įlev 

akrjdes ovB J wę 1 e^rfyopeva-ev, oti KpecTTtov iarl 

tolovtov ydfiov yjpovov Be <rico7riį<ra<; 6\Lyov 

ovr&s direfcpLvaTO' 3l. " bitcaia iroielre Touę 

yeLTOvaę irpoTifiSyvres tg>v %evwv Kai Treviaę 

dya0f)<s ttKovtov firj vofdįovT€<; KpeiTTova. 6 Hav 

VfjUi<; Kai al NvpĄai dvrl T&vBe (Įyikiįa-eiav. 2 eycb 

Bk <nrevB(o fiev Kai avToę tov ydfiov tovtov. Kai 

yap av fiaivoifirjv ei firj yepcov re 3 a>v tfBrj Kai 

X €L P°$ € k Ta €pya irepiTTOTepas Beofievoę, ąifirjv 4 

Kai tov vĮierepov olkov <f>i\,ov Trpoa\a/3elv cuyadov 

t l fieya* irepia-TrovBaaTOs Be Kai X\6r) t fca\r} 

Kai oopala Koprj koI irdvTa dyaOrj. SoO\oę Be gE>i/ 

ovBevos eifii tcov ifi&v Kvpioę, d\\a Bei tov 

BeairoTrįv fiav0dvovTa TavTa auy^copeiv. <f>ip€ 

oiv, dva/3a\d)fi€0a tov ydfiov eU to /leroircopov. 

d(f>L^ea6at rore \eyovaiv avTov oi irapayivofievoL 

7rpoę rjfias; et; ao-reoę. rore eaovTai dvffp Kai 

yvvT]' vvv Be <f>i\eLTa>aav 6 aKKtfkov? a>ę d8eX(Į>oL 

foOi fiovov, S) Apva, tocovtov a-irevBei^ irepl 

ĮieipaKiov KpeiTTOv fjfi&v" o fiev TavTa eiiri>v 

eĄ>IXr)ae Te ūvtov Kai &pe%e ttotov, fjBi? fiearįjį- 

ftpias aKfiaįova-rj^, Kai irpovirefi^e įieyjpi Tivo<i 

<į>i\o<į>povovfievos irdvra. 

1 p 5\«s 2 Amyot perh. uHpeK-hactav 3 so Cour. 
(Amyot by em.) ApB c< įm^į yepovrcs : Uiii y piy 4 pa>y t« 
4 so Cour. (Am. by em.) : mss as fiii 5 A <pi\fi<rdr»<rav 
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And now Lamo could no longer obtend poverty 
(for Chloe's parents themselves did not disdain his 
lowness), nor yet Daphnis his age (for he was come 
to his flowery youth). That indeed which troubled 
him, and yet he would not say so, was this, namely 
that Daphnis was of higher merit then such a match 
could suit withal. But after a short silence, he 
returned him this answer : 31. " You do well to pre- 
fer your neighbours to strangers, and not to esteem 
riches better then honest poverty. Pan and the 
Nymphs be good to you for this. And I for my 
part do not at all hinder this marriage. It were 
madness in me who am now ancient and want many 
hands to my daily work, if I should not think it a 
great and desirable good to join to me the friend- 
ship and alliance of your family. Besides, Chloe is 
sought after by very many, a fair maid and altogether 
of honest manners and behaviour. But because I 
am only a servant, and not the lord of anything I 
have, it is necessary my lord and master should be 
acąuainted with this, that he may give his consent 
to it. Go to, then, let us agree to put ofF the 
wedding till the next autumn. Those that use to 
come from the city to us, tell us that he will then 
be here. Then they shall be man and wife, and in 
the mean time let them love like sister and brother. 
Yet know this, Dryas ; the young man thou art in 
such haste and earnest about is far better then us." 
And Lamo having thus špoke embraced Dryas and- 
kissed him, and made him sit and drink with him 
when now it was hot at high noon, and going along 
with him part of his way treated him altogether 
kindly. 
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32. f O 1 8e Apvas, ov Trape pynę ateov<raę tov v- 
arepov \6yov tov K&įmovo*;, i(j>p6vTC^€ įSaBiįtov Kad* 
avrov oo-Tję o Ad<Į>vis' " 'TSirpd^r) fikv viro alyos, 
o>ę KrjhoįJbevcov 6e&v, €<tti 8k #a\oę Kai ovBev ioifccos 
cnfjLcį) ykpovTi Kai fiaSmo-j) yvvaiKi, eviropr^ae 
Kai Tpia"xCki<0v, oaov 2 ovSe dyjpc&(ov ei/coę eyeiv 
a-iiroKov. a pa Kai tovtov i^iOrjKe Ttę o>ę X\6rįv; 
apa Kai tovtov evpe Ad/Mov, ct>ę eKeivrįv iyd>; 
a pa Kai yvcoplo-fiaTa opoca irapeKeiTO ro£ę evpe- 
delaiv vtt eįjbov; eav tūvtū oSrcoę, a> heairoTa 
Uav Kai Nvfi<Į>ai <f>i\ai, Taya ouToę rovę ISCovę 
evpibv evprjaei tl Kai t&v XXorj^ aTropprjTtov." 

ToiavTa pev irpbs avTov i<Į>p6vTi^€ Kai onveipo- 
7ro\et. p*kyjpi T7?ę 3Xco t i\0a>v Se €K€i Kai t op 
Ad<Į>viv fi€Ti(0pov 7T/ooę ttjv aKotįV KaTa\a/3d>v, 
dveppcoae re yafifipov irpoaayopevaa^, Kai r$ 
p,€T07rd)p<p Touę ydpovę dvaeiv z €TrayyeXKeTaL, 
hel-cdv T€ e8a>K€V, o>ę ouSevbę iaopevrį?, otl pfj 
Ad<f>vi8o<;, XXot)s. 

33. ®clttov oiv votffiaToę prjBev ttioov purjhl 

(Įyaycbv Trapą ttjv X.\6r}v KaTehpape, Kai evpoov 

avTtjv dįu\yova-av Kai Tvporroiovaav, tov T€ y d po v 

evr)yyekię€TO Kai &>ę yvvaiKa \oiirbv p>f) \av- 

Odvcov KaT€(j>L\€i Kai etcoįvoovet tov irovov. fip&kye 

fiev eię yav\ovę to ydXa, iv€7nįyvv 8e Tapo-oię 

1 A having lost a page is not available till 4. 5 2 so 
Jung : mss Zctav 8 so Elsner : mss di\<r*iv 
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32. But Dryas had not heard the last words of Lamo 
only as a chat ; and therefore as he walked along 
he anxiously enąuired of himself who Daphnis should 
be : "He was suckled indeed and nursed up by a 
goat, as if the providence of the Gods had appointed 
it so. But he's of a sweet and beautiful aspect, and 
no whit like either that flat-nosed old felloW or the 
baldpate old woman. He has besides three thousand 
drachmas, and one would scarcely believe that a 
goatherd should have so many pears in his possession. 
And has somebody exposed him too as well as Chloe ? 
and was it Lamo* s fortune to find him as it was mine 
to find her ? And was he trimmed up with such like 
tokens as were found by me ? If this be so, O mighty 
Pan, O ye beloved Nymphs, it may be that he hav- 
ing found his own parents may find out something of 
Chloe* s secret too ! " 

These moping thoughts he had in his mind, and 
was in a dream up to the floor. When he came 
there, he found Daphnis expecting and pricking up 
his ears for Lamo's answer. " Hail, son," quoth he, 
" Chloe's husband," and promised him they should 
be married in the autumn ; then giving him his right 
hand, assured him on his faith that Chloe should be 
wife to nobody but Daphnis. 

33. Therefore without eating or drinking, swifter 
then thought he flies to Chloe, finds her at her milk- 
ing and her cheese-making, and full of joy brings 
her the annunciation of the marriage, and presentty 
began to kiss her, not as before by stealth in a corner 
of the twilight, but as his wife thencefonvard, and 
took upon him part of her labour. He helped her 
about the milking-pail, he put her cheeses into the 
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Touę rvpovs, TrpoaefšcfiCke rats firjrpdai rovę 
apvas Kai tois epl<į>ov<;. Ka\&s Be fypvr&v rou- 
ra>i>, airekovaavro, evtyasyov, iveiriov, 1 irepirįeaav 
ęrjTOvvTeę oirtopav aKfJbd^ovaav. 

*Hi/ Bk a<j>0ovia 7ro\\r) Bid to riję (opas Trapu- 
<Į>opov, iroXKal įiev d^paBes, iroXkal Bk oyyai, 
*noKKa Be firjka, ra pbev rjBrj ireirTtaKOTa Karto, tcL 

Bk €TL €7rl TtoV <į>VTO)V, TCL €7rl yfję €1/0)84- 

arepa, ra eirl rcov K\dBcov evavdearepa, ra įjlcp 
olov olvos air&įe, ra Be olov 'ftpvabs direkaĮiire* 
fjia firfKea rerpvy^ro Kai ovre Kapirbv elyev ovre 
<j>v\Xov yvįivol irdvres fįaav oi KkdBoi. Kai Ėv 

Įirj\0V €7T€T€TO, €V aVTOLS <Tofc> CLKpOLS OKpOTaTOV, 

pueya Kai koKov Kai r&v iroXK(av ttjv evcoBlav 
ivUa įjlovov. eBetaev 6 rpvy&v dve\0eiv i) 2 
rįĮjbeKrjo-e KadeKelv rdya Be Kai i<į>v\aTT6ro <rb> 
fcakbv firj\ov epariKat iroip&vi* 

34. Tlovto to firįkov a>ę elBev o Aa<£>wę, (bp/ia 
Tpvyav dve\06ov, Kai XXorj<; KcoKvovarjs 8 fjpA- 
\rjaev. fj puev dp / e\rį0etaa i opyiaOeiaa 4 777009 *raę 
dyekas dirįer 5 Ad<j)vi$ Be dvaBpapLoav eįiKero' 
<jcal> rpvy^o-as Kai Kop,lo~as* B&pov X\6rj 
\6yov roiovBe elirev (opyiapLevy "*fl irapOive, 
tovto to ĮirfKjov e<į>vaav topai KaXa'i, Kai <į>vrbv 
Ka\ov €0peyfr€ ireTraLvovro^ rfKlov koi errjprįae 

1 so E : mss tmov < rots> E 2 so Coui»: p omits : 
B ko\ <rb> Seil. 8 p Kocfxov(Tijs 4 so Schaef : mss 
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press, suckled the lambkins and the kids. And 
when all was done they washed themselves, eat and 
drank their fili, and went to look for mellow fruits. 

And at that time there was huge plenty because it 
was the season for almost all. There were abundance 
of pears, abundance of apples. Some* were now 
fallen to the ground, some were hanging on the 
trees. Those on the ground had a sweeter scent, 
those on the boughs a sweeter blush. Those had 
the fragrancy of wine, these had the flagrancy of 
gold. There stood one apple-tree that had all its 
apples pulled ; all the boughs were now bare, and 
they had neither fruit nor leaves, but only there was 
one apple that swung upon the very top of the spire 
of the tree ; a great one it was and very beautiful, 
and such as by its rare and rich smell would alone 
outdo many together. It should seem that he that 
gathered the rest was afraid to climb so high, or 
cared not to come by it. And peradventure that 
excellent apple was reserved for a shepherd that was 
in love. 

34. When Daphnis saw it, he mantled to be at it, 
and was even wild to climb the tree, nor would he 
hear Chloe forbidding him. But she, perceiving her 
interdictions neglected, made in anger towards the 
flocks. Daphnis got up into the tree, and came to 
the place, and pulling it brought it to Chloe. To 
whom, as she shewed her anger against that 
adventure, he thus špoke : " Sweet maid, fair seasons 
begot this apple, and a goodly tree brought it up ; 
it was ripened by the beams of the Sun and pre- 
served by the care and kindness of Fortune. Nor 

6pfxri0u(ra 8 so E : mss &ir^A.0« 6 so E : mss 4£Ik€to 
rpvyrjacu k. ko/aIgcii and k<ū after X\6y 
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rvyrį. iea\ o v k. įfjLe\\ov avrb KaTCLkvrreiv 6<f>0(l\,- 
ĮjLoirę e%(Mi>, iva irio-y ^afial Kai fj ttoLįivlov avTO 
Trartfo-tį vefiofievov, fj epTrerbv <f>apfjbd^tf avpoĮievov, 
V jępovo? Bairaviįa-Tj eicel fievov, 1 fiKerrofievov, iirai- 
vovįlgvov. m tovto 'A^/ooS/t^ #aX\oi;ę eKafiev 
aff\ov, tovto iycb aol SiBcofii vifcrjTiįpiov. o/jlolcos 2 
ŠypĮiev <Kai 6 £iceivr)<; /cal> o croę įidpTvpe^ 8 
i/ceivoę fįv iroipĄv, cuLtcoKos eyai. ' tūvtū elircov 
ivrlOrfo-c Tofc icokirois, rj Se iyyvę yevofievov /ea,T€- 
Ątkrjaev. &o~T€ 6 AaxĮ>vię oi jJL€T€yp(0 To\p/rĮO'aę 
aveKJdelv €tę tocovtov {tyroę* ekafie yap icpeiTTOv 
Kai xpvaov fiij\ov <į>L\rįĮia. 

1 iicu įxhov so E : rass Keiptvov, but time destroys it on the 
tree 2 q bfioiov% and bų.olws 8 so E (Amyot by em.): 
mss tovs aovs ĮxdpTvpas by em. following loss of tccd 6 4k*Ivtįs 
by haplogr. 
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might I let it alone so long as I had these eyes, lest 
either it should fall to the ground and some of the 
cattle as they feed should tread upon it or some 
creeping thing poison it, or else it should stay aloft 
for time to spoil while we only look at and praise it. 
Venus, for the victory of her beauty, carried away no 
other prize ; I give thee this the palmary 1 of thine. 
For we are alike, I that witness thy beauty and h e 
that witnessed hers. Paris was but a shepherd upon 
Ida, and I am a goatherd in the happy fields of 
Mytilene." With that, he put it into her bosom, 
and Chloe pulling him to her kissed him. And so 
Daphnis repented him not of the boldness to climb 
so high a tree. For he received a kiss from her more 
precious then a golden apple. 

1 prize. 
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A SUMMARY OF THE FOURTH BOOK 

A fellow-servant of Lamo' s brings tvord that tkeir lord 
rvould be there speedily. A pleasant garden is pleasanily 
described. Lamo, Daphnis, and Chloe make aū things 
fine. Lampis the herdsman spoils the garden to provoke 
the lord againsi Lamo, rvho had denied CJdoe in marriage. 
Lamo laments it the next day. Eudromus teaches him 
how he may escape the anger. Astylus, their young 
master, comes first, rvith Gnatho, his parasite. Astylus 
promises to excuse themfor the garden and procure their 
pardon from hisfather. Gnatho is taken with Daphnis. 
Dionysophanes the lord, rvith his rvife Clearista, comes 
donm. Amongst other things sees the goats, rvhere he hears 
Daphnis his music, and all admire his art of piping. 
Gnatho begs of Astylus that he may carry Daphnis along 
rvith him to the city, and obtains it. Eudromus hears it, 
and tells Daphnis. Lamo, Ihinking it rvas norv time, tells 
Dionysophanes the rvhole story, horv Daphnis rvas found, 
horv brougkt up. He and Clearista considering the thing 
carefully, they Jvnd that Daphnis is their son. Therefore 
they receive him rvith great joy, and Dionysophanes tells 
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the reason rvhy he exposed him. The country feUorvs 
come in to gratulate. Chloe in the interim complains that 
Daphnis has forgot her. Shes stolen and carried arvay 
by Lampis. ' Daphnis laments by himself. Gnatho hears 
him, rescties Chloe, and is received to favour. Dryas 
then tells Chloe s story. Her they take to the city too. 
There at a banąuet Megacles of Mytilene onms her for 
kis daughter. And the rvedding is kept in the country. 
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1. "H/ca>v 8e T^ę itc rr)ę MvTiktfvr)? 6p,68ov\o<; 
tov Adfuovos fjyyeikev, otl okiyov ir po tov Tpvyrį- 
tov 6 heGiroTr)? afyiįerai fiaOrįaofievo*; įjutį tl Touę 
dypov<; o t&v MrjOvfivcdeov elairhovę i\vfirfva,TO. 
fįSrj oiv tov Oepovę diriovTO^ Kai tov p£T07rd>pov 
Trpoo-iovToę, TrapeaKevaįev avr<į> ttjv KaTaycoyrįv 6 
Adfuov eię iraaav 0eaę rįhovrjv 7rrjya<; iįeicd- 
Ocupev a>ę to vSoop KaOapov e%ot€i/, ttjv Koirpov 
i^€(j)6p€L rr)ę auXr)ę a>ę diro^ovaa firj Sio^Koli?, tov 
TrapdSeiaov iOepdirevev <»ę d<j>0€L7į *a\oę. 

2. *Hi> o irapdZeiao*; ttos/koKov tl XPVf ia KCL ^ 
/caTct rovę fšaafiuKOvs. 4/ctctclto pev eU arahiov 

firĮKOS, €7t4k€LTO €V % < * > P < P P£T€<*>P<P> TO 60/909 

ex&v ifK&Optov T€TTdpa>v eiKaaev dv T49 avTov 

Trehitp fia/cpį>. eZ%€ 8e irdvTa SevSpa, firfkiaę, 

ĮjLvppLvas, o^vcts fcai poidę Kai av/crjv 1 Kai eXataę. 

€T€pa>Oi apmekos vyįrrį\rj €7T€K€ito 2 ra?ę p,r)Xiai? 

Kai ra?ę oyyau^ irepKa^ovaa, KaOgmep irepl tov 

1 for sing. cf. vdKivdos 2. 3, but perh. rj v originated in %v a 
gloss on v\įnj\^ below 2 so E : m 88 &nict\ot> tty?}\if p. Kai I*. 
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1. And now oneof Lamo' s fellow -servante brought 
-word from Mytilene that their lord would come 
towards the vintage, to see whether that irruption of 
the Methymnaeans had made any waste in those fields. 
When therefore the summer was now parting away 
and the autumn approaching, Lamo bestirred himself 
that his lord' s sojourn should present him with 
pleasure everywhere. H e scoured the fountains, 
that the water might be clear and transparent. He 
mucked the yard, lest the dung should offend him 
with the smell. The garden he trimmed with great 
care and diligence, that all might be pleasant, fresh, 
and fair. 

2. And that garden indeed was a most beauti- 
ful and goodly thing, and such as might be- 
come a prince. For it lay extended in length 
a whole furlong. It was situate on a high ground, 
and had to its breadth four acres. To a spacious 
field one would easily have likened it. Trees it had 
of all kindsj the apple, the pear, the myrtle, the 
pomegranate, the fig, and the olive ; and to these on 
the one side there grew a rare and taller sort of 
*vines, that bended over and reclined their ripening 
bunches of grapes among the apples and pome- 
granates, as if they would vie and contend for beauty 
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KCLpirov airai? irpoaepi^ovaa. roaavra rįfiępa. 
fjaav he Kai KvirdpvTTOi Kai 8d<Į>vai Kai 7rXdravoi 
Kai 7TLTV<r Tavraię irdaais dvrl Tr)ę afiireKov 

KLTTOS €7T€K€IT0, Kai 6 KOpVflfioS ŪVTOV flija? &V 

Kai fi€\aiv6fi€vo<; fiorpvv ificfieiro. 

"Ev8ov fjv ra Kapirofybpa <Į>vTd, KaOdirep <Į>pov- 
povfieva, €^g>0€v TrepieiarrjKei Tct aKapira, KaOdirep 
OpiyKO? fteipoįroirjToę* Kai ravra pAvroi \eirrrj^ 
al/juacrtas irepieOei irepifioikoę. rerfjurjTo Kai 8ia- 
tc€tcpiTO irdvra, Kai <rT€\€j£oę arėkijįpvs d<Į>€L- 
airjicei. iv jierecopip Be oi k\oZol avifiirtirrov 
aKKrįKoi^ Kai iirrjXKarTOv raę ko /tas* iSoteei 
pAvTOL Kai rj tovtcov <į>vai<; elvai ribinį?, fjaav 
Kai dvO&v Trpaaiaiy 3>v ra fiev e<f>epev fj yfj, ra Sk 
eiroiei le^vy poScovia koI vaKivOoc 1 Kai KpLva 
^etpoę epya, tcovias Kai vapKiaaovs Kai avaya\- 
\i£aę €<j)€p€v rj yrj. cKid re fjv Oipovę Kai tjpo? 
av0rj Kai fieroircopov oircopa, Kai Kard iraaav 
&pav rpv<j>iį. 3. ivrevOev evoirrov fiev fjv to 2 
irehLov Kai fjv opav rovę vifiovra^, evoirroę Be fj' 
OcuKana koI ecop&vro oi irapairhAomer &are 
1 Uiii sing. cf. 2. 8 2 p omite 
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and worth of fruits with them. So many kinds there 
were of satives, or of such as are planted, grafted, or 
set. To these were not wanting the cypress, the 
laurel, the platan, and the pine. And towards them, 
instead of the vine, the ivy leaned, and with the 
errantry of her boughs and her scattered black- 
berries did imitate the vines and shadowed beauty of 
the ripening grapes. 

Within were kept, as in a garrison, trees of lower 
growth that bore fruit. Without stood the barren 
trees, enfolding all, much like a fort or some strong 
wall that had bin built by the hand of art ; and 
these were encompassed with a spruce, thin hedge. 
By alleys and glades there was everywhere a 
just distermination of things from things, an orderly 
discretion of tree from tree ; but on the tops the 
boughs met to interweave their limbs and leaves 
with one another's, and a man would have thought 
that all this had not bin, as indeed it was, the wild 
of nature, but rather the work of curious art. Nor 
were there wanting to these, borders and banks of 
various flowers, some the earth's own volunteers, 
some the structure of the artist's hand. The roses, 
hyacinths, and lilies were set and planted by the 
hand ; the violet, the daffodil, and anagall the earth 
gave up of her own good will. In the summer there 
was shade, in the spring the beauty and fragrancy of 
flowers, in the autumn the pleasantness of the fruits ; 
and at every season amusement and delight. 3. Be- 
sides, from the high ground there was a fair and 
pleasing prospect to the fields, the herdsmen, the 
shepherds, and the cattle feeding; the same too 
looked to the sea and saw all the boats and pinnaces 
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Kai ravra fiepos eyiveTo riję iv rq> 1 TrapaBelaa* 
TpV(Į>fj<;. 

r, \va tov irapaBeiaov to fieaairarov iirl fifj/coę 

Kai eSpoę fjv, veobę Auovvaov kol ^3a>/ioę fįv 

irepiel^e tov įjlIv /3g)įwv /aTToę, tov veiov Be k\tį- 

Įiara. el^e Bk Kai evBoOev o veios AiovvataKa? 

ypa<Į)d<;, %e/jLe\r)v riKTOvaav, *ApidBvrįp icaOev- 

Bovaav, AvKovpyov BeBepAvov, UevOia Biaipovpsvov 

fįaav Kai 'IvBol vitccofievoc koI Tvpprįvol fi€Tap,op- 

{jyovfievoi* iravra^ov %drvpoi <iraTOvvT€^> 9 irav- 

raypv ^aKyai %opevovaai. oiB& 6 Uav rjfiekrĮTO, 

eKaOe&TO Be Kai auroę <rvpirT(ov eVl 7T€T/oaę, 

6/jLOioę 2 cvBcBovti kolvov fieKoę Kai tols iraTovai 

Kai Tatę ftopevovaaię. 

4. Toiovtov ovra tov TrapdBeuaov 6 Adfuov 

eOepdireve, t a įrįpa diroT€fiva>v, t h KkĄpaTa ava- 

\a/j,/3dvū)V. tov Aiovvaov eaTe<į>dv(oae* roZę av- 

deaiv vBcop eiray^eTevae. Trrjyij *uę fįv, f)i> 3 evpev 

eę ra avOr\ AdĄvię. e<rj£oXa£e fiev Totę avOeaiv fį 

irriyrjy Ad<Į>viBo<; Be oįjw><; eKa\elTO irrįyrj. 

1 pUiii omit (Christian emendation ?) <»aToCrrff> 
Schaef see below 2 so Hirsch : mss -or s %v %v : pUiii 
%vi B and in marg. V 
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a sailing by; insomuch that that was no small 
addition to the pleasure of this most sweet and florid 
place. 

In the midst of this paradise, to the positure of the 
length and breadth of the ground, stood a fane and 
an altar sacred to Bacchus. About the altar grew 
the wandering, encircling, clinging ivy ; about the 
fane the palmits of the vines did spread themselves. 
And in the more inward part of the fane were 
certain pictures that told the story of Bacchus and 
his miracles ; Semele bringing forth her babe, the 
fair Ariadne laid fast asleep, Lycurgus bound in 
chains, wretched Pentheus tom limb from limb, the 
Indians conquered, the Tyrrhenian mariners trans- 
formed, Satyrs treading the grapes and Bacchae 
dancing all about. Nor was Pan neglected in this 
place of pleasure ; for he was set up upon the 
top of a crag, playing upon his pipes and striking 
up a common jig to those Satyrs that trod the 
grapes in the press and the Bacchae that danced 
about it. 

4. Therefore in such a garden as this that all might 
be fine, Lamo now was very busy, cutting and prun- 
ing what was withered and dry, and checking and 
putting back the too forward palmits. Bacchus he 
had crowned with flowery chaplets, and then brought 
down with curious art rills of water from the 
fountains, amongst the borders and the knots. 
There was a spring, one that Daphnis first discovered, 
and that, although it was set apart for this purpose 
of watering the flowers, was nevertheless, in favour 
to him, always called Daphnis his fountain. 1 

1 the watering is by irrigatiou ; no water waa ever drawn 
there, but nevertheless it was called by a dignified name. 
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Hap€K€\ev€TO 8e Kai tg> AcuĮ>vi8i 6 Ad/uov 
iruaLveiv raę alyas <oę hvvarov fiakiaTa ttov, 
TravT&<% KaiceLvas; \eycw o-fyeaOcu tov Setrrrorrfp 
a<f)i/c6fi€vov Sta fia/cpov. 6 8£ iOdppei įUv, a>ę 
iiraLveOrįaoįievo^ iir auTatę* &nr\aciovd<; re yap 
&v ekafiev hroirįae, Kai \v/coę ovSe fiiav fįpirao-e, 
įcal fjaav 7ri6r€pcu tcov olcov ftovkofievos 

7TpO0VfWT€pOV aVTOV J€V€(T0CU 7Tpbs TOV yd/JLOP, 

ircurav Oepairelav Kai irpoOvpiav irpoa€ff>€pev 9 

dyeov re avra? irdvv ecoOev Kai dirdytop to 

heCkivov Slę rjyelro iirl ttotov, dvetyrei ra 

eupofuorara t&v ^(opitav i/jLeKrįaev auTcS Kai axa- 

(plScov kcuvoov Kai yav\&p irkeiovonv 1 koi rapa&v 

fi€t,ę6v(t)V Toaavrrj 8e fjv KTįheįiovLa, &are Kai ra 

Kepara rfKjetĄe Kai Taę TpL^aę iBepdireve' Havbs 

av rtę lepav dyekrįv eho^ev opav. etcoįvcovei, Se 

iravTO^ e/ę airaę KapArov Kai rj H\6r), Kai rf}<; 

iroiįivr)^ Trapafie\ovaa to tt\€ov eKeivai^ eo-^o- 

\a^ev t &are ivofii^ev o Aa^£ę oV eKeivrjv auTaę 

ĄaLvecrOaL *a\aę. 

5. 'Ei/ 2 TOi^TOtę obaiv auToZę, Zevrepos ayyekoę 

škdiov iį aoreoę eKekevev dirorpvyav T<fcę a/x7re- 

\ouę ori radarą, Kai auToę €<į>rj irapapevelv* 

1 so E: mss iroAAay 2 near the end of thig § (Seil. does 
not say where) A reoommences 8 so Cob : mss pres. 
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But Lamo besides commanded Daphnis to use his 
best skili to have his goats as fat as might be ; for their 
lord would be sure to see them too, who now would 
come into the country after he had bin so long 
away. Now Daphnis indeed was very confident, 
because he thought he should be looked upon and 
praised for them. For he had doubled the number 
he had received of Lamo, nor had a wolf ravened away 
so much as one, and they were all more twadding 
fat then the very sheep. But because he would win 
upon the lord to be more forward to approve and 
confirm the match, he did his business with great 
diligence and great alacrity. He drove out his goats 
betimes in the morning, and late in the evening 
brought them home. Twice a day he watered them, 
and culled out for them the best pasture ground. 
He took care too to have the dairy-vessels new, 
better store of milking-pails and piggins, and greater 
crates 1 for the cheese. H e was so far from being 
negligent in anything, that he tried to make their 
horns to shine with vernich, 2 and combed their very 
shag to make them sleek, insomuch that if you had 
seen this you had said it was Pan's own sacred flock. 
Chloe lierself too would take her share in this labour, 
and leaving her sheep would devote herself for 
the most part to the goats ; and Daphnis thought 
'twas Chloe' s hand and Chloe' s eyes that made his 
flocks appear so fair. 

5. While both of them are thus busied, there 
came another messenger from the city, and brought 
a command that the grapes should be gathered with 
all speed ; and told them withal he was to tarry with 

1 larger pieces of atraw or reed matting, out of which to 
cut "platters" for the cheeses. 2 varnish. 
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€<tt av rovę ftoTpvę iroi^acoat ykevKoę, elrcc 
ovtcds KarekOa&v eh ttjv irokiv a%euv tov Beairo- 

TT)V, rjBr) fl€T€(OpOV OVGTJS TYĮS 1 TpVyTįS. TOVTOV 
T€ OVV TOV J^vBpOĮAOV (oVTCD yap ifCd\€lTO t OTl 

Tįv airį) epyov Tpe^etv) eBe^iovvTO iraaav Be%ia>- 
<tiv, Kai Člįjlcl raę afiirekovs direTpvycov, rovę 
fiorpvę eę ras \rjvovs KOįiitfiVTeSt to y\evKoę 
eis rovę irlOovs (frepovreę, t&v Įšorpvtov tovs 
rįft&VTas iirl Kkrį/jLaroyv d<Į>aipovvTes, a>ę elrį 
Kai tols €K ttjs Trokštos i\0ovaiv iv eiKovi Kai 
rįhovįj yeveaOai rpvyrjrov. 

6. M.eXXovTos Be rįBrj aoftelv eę aorv tov 
ILvBpofiov, Kai aXXa fiev ovk o\iya avrį> Ad<Į)vis 
eccofcev, €OQ)K€ be Kai oaa airo anro\LOv L bo) pa, 
Tvpovs evirayels, epi(Į>ov oyĮriyovov, Bepfia alybs 
XevKov Kai \dauov 9 a>ę e^oi fteifi&voę iirifidk,- 
"KeaOai rpe^av. o Bk rįBero, Kai i(Į>LXet tov 
Ad<Į)viv, Kai ayaOov n epelv irepl avrov 7Tpbs 
tov BeaiTOTriv eirrįyyeKkeTO. 

Kai o įiev dirgei <į>i\a <j>pov&v 6 Be* Ad<pvis 
aycovi&v rįj X\6rj avveveįiev? et^e Bk Kcuceivrįv 4 
7roXv Beoš* peipaKiov ela>0bs 5 alyas ^Keiretv 
Kai opos Kai yetopyovs Kai XXorįv, irp&TOV 
ep,eXkev SyĮreaOai BeairoTi^v ov irpoTepov c įjlovov 
fjKove to ovoĮia. viri p tc oJ/v tov Ad<j>vcBos 
itfypovTi^ev, ott(os ivTev^erai t& BeairoTtį /cal 

1 )U€T. ofo. rrjs: so E, met. from ships reaching the open 
sea : mss rrįs n*Toir<oįnvTįs (A omits rys and obelizes) from 
H€T*a>po6<nis (haplogr. ) 2 q aiv6\ov 3 Uiii avvtfitvev 
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them there till the must was made, and then return 
to the town to wait upon his lord thither, the Vintage 
being then at the height. This Eudromus 1 (for that 
was his name, because he was a foot-}>age) they all 
received and entertained with great kindness ; and 
presently began the vintage. The grapes were 
gathered, cast into the press ; the must made, and 
tunned into the vessels. Some of the fairest bunches 
of the grapes, together with their branches, were 
cut, that to those who eame from the city a shew of 
the vintage-work and some of the pleasure of it 
might still remain. 

6. And now Eudromus made haste to be gone and 
return to the town, and Daphnis gave him great 
variety of pretty gifts, but especially whatever could 
be had from a flock of goats ; cheeses that were close 
pressed, a kid of the late fall, with a goatskin white 
and thick-shagged to fling about him when he ran in 
the winter. With this, Eudromus was very pleasantly 
afFected, and kissed Daphnis, and told him that he 
would speak a good word for him to his master ; and 
so went away with a benevolent mind to them. 

But Daphnis went to feed his flock beside Chloe 
full of anxious thought ; and Chloe, too, was not free 
from fear, namely, that a lad that had bin used to see 
nothing but goats, mountains, ploughmen, and Chloe, 
should then first be brought into the presence of his 
lord, of whom before he had heard nothing but only his 
name. For Daphnis, therefore, she was very solicitous, 
how he would come before his master, how he would 
behave himself, how the bashful youth would salute 

4 so Vili : ms8 nom. 6 q fieip. ykp cluB. 6 so Schaef : 
mss irpnrov from above 

1 the»-runner. 
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irepl tov ydpuov ttjv ^v^tjv iTaparrero, įjlt) 
įiaTTjv 6veip07ro\ov<rip avrov. avveyfj fiev ovv ra 
<į>iXrjp£LTa Kai &<nrep avpmefyvKOTtov ai Trepi- 
ftokar Kai Ta <į>i\^įuiTa Beika tjv Kai ai 
TT€pi/3o\al <TKv6p(oirai 9 Kad aire p rjBrj Trapo vt a 
tov BeaTTOTTjv <Į>o/3ovp,€Vū)v t) Xavdav6vr(ov. 

YipoayLveTai, Be tis avTois kol TocoaBe Tapa^os' 
7. Adfnrię r*ę tjv cvyepay^o^ /3ovk6\o<;. oSroę Kai 
airoę epuvaTo ttjv X\6rjv Trapą tov ApvavToę, 
Kai &wpa tjBtj 7ro\\d eBeBcoKei aTrevBcov tov 
ydpuov. aiadopjevoę ovv <oę, ei 1 avy^coprjdetrj 
irapa tov BecrTTOTOv, Aa<£wę avTTjv aįeTai, 
TeyyTjv e^rjTeu BC tov BeaTTOTrjv avTols TToįrjcrei 2 
TUKpov Kai elBcos Trdvv avTov t (p irapaieiatp 
Tep7r6p£vov, eyva> tovtov, oarov oloę T€ co-tc, 
Bia<Į>0€ipai Kai aTroKoaprjGai. BevBpa pev ovv 
Tepvcov €p,eWev aX<M>a-6G0ai Bia tov ktvttov, 
eirel'ye Be Tofc avūeavv, &aT€ Bca<j>0eipat aura. 
vvKTa Btj <į>v\d%a<; Kai virepfia*; ttjv alpaaidv. 
Ta p,ev dvcopv^e, Ta Be KaTCKkaae, tcl Be KaTeird- 
TTjaev &GTrep avę. 

Kai 6 puev Xa6(6v dTre\rj\v6er Adpuov Be 
ttj<; eTriovarję Trape\0(0V elę tov ktjttov €fjbeWev 
vBcop auTolę eK rrję Trrjyrję eird^etv. IBoav Be irav 
to %&piov BeBycopivov Kai epyov olov <olv> 

1 p omits 2 so Sęil ; mss -<r«t€ <h,v> IJercl* 
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him. About the marriage, too, she was much 
troubled, fearing lest they might but only dream of 
a mere chance, or nothing at all. Therefore kisses 
passed between them without number, and such 
embracingg of one another as if both of them were 
grown into one piece ; but those kisses were full of 
fear, those embraces very pensive, as of them that 
feared their lord as then there, or kissed and clipped 
in hugger-mugger to him. 1 

Moreover, then there arose to them such a dis- 
traction as this : 7. There was one Lampis, an un- 
toward, blustering, fierce herdsman ; and he amongst 
the rest had wooed Dryas for Chloe, and given him 
many gifts, too, to bring on and dispatch the marriage. 
Therefore, perceiving that if their lord did not dislike 
it, Daphnis was to have the giri, he sets himself 
to find and practise a cunning trick to enrage and 
alienate their lord. And knowing that he was 
wonderfully pleased and delighted with that garden, 
he thought it best to spoil that as much as he could 
and devest it of all its beauty. To cut the trees he 
durst not attempt, for he would then be taken by 
the nbise. Wherefore he thinks to ruin the flowers 2 ; 
and when 'twas night, gets over the hedge, and some 
he pulled up by the roots, of some he grasped and 
tore the stems, the rest he trod down like a boar ; and 
so escaped unheard, unseen. 

Lamo the next morning went into the garden 
to water the flowers from the spring. 3 But when he 
saw all the place now made a waste, and that it 
was like the work of a mischievous enemy rather 

1 on the sly. 2 the Greek is " he stopped short at 
destroying the flowers," i.e. went no further than that. 
3 i.e, by opening the sluice. 
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e^/ooę oi 1 \#o-T^ę ipydeaiTO, KarepprjįaTO fičv j 
evOvę tov ftiTcovLa/eov, ftoį) 8k fieydky Oeovę \ 
dve/caker &gt€ fcal rj Mvprd\7Į ra iv X e P a>l ! 
Kara\t7TOvaa e^ehpaįie Kai o Adcpvts iji<ra<; 2 raę 
alyaę dveSpafie* Kai ihovre^ i$6(ov Kai ffo&vreę 
iSaKpvov. 8. Kai ?iv fiev Kevov* irkvdos dv0&v 9 
a\V oi fiev TrToovĮieuoL 4 tov heairoTTįv eickaav 
€K\avae S* dv Tię Kai £ei/oę iirtard^. 5 diroKSKo- 
a/j,r)To ydp 6 ToVoę xal fjv \olttov iraaa r/ 6 
yrj 7rr)\d)8r}<;. r&v 8e et t b Bie<j>vy€ ttjv v/Spiv, 
virr\vQei Kai tkapnre Kai rįv ere Ka\bv Kai 
KeCfievov. 7 €Tr€K€tVT0 Be Kai ĮMeKiTTai avroię, 
Gyvenęs Kai airavarOv fiofifiovaai Kai dprjvovaais 

O/JLOIOV. 

'O fJL€V OVV S AdfMDV V7T €K7r\lįl;€CD<; KaKClVū 

ekeye* " <f>ev riję poScovidę a>ę KaTaKeKkaarai, 
<f)€v rfį<; Itovias a>ę TreTrdTrjrai, <f>ei> t&v vaKivd&v 
Kai Tcov vapKLaaeov ovę dvcopvlje Tię Trovqpb<; 
dvOpeoTro^. cuf>i^€rai to fjp, tcl 8e ovk dvdrjaei, 
carai to Oipoę, ra ovk aKfidaei, fieToįrapov, 
d\\d TaSe ovSeva GT€<Į>avcoa€t. oiSe av, BkairoTa 
Aiovvae, rd a(f\ia ravra rįker)aa<; avOrį, olę 
7rap(į>K6L<; Kai e#\€7reę, d<į> 5)v iaT€<f>dv(oad ae 
7ro\A.a/aę Kai erepirdp^v; 9 TnSę, 7nwę Sei^o* vvv 
tov Trapd&eiaov t$ heairoTrj; Ttę CKeivos 10 Oeaad- 

1 Ap omit 2 so Cob : mss i\d<ras 3 A omits 
q kcuvIv (Amyot ob kcuv.) Parr i ii omit v4vd. kvB. 4 p 
alBovpcvoi : B lac. (2nd hand aicoMfievoi) 5 A 4tt\ jo(not^ 
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then a thief or robber, he rent his clothes, and called 
so long upon the Gods, that Myrtale left all and 
ran out thither, and Daphnis, too, let his goats 
go where they would and ran back again. WRen 
they saw it, they cried out, lamented, and wept. 
8. To grieve for the flowers it was in vain, but 
alas ! their lord they feared. And indeed a mere 
stranger, had he come there, might very well # 
have wept with them. For all the glory of the 
place was gone, and nothing now remained but a 
lutulent soil. If any flower had escaped the outrage, 
it had yet, as it was then, a half-hid floridness and 
its glance, and still was fair although 'twas laid. 
And still the bees did sit upon them, and all along, 
in a mourning murmur, sang the fanerai of the 
flowers. 

And so Lamo out of his great consternation broke 
forth into these words : " Alas, alas, the rosaries, 
how are they broken down and torn ! Woe is me, 
the violaries, how are they spurned and trodden 
down ! Ah me, the hyacinths and daffodils which 
some villain has pulled up, the wickedest of all 
mortals ! The spring will come, but those will not 
grow green again ; it will be summer and these will 
not blow ; the autumn will come, but these will give 
no chaplets for our heads. And didst not thou, 
Bacchus, lord of the garden, pity the suflfering of 
these flowers, among which thou dwelledst, upon 
which thou lookedst, and with which I have crowned 
thee so often in joy and gladness ? How shall 
I now shew this garden to my lord ? In what mind 

6 A omits *a<ra y 7 Cf. Sappho 94 8 so Hirsch : A 
6 įl\v : pq b Įikv ykp 9 pq omit ko! ircp*. but for syntax 
cf. tfiAms with oh above 10 A -ov 
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Įievos earai; Kpejid yepovTa av6pwnov i/c /uaę 1 
TTLTVoę cE>ę Mapavav, rar^a Be Kai &d<f>vtv, a>ę 
Tcoy alycov ravra elpyaafjuevcDv" 9. Sdfcpva r\v 
eirl tovtois Oepfiorepa, Kai edprjvovv ov ra av0rj 
\onrov, d\\a tcu avT&v <r<i)ĮJuna. eQpr\vei Kai 
X\6rj Ad<f>viv 2 el Kp€fMi]<r6Tat,, Kai rjv^eTO firjKen 
% ek6elv tov BeairoTriv avT&v, Kai rįjįepas Bu]Vt\ci 
fjLO%07jpd<;, a>ę fjBrj Ad<f>viv f3\eTrov<ra /MMrrtyov- 
įievov. 

Kai tfSr] vvktos dpypp,evq<$ 6 FivBpofjuoę avrolę 
dirriyyeXkev i otl 6 fiev irpea^vTepo? BeairoTrįę 
fieS* r) Įiipas d<f>i^€Tai t pelę, 6 Be irai? avrov 
T^ę eTriovo-rję? irpoeiai. aKeyjn*;' ovv r\v 7repl 4 
t&v (TVĮifiefiriKOTav, Kai kocvcovov 5 elę ttjv yvd&firjv 
tov JLvBpo/juov Trape\d/j,ftavov. 6 Be evvovę &v 
rq> Ad<Į>vcBi irapyvei to avĮifšav 6fio\oyrjcrai 
irporepov rr<į> ve<p &e<77roT#, Kai auToę avfiirpdįeiv 
€7rrjyyeW€TO ti juo [ievos eoę ofioydhaKTOv Kai 
f) įlipąs yevofievrję ovt&s eiroi^aav. 

10. *Ha:6 pkv o 'A(7Ti5\oę eirl lirirov Kai irapd- 
(TtToę avrov, Kai ovto? eirl 6 Xirirov i 6 fiev dpn- 
yeveioę, 7 6 Be TvdOcov (tovtI yap eKa^eiTO^), tov 
TTGoycova įvpd>/j,evo<; ird\ai. 6 Be Adficov dfia 8 Tjj 
WlvpTd\rj Kai T(į> Ad<f>viBi irpo t&v ttoB&v ūvtov 
KaTaireadiVy iKeTevev oiKTelpai ykpovTa arvj(rj Kai 
iraTp(į>a? opyrję e^apirdaai tov ovBev dBiKqo m avTa, 
a/ia Te avT(į> KaTaXiyei irdvTa. olKTeLpet ttjv 

1 = t tvos 2 A omits Aa<Į>. . . . fjUri 3 A aurį rrj tviovar) 
4 pq virep 5 A Kotvhv 8 A omits ovros iirl 7 *Ą 
-yivvris 8 A omits a/ua . . . icoZoįv 
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will he look upon it? How will he take it? H e 
will hang me up for an old rogue, like Marsyas upon 
a pine, and perchance poor Daphnis too, thinking 
his goats have done the deed." 1 9. With these 
there fell more scalding tears ; for now they wept 
not for the flowers, but themselves. And Chloe be- 
wailed poor Daphnis his case if he should be hanged 
up and scourged, and wished their lord might never 
come, spending her days in misery, as if even then 
she looked upon her sweet Daphnis under the whip. 

But towards night Eudromus came and brought 
them word that their lord would come within three 
days, and that their young master would be there 
to-morrow. Therefore about what had befallen them 
they fell to deliberate, and took in good Eudromus 
into their council. This Eudromus was altogether 
Daphnis his friend, and he advised they should first 
open the chance to their young lord, and promised 
himself an assistant too, as one of some account 2 with 
him ; for Astylus was nursed with his milk, and he 
looked upon him as a foster-brother. And so they 
did the next day. 

10. Astylus came on horseback, a parasite of his 
with him, and he on horseback too. Astylus was 
now pf the first down, 3 but his Gnatho (that was his 
name) had long tried the barber's tools. But Lamo, 
taking Myrtale and Daphnis with him, and flinging 
himself at the feet of Astylus, humbly beseeched 
him to have mercy on an unfortunate old man, and 
save him from his father's anger, one that was not in 
fault, one that had done nothing amiss ; and then 
told him what had befallen them. Astylus had pity 

1 Thornley has * * goats has done." 2 Thornley has * * accompt." 
8 i f e. the first down was upon his cheek. 
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iKmlav 6 *A<ttv\o<; Kai eirl tov irapdSeiaov ekdoov 
Kai tt)p diratkeiav t<ov olvO&v ISgov, auToę €<Į>r) 
TrapaiTrjaeadai tov irarepa Kai KaTT)yopr\aeiv tcov 
LiTrrcov, 1 cE>ę ckcl 8e0evT€<; 'eįvfšpiaav Kai ra yuev 
tcaTČtckaaav, tcl Se KaTeirdTrjo'av, ra Se dvfbpvgav 

\V0€VT€S. 

'E7ri tovtois €vxoPTai 2 fiev ai>T<į> irdvra tcl 
dyada <6> Ad/Jbcov Kai rj Mvprd\r) 9 &d<į>vis Se 
Scopa irpoGeKOĮiiaev epL<Į>ov<;, Tvpovę, opvidaę kcu 
Ta €Kyova ūvtcov, fioTpvę €ttI KkrjfjudTCOV, purfKa 3 
eirl KkdScov fįv iv rolę Scopoię koI dvOocfuaę 
olvos Aeov&oę, 4 iroQr\vai kclKKigtos olvoę. 11. o 
pkv Srj 'A(7TuXoę eirrjveL ravra Kai irepl Orjpav 
el^e \ay&v, ola ir\ov<no<; veaviaKoę Kai Tpv<f>a>p 
del Kai d<f>iyfjL€vo<; etę tov aypbv eię airoKavaiv 
įevr)<; r]hovrj<;. 

'O Se Tvd0eov, ola fjuaOobv iaOiecv avdpwiro<; koI 
TTiveiv eis fJbeOrįv Kai \ayvevetv 5 perą, rrjv fjL€0rjv 
Kai ovSev dX\6 cov fi yvddos Kai yaarrįp Kai tcl 
viro yaaTepa, ov irapepy(o<; elSe tov &dxf>viv Ta 
Scopa KOįdaavTa, dX\a Kai <Į>vo-ec TraiSepaartj^ 
cov Kai Ka\Xo<; olov ovSe eirl T?}ę iroKeco^ evpdov, 
eindeadai Sceyvco 6 tu> &d<Į>vtSi, Kai ireLaeiv cScto ' 
pąSLas a>ę aliroKov, 

Yvovę Se TavTa, Orjpas fjuev ovk eKoįvoavei T<į> 

1 A rhv Ik-kov : q ruv iinreiup (B -tlcav) 2 pq imperf. 
8 P<1 8* 4 A A4of}. 5f 5 pq omit \ayv. . . . 

ovfcv 6 cf. Xen. Eph. 3. 2, 
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on the ivretched suppliant, and went with him to 
the garden ; and having seen the destruction of it 
as to flowers, he promised to procure them his 
father's pardon and lay the fault on the fiery horses, 
that were tied thereabouts, hoggled o'er something, 1 
and broke their bridles, and so it happened that 
almost all the flowers everywhere were trodden 
down, broken, and torn, and flundered up. 

At this, Lamo and Myrtale prayed the Gods would 
prosper him in everything ; and young Daphnis soon 
after presented him with things made ready to that 
purpose ; young kids, cream-cheeses, a numerous 
brood of hen-and-chickens, bunches of grapes hang- 
ing still upon their palmits, and apples on the boughs, 
and amongst them a bottle of the Lesbian wine, 
fragrant wine and the most excellent of drinks. 
11. Astylus commended their oblation and enter- 
tainment, and went a hunting the hare ; for he was 
rich, and given to pleasure, and therefore came to 
take it abroad in the country. 

Bu t Gnatho, a man that had learnt only to guttle, 
and drink till he was drunk, and afterwards play the 
lecher, a man that minded nothing but his belly 2 
and his lasciviousness under that, he had taken a 
more curious view of Daphnis then others had, 
when he presented the gifts. Sed cum natūra 
puerorum amator esset, inventa ąualem ne in urbe 
ąuidem viderat forma, Daphnim aggredi decrevit, 
hoc facile ratus illi utpote homini caprario se 
persuasurum. 

When h e had now thus deliberated with himself, 
he went not along with Astylus a hunting, but 

1 Thornley misprints " or something." 2 the Greek has 
a pun on yvddos <4 jaw," and u Gnatho." 
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'Ao"Tv\ęt), KCLTLObV Be IV d €V€fJL€V 6 &d<f>VlS \6yq> įl€V 

T&v alycbv to Be akrįffeę AdĄviBoę eyivero OeaTrjs. 
fia\0d<T<Tū)v Be avrov Taę t€ alyaę iiryvei Kai 
avplaac ti 1 atiro\iicbv rj^Lwae' Kai €<Į>tį Ta^ea>ę 
ikevūepov 6rj<reiv to irav Bvvdp,evoę. 12. a>ę Be 

ikavvovra Taę aZyaę, irp&TOV ph> i<Į>L\rj<T€ irpoa- 
Bpap,d>v. etra <eBelro> Siriadev Trapaa^elv toi- 
ovtov olov ai aZyeę Totę Tpdyoię. tov Be $oaSe&>ę 
voĄaavTOS Kai \eyovToę <oę aZyaę pkv ftaCveiv 
rpdyovs Kobjbv, Tpdyov Be ovirdnroTe elBe T*ę 
fiauvovTa rpdyov, ovBe Kpibv dvrl t&v ol&v Kpiov, 
ovBe akeKTpvovaę dvTi tS>v d\eKTOpiBwv akeK- 
Tpvovaę, oloę 2 tįv 6 TvdOayv fiid^eadai 3 Taę ^eipaę 
Trpoa<j>ep(t)v, 6 Be p,e0vovTa avOpayrrov earooTa 
fjuokis Trapeoo-d/jLevos ea<į>rfKev etę ttjv yfjv, Kai 
&airep aKv\aį diroBpapuov, KeLpuevov Karekiirev, 
dvBpbę o v 7raiBbę cZę 4 j(et,paywįLav Beop^vov. Kai 
ovKem 7rpO(TL€TO o\a>ę, d\\a aXXoT€ a\\rj Taę 
aZyaę evepuev, ckclvov p,ev favycov, XX6fjv Be Trjp&v. 

OvBe 6 TvdOcūV €TL TT€pC€Cpyd^€TO KCLTap4x8odV 

a>ę oi pbvov /ea\oę, d\\d Kai la^vpo^ io-Ttv. iire- 
Ttįpei Be Kcupbv Bia\ey6r\vai irepl avTOV Tę> 'Act- 
tv\<P Kai rfKiTLįe B&pov avrov egeiv Trapą tov 
veaviaKov iroWa Kai peyd\a yapi^eadai BČkovTos. 
13. tot6 piev ovv ovk r/BvvrjOr)' Trpoarįei yap 6 
&iovvao<į>dvr)<; &p,a Tjj K\€apiaTrj, koI f\v Oopvftos 

1 so Brunck ( Amyot) : m 88 rh < ttieiro > E 2 so 
Cob : mss oT6s t« as in Parth. 7 and Ach. Tat. 4. 9 8 A 
fitdfcrai 4 q irpbs 
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going down into the field where Daphnis kept, he 
said he came to see the goats, but came indeed 
spectator of the youth. H e began to palp him with 
soft words, praised his goats, called fondly on him 
fbr a pastoral tune, and said withal he would speedily 
impetrate his liberty for him, as being able to do 
what he would with his lord. 12. Ut autem illum 
mansuetum sibiąue morigerum vidit, nocte insidiatus 
capellas e pastų abducenti, accurrens oscula ąuaedam 
dedit ; deinde ut more caprarum hircis suis copiam 
facientium sibi terguni ob verte t precatur. Haec 
cum tandem animadvertisset Daphnis et dixisset 
capras quod ineant hirci, id ąuidem se recte 
habere, sed hircum numąuam quemquam vidisse 
inire hircum neque arietem pro ovibus arietem, 
neque gailos gallinarum loco gailos, ibt Gnatho 
velle vi adigere manusque inicere. But Daphnis 
flung off this drunken sot, who scarce could stand 
upon his legs, and laid him on the ground, and then 
whipped away and left him. Nor would Daphnis 
endure it he should near him ever after, and there- 
fore still removed his flocks, avoiding him and 
keeping Chloe carefully. 

And indeed Gnatho did not proceed to trouble 
him further ; for h e had found him already not only 
a fair but a stout boy. But he waited an occasion 
to speak concerning him to Astylus, hoping to beg 
him of the galiant, as one that would bestow upon 
him many and better gifts then that. 13. But it was 
not a time to talk of it now ; for Dionysophanes 
waš come with his wife Clearista, and all about was 
a busy noise, tumultuous pudder of carriages, 1 and a 

1 pack animals. 
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iro\v<; kttjv&v, OL/ccTcbv, dvBp&v, yvvaiKwv. perd 

Be TOVTO <TUV€TCLTT€ \6yOV KŪLI ipCOTCKOV Kai 
ĮLCLfCpOV. 

*Hi> Be 6 kt,ovvao<į>avri<; fieaaiTroktoę fiev Ą8v) 9 
p,eya$ Bk Kai /ca\b<; Kai ĮieipaKiois dfMi\Xaa0ai 
Bvvdfievoę, a\Xd Kai irkovaios iv oTuyots Kai 
ftprjaToę a>ę ovBeh ere/ooę. ouToę ekdcov tj) irp(OTrj 
įjl€V r)P>epą Oeots Wvaev 6o~oi irpoeaTaviv aypoiKiaę, 
A^/j/rjTpc Kai kiovvatp Kai Havl Kai Nv/x<£*uę, Kai 
Koįvbv irdai ro£ę irapovcnv eaTrjae Kparfjpa, Ta?ę Be 
a\\ai$ r)pkpai<i iireaKoįrei r d to v AaĮicavos e py a. 
Kai op&v tcl fjuev ireBla iv avKaKi, Taę Be d/jL7re'\ov<; 
iv KkifjĮiaTi, tov Be irapdBeiaov iv KaKkei (irepl 
ydp t&v dvdGsv y Aarv\o<i rrjv alrcav dve\dp,fiav6v) 9 
rjBero irepiTT&s, Kai rbv AdfKova iiryveL Kai eKev- 
6 epo v dĄtįaeiv €7rr}yyeWeTo. 

KaTrį\de fierd Tavra Kai e/ę to aliro^iov 
ras re alyaę oyfrofievos Kai rbv vefjuovTa. 14. X\oi7 
įjlcv ovv etę rrjv vKrjv e<f>vyev o^Kov togovtov 
alBeaOelaa Kai <j>o/3rĮ0 citra, o Be kafyvis elarrįKei, 
Bepfia \daiov cuyoę i^caafievo^, inįpav veoppa<f>rj 
Karą tg>v coįioov iįrjpT7Įfievo<;, Kpar&v dpĄoTepacę, 1 
ttį p.ev dpmrayels rvpovę, rį Be ipl<f>ov<$ 2 ya\a- 
07)vov<$ % ei irore ' Air 6\\<t)v AaopABovTi drįrevtov 
i/3ovK6\rj(T€, TOioaBe r\v oloę rore &cf>0rj Ad<Į>vi<;. 
avroę įmcv ovv elirev oiBev, d\\d epv0rjĮiaro<; 
7r\r]a0€l<; evevae Karą TrporeLvas ra B&pa* 6 
Be Adįitav, " OSroę," elire, " aoL, Beairora, r&v 
alycbv atiroKo?. a v fiey ifjuol irevTrjKovTa veįieiv 
1 so E: mss roti x f P ff ^ v 2 q omits (not Amyot) 
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long retinue of menservants and maids. But he 
thought with himself to make afterwards a speech 
concerning Daphnis, sufficient for love, sufficient for 
length. 

Dionysophanes was now half gray, but very tall 
and well-limbed, and able at any exercise to grapple 
in the younger list. For his riches few came near 
him ; for honest life, justice, and excellent manners, 
scant such another to be found. H e, when he was 
come, offered the first day to the president Gods 
of rural business, to Ceres, Baccbus, Pan, and the 
Nymphs, and set up a common bowl for all that 
were present. The other days he walked abroad to 
take a view of Lamo' s works ; and seeing how the 
ground was ploughed, how swelled with palmits and 
how trim the vineyard was, how fair and flourishing 
the viridary (for as for the flowers, Astylus took the 
fault upon himself), he was wonderfully pleased and 
delighted with all ; and when he had praised Lamo 
much, he promised besides to make him free. 

Afterwards he went into the other fields to see 
the goats and him that kept them. 14. Now Chloe 
fled into the wood ; for she could not bear so strong 
a presence and was afraid of so great a company. 
But Daphnis stood girt with a skin from a thick- 
shagged goat, a new scrip about his shoulders, in 
one hand holding green cheeses, with the other lead- 
ing suckling kids. If ever Apollo would be hired to 
serve Laomedon and tend on herds, just so he looked 
as Daphnis then. He špoke not a word, but all on a 
blush, casting his eyes upon the ground, presented the 
rural gifts to his lord. But Lamo špoke : " Sir," quoth 
he, "this is the keeper of those goats. To»me'you 
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SlSod/caę Kai Svo t pajovę, oSto? Se aoi TreiroirjKev 
ktcarov Kai Se/ca rpdyovę. opas eoę \nrapal Kai 
raę rpfyas \datai Kai tcl Kepara adpavaroL; 
ir€7roir)K€ 8* avraę Kai ĮjuovaiKas' avpiyyoę yovv 
atcovovaai 7rocovai iravra" 

15. Tlapovaa toU \eyop,evoi<; f) K.\eapio-Tr) 
irelpav iireOvfirįae tov \€%0ei/Toę Xafšelv, Kai 
Kekevei tov £±dĄ>vw Tcuę alįlv olov elcaOe avplaat, 
Kai iirayyeKkeTai aupiaavri '^apteto'Oat yir&va 
Kai ^(Kalvav Kai vTroSrjfjuara. 6 Se KaBiaaę 
avTOvę &air€p Oearpov, <rraę viro rįį <f>yyd> 
Kai €K TTįę irrjpas ttjv avpiyya irpoKo/jdaas, irp&ra 
įjl^v oKiyov iveirvevae* Kai ai alyeę ecrTrjo'av Taę 
Ke<į>aka<; dpdįievai. etra 1 iveirvevae to voįiiov 
Kai ai alyes eveįiovro vevaaaat Karto. avOię 
\iyvpbv iveBcoKe* Kai dOpoat KaTeKkiBr\aav. iav- 
piae tl Kai oįv /ii\oę' ai Bi, &air€p 2 \vkov 
TrppaiovToę, eU rrjv v\tjv Kartyvyov. įjlgt 6\iyov 
avaKkfiįTiKov i^Oeyįaro* Kai igekdovaai ttįs v\rį<; 
ifK^alov avTOV tcov ttoB&v avvkhpapjov. ovh\ 
dvO primovę oLK&Taę elSev av tl<$ ovtoh Treidoįievovę 
irpoo'TdyfiaTi BeairoTOv. oZ re oZv a\\oi irdvTeę 
idavfjba^ov Kai irpo iravrcav rj KkeapiaTt), Kai 
to, S(bpa a7roB(oa€tv a>/j,oa€ Ka\q> re ovti aiiroKcp 
Kai fjLOvaiKtį). 

Kai <dv€\06vTeę ei? ttjv e7rav\cv dfM<Į>l apicrTov 

1 A omits elra . . . Karto 2 A &$ 
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committed fifty she's and two he's. Of them he 
has made you an hundred now and ten he-goats. 
Do you see how plump and fat they are, how shaggy 
and rough their hair is, how entire and unshattered 
their horns ? Besides he has made them musical. 
For if they do but hear his pipe, they are ready to 
do whatsoever he will." 

15. Clearista heard him what he said, and being 
struck with a longing to have it presently tried 
whether it were so indeed or not, she bids Daphnis 
to play to his goats as he wonted to do, promising 
to give him for his piping a coat, a mantle, and new 
shoes. Daphnis, when all the company was sate as 
a theatre, went to his oak, and standing under it 
drew his pipe out of his scrip. And first he blowed 
something that was low and smart, and presently 
the goats rose up and held their heads bolt upright. 
Then he played the pastoral or grazing tune, and 
the goats cast their heads downwards to graze. 
Then again he breathed a note was soft and sweet, 
and all lay down together to rest. Anon he struck 
up a sharp, violent, tumultuous sound, and they all 
rushed into the wood as if a wolf had come upon 
them. After a while he piped aloud the recall, and 
they wheeled out of the wood again and came up 
to his very feet. Never was there any master of a 
house that had his servants so obseąuious to his 
commands. All the spectators admired his art, but 
especially Clearista, insomuch that she could not 
but swear she would give him the things she 
promised, who was so fair a goatherd and skilled in 
music even to wonder. 

From this pleasure they returned to the cottage 
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elypv Kai t© AdcfaviSi a<į> &v rįadiov eirepyfrav. 
16. 6 Se įiera rįę X\6t)<; r\adie koI rjSero 
yevofievos aaTLicrjS oyjrapTvaia^, te ai €ve\iri<; fįv 
T€vĮ;€<T0ai tov ydpjov 7T€to"aę tov<; SecnroTas. 
6 Se TvdOcov TrpoaeicKavdeis ToZę Karą to 
al7r6\iov yeyevrjpsvoię Kai d/3La)TOV vofiiįcov tov 
fiLov el fjurj T€vl;€Tai &dxf>vi8o<;, TrepnraTovvTa 
tov j A(ttvKov iv Tį> trapaheLacp <į>vKaįa<; 9 Kai 
dvayaycbv etę tov tov Aiovvaov veoov, 7roSaę 
Kai Reipas KaT€<f>i\€i. tov Se irvv6avop,kvov, 
tivos eveKa TavTa S/o$, Kai \4y€iv KekevovToę Kai 
vTrovpyrjo'eiv opvvovroę, " Otyerai croi YvaJ9<ov" 
€<f>r), " Seo7roTa' 6 peyjpi vvv fiovr)*; Tpairkty)*; 
•n}ę o-fję ipcbv, 6 irpoTepov o/xi/uę otl prjSiv io-Tiv 
iapaioTepov olvov yepovToę, 6 KpecTTOv? t&v i<Į>rjl3(i)v 
t&v iv MvTikiįvy rouę crouę dyfrapTVTcię \£ycov, 
povov \onrbv Ka\bv elvai Ad<Į>viv vopLtp*, Kai 
Tpo<Į>rj<; pkv Tr)s 7ro\t;T€\o{5ę ov yevopai KaLroi 
ToaovTcov irapaa Kevalo puevfov e/caoTi/ę fjpepaę, 
Kpe&v, l^Ovoav, p,eKiT<opaT<ov 9 i^Secaę S 1 av aiĮ; 
yevopevoę iroav iaOiotpi Kai <f>v\Xa Trję Ad<Į>vc8o^ 
olkovcov avpuyyos Kai vir ezeLvov 1 vepo/nevoę. av 
Se a&o-ov TvdOoDva tov abv Kai tov drjTTrjTov 
epwTa viKrjaov, ei Se prj, ak 2 iiropvvpA, tov epubv 
Oeov, %i<Į)l8iov \a/3cov Kai ipifKrjaas ttjv yaaTepa 
Tpo<Į)ii<; ipavTov diroKTevS) irpb t&v &d<į>viho<; 
dvp&v a t) hk ovk4tc KaXea€t,<; Yvadc&vdpiov, 
Ssatrep eldudeię iralfyov aet." 

1 so Hirsch : A -uv : pq -y 2 so Vili : mss <ro\ 
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to dine, and sent Daphnis some of their choicer 
fare to the fields ; 1 6. where he feasted himself with 
Chloe, and was sweetly affected by those delicates 
and confections from the city, and hoped he had 
pleased his lord and lady so, that now he should not 
miss the maid. But Gnatho now was more inflamed 
with those things about the goats ; and counting his 
life no life at all unless he had Daphnis at his will, 
he catched Astylus walking in the garden, and 
leading him with him into Bacchus his fane, he fell 
to kiss his hands and his feet. But he inąuiring 
why he did so and bidding him tell what was the 
matter with him, and swearing withal to hear and 
help him in anything, " Master, thy Gnatho is 
undone," ąuoth he ; " for I who heretofore was in 
love with nothing but thy plenteous table, and 
swore nothing was more desirable, nothing of a 
more precious tang, then good old wine, I that have 
often affirmed that thy confectioners and cooks were 
the sweetest things in Mytilene, I shall now here- 
after for ever think that nothing is fair and sweet 
but Daphnis ; and giving over to feed high, although 
thou art furnished every day with flesh, with fish, 
with banqueting, nothing could be more pleasant to 
me then to be turned into a goat, to eat grasi and 
green leaves, hear Daphnis his pipe and be fed at 
his hand. But do thou preserve thy Gnatho, and 
be to him the victor of victorious love. Unless it 
be done, I swear by thee that art my God, that 
when I have filled my paunch with meat, I' 11 take 
this dagger and kili myself at Daphnis his door. 
And then you maygo look your little pretty Gnatho, 
as thou usest daily to call me." 
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17. Ov/c dvTea^e KkdovTi Kai atfOtę Touę 
iroBas KCLTa<Į>čkovvTi veaviaKoę /j,€ya\6<Į>pa>v Kai 
ovk aireipoę ipaTiKr}? \v7ttį<;, dU' aii"r\<reiv aifTov 
Trapą tov iraTpbę iirrjyyeiKaTO Kopi^eiv 1 e/ę 
ttjv iro\iv avTq> Įiev hovKov i/celvtp Be ip&Įievov. 
eię evūvfjLLav 2 Be Kai ūvtov eKelvov OeKcov ir po- 
ayayeiv, eTrvvddvero pueihi&v el ovk aloyyverai- 
Adįjuovos vibv <f>i\S>v d\Xa rcal aTrovBdįei avy- 
K(naickiQr\vai vifiovTL alya? ĮieipaKLtp, Kai apxx 

V7T€KpLV€T0 TTJV TpayLKTjV BvaCoBlaV ĮlV<TCLTT€(T0ai,. 

r O Be, ola iraaav ip&TiKrjv p,vdoXoyiav iv 
ro£ę t&v d<j(OTtov z <TVfjL7ro(TLOL<; iretraihevĮiivo^f 
ovk airb (tkottov Kai virep avrov Kai virkp tov 
Ad<j>PiBoę e\€yev " OvBeh ravra, BecTTOTa, ipa- 
o-ttjs 7ro\v7rpayfMOV6i, a\V iv o%(p TTOTe &v 
o-cofjudTi €vpr) to tfa\\oę, edk&Ke. S ta tovto Kai 
<Į>vtov Ttę rjpdo-07) Kai iroTaĮiov Kai drfpLov. kolto* 
rtę ovk av ipaaTtjv rfkerjo'ep bv eBei (frofteladai 
tov ipcbfievov; eya> Bk G<i)ĮAaTOs p&v ip& Bovkov, 
Kd\\ovę Bh ekevOepov. opą? cž>ę va/clv8(p fiev 

TTJP KOfJLTjV OįLOiaV €^€l, \dfM7T0VCt Be VTTO Ttttę 

6<f>pvatv oi 6<Į>0a\fjbol Kaddirep iv XP V<T V vfavBovrį 

yjrrj<f>is; Kai to įmcv irpbatairov ipv0tjjuiTO<; fJbeaTOV, 

to Be* o-To/jua \evKcbv oBovtcov Sairep e\A<£avTO<;; 

r/ę €K€L0€v ovk av ev^aiTO \a/3eiv epaari)^ 

y\vK€a* <Į>iX7]fjLara; el Be vefwvro<; Tjpdadfįv, 

Oeovę ifjbifjbrjo-dfjLrjv, /3ovko\o<; f\v 'Ay^/cn/ę Kai 

1 so E : ms8 Kai «o/i. 2 A ivt- : B iv- 3 rS»v aawr. : 
Atiįj a<rccfidrois from o&nari below 3 so Vili : mss Acvx& 
from above 
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17. Astylus, a generous youth and one that was 
not to learn that love was a tormentous fire, could 
not endure to see him weep in such a manner and 
kiss his feet again and again ; but promised him to 
beg Daphnis of his father to wait upon him at 
Mytilene. And to hearten up Gnatho, as he before 
had bin heartened u p himself, he smiled upon him 
and asked him whether he were not ashamed to be 
in love with a son of Lamo* s, nay, with a boy that 
kept goats. And while he said that, he made as if 
to show how abominable to him was the strong 
perfume of goats. 

Gnatho on the other side, like one that had 
learnt the wanton discourse among good fellows 
in the drinking schools, was ready to answer 
him pat concerning himself and Daphnis thus : 
"We lovers, Sir, are never curious about such 
things as those. But wheresoever we meet with 
beauty, there undoubtedly we are catched. And 
hence it is that some have fallen in love with a 
tree, some with a river, some with a beast. And 
who would not pity that miserable lover whom we 
know fatally bound to live in fear of that that's 
loved ? But I, as I love the body of a servant, so in 
that the beauty of the most ingenuous. 1 Do you not 
see his locks are like the hyacinths? and his eyes 
under the brows like diamonds burning in their 
golden sockets ? how sweetly ruddy are his cheeks, 
and his mouth rowed with elephant-pearl ? And 
what lover would not be fond to take from thence 
the sweetest kisses ? But if I love a keeper of flocks, 
in that I imitate the Gods. Anchises was a herds- 

high-bora. 
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eayev avrov ' A<į>pohLrrį* cuyaę ^vefie Byoay^oę 1 
Kai y A7roX\<i)v avrov i^iKrjae* iroiĮMrjv fjv^Tavvjj,7į- 
&79 Kai avrov 6 r&v o\<ov fiaaikevę 2 r\prra<re. 
fit] Kara<f>pova>fi€v TrcuSoę c5 Kai alyas, a>ę ipcoaaę, 
irei6oĮjLeva<; eiSo/Jbev, a\\' ei Arai 3 eri įieveiv irrl 
yrjs eirirpeirovai roiovrov koWo<; ydpiv eywįJLev 

18. 'HBv yekaaa? o \AaTv\oę irrl rovrą) 
fidkiara rį> ke^Oevn, Kai a>ę Įieyakovs o "TLpcos 
rroiel ao<f>iara<; elirchv iirer^pei Kaipov, iv c5 rį> 
irarpl rrepl Ad<j>vi8o<; Bidkeįerai. 

AKovaas Be ra ke^devra Kpv<f>a irdvra 6 
Ei/S/oo//,oę, Kai ra Įiev rov Ad<į>viv <f>i\a>v a>ę 
dya06v veavuaKov, ra Se d^OoĮievos ei YvdOayvoę 
€fJL7rapoLvr)fjLa yevrjaerai roiovrov Ka\Xos, airixa 
Kara\eyei irdvra eKeivtp 4 Kai Adfitovi. 6 Įiev 
oiv Ad<f>vi<; €K7r\ayel<; iyivtOGKev dfia rfj XXorj 
ro\firja-ai Ąvyeiv f) airoOaveiv, koivcovov KaKeivrjv 
\a/3d>v. o Be Adficov TTpo<jKa\eadįievo^ efct> 
Trję ai\f)<; rrjv M.vprd\r)V, " OtyoĮieOa" elirev, 
" & yvvai. v)Kei Kaipov €KKaXv7rreiv r d Kpvirrd. 5 
eppei fioi 6 Kai to aliro\iov Kai rd \oiira irdvra. 
aU' ov fia rov Tlava< Kai Taę Nu/^)aę, oiS* ei 
fie\Xa) ySoOę, <f>ao~Cv, iv avki<p Kara\eL7readai, 
rr)V AdcpvtSoę rvxv v V TL ? iorlv oi accoTnjao/mai, 
d\\d Kai ori e\>pov eKKeifievov ep&, Kai 07TG>ę 
rp€<f>6fjuevov fjLrjvvaeo Kai oaa evpov avveKKeifieva 
Beil-co. /juaderco TvdOcov 6 fjuiapbę oloę &v oicov 
epą. rrapaa Kevale įjloi įiovov evrperrrj rd yvcopi- 
o-fiara." 

1 q Bpdyx">s (not Amyot) 2 rS>v 8\. Batr. : pq Z«i»y 
8 pq omit A omits irt 4 pq K&KtIvtp from below 
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man, and Venus had him ; Branchus was a goat- 
,herd, and Apollo loved him ; Ganymedes was but a 
shepherd, and yet he was the rape of the king of 
all. We ought not then to contemn a youth to 
whom we see even the goats, for very love of one 
so fair, every way obedient. Nay rather, that they 
let such a beauty as that continue here upon the 
earth, we owe our thanks to Jupiters eagles." 

18. At that word Astylus had a sweet laugh, and 
saying, "O what mighty sophisters this Love can 
make," began to cast about him for a fit time to 
speak to his father about Daphnis. 

Eudromus hearkened in secret what was said, 
and because h e both loved Daphnis as an honest 
youth and detested in himself that such a flower of 
beauty should be put into the hands of a filthy sot, 
he presently told both Daphnis and Lamo all that 
happened. Daphnis was struck to the heart with 
this, and soon resolved either to run away with 
Chloe or to die with her. But Lamo, getting 
Myrtale out of doors, " What shall we do ? " quoth 
he ; " we are all undone. Now or never is our 
time to open all that hitherto has bin concealed. 
Gone is my herd of goats, and gone all else too. 
But by Pan and all the Nymphs, though I should 
be left alone to myself like an ox forgotten in a 
stall, I will not longer hide his story, but declare I 
found him an exposed child, make it known how he 
was nursed, and shew the significations found 
exposed together with him. And let that rotten 
rascal Gnatho know himself, and what it is he darės 
to love. Only make ready the tokens for me." 

5 p Kpv<pa 6 so Cob. : mss %pr\fxot Kai rb aiv. so E : 
mss 5e ai atyes a correction following the corruptioą 
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19. O i fiev ravra avvOeįievoi aTrrjkdov €L<T(D 
ttcCKiv 6 Se 'AerTi5\oę o")(p\})V ayovrv rį> irarpl 
irpoapveis, airei rbv Ad<f>vw etę rt)v tt6\lv kūt- 
ayayecv, a>ę Kcikov re ovra Kai dypoiKias KpeLTrova 
Kai Ta%ect)ę viro TvdO<ovo<; Kai ra, dariKa SiSa- 
\dr\vai Zvvdfievov, \aipwv 6 irarrįp SuScoac, Kai 
ĮAeTaTrefiyįrd/Aevoę rbv AdįMova Kai rrjv MvpTaKrjv 
evr)yye\i^€TO pkv avrols, ori ' Aarvkov Gepairevaei 
\oiirbv avrl aiy&v Kai rpdrfmv AdĄvtę, eTrryyyi\- 
\ero 8% Svo dvr ckclvov S(0(T€cv avTolę alirokov ę. 

'EvravOa 6 AdįMov, TrdvT<ov rjSrf avveppvrjKorayv 
Kai otl Kakbv 6fi6Sov\op eį;ov<Tiv fjSofjLČvcov, ai- 
Trįcas \6yov rįpgaro \iyew "* Akovcov, 3) Se- 
airora, Trapą dvSpbę yepovTO? akrfirj \6yov 67r- 
oįivvįil rbv Tlava Kai t«W NiJ/^aę, a>ę ovhev 
sĮrevao/iai. ovk elfil &cuj)vi$o<; TraTiįp, ovS* cvtv- 
XV a '€ 7TOT6 M.vprd\rj Įirjrrjp yevetrOau. aXKoi x 
Trarepeę if;£0TjKav tovtov, iraihlav 2 irpeaĮ3vTep<Dv 
a)u<; ejįovTes* iyoa evpov CKKeifievov Kai viro 
alybę e//% rpefyoĮievov fjv Kai diroOavovcav 
effayįra iv rį> TrepiKrjTrtp, <f>i\&v otc eTroirjae firjTpbę 
epya. evpov avrį> Kai yvcopia/mra avv€KK€L/i€va' 
6fio\oy& i heairora, Kai (jyvKdrTay rv^V^ J^P ivTi 
Įjbelęovos rj Kad* r) pas GVĮifšo\a. y Aarv\ov pev 
oiv elvai SovXov avrbv ov% vireprį^avco, koXov 
oIk€tt)v Ka\ov Kai dyaOov ieairoTov TrapoLvrjfia 

1 A aAA.' oi 2 so E : A tovtov ir€${ę> f<r«s iraibltav : q 
tovtov ircuSfęt foas iraiSlotv : p tovto to ircuSlov tfftes tcuSImp 
(tvus, and vaiMuv rather than icai&oov, betray the gloss) 
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19. This agreed, they went again into the house. 
But Astylus, his father being at leisure, went ąuickly 
to him and asked his leave to take Daphnis from the 
country to serve him at Mytilene ; for he was a fine 
boy, far above the clownish life, and one that 
Gnatho soon could teach the city garb. 1 His father 
grants it wiUingly, and presently sending for Lamo 
and Myrtale, lets them know the joyful news that 
Daphnis should hereafter wait upon Astylus in the 
city, and leave his keeping goats ; and instead of 
him he promised to give them two goatherds. 

And now, when Lamo saw the servants running 
together and hug one another for joy they were to 
have so sweet a fellow-servant in the house, he 
asked leave to speak to his lord, and thus began : 
"Hear me, Sir, a true story that an old man is 
about to tell you. And I swear by Pan and the 
Nymphs that I will not lie a jot. I am not the 
father of Daphnis, nor was Myrtale so happy as to 
be the mother of so sweet a youth. Other parents 
exposed that child, having enow before. And I 
found him where he was laid and suckled by a goat 
of mine ; which goat, when she died, I buried in 
yonder skirt of the garden, to use her kindly 
because she had played the part of a mother. 
Together with him I found habiliments exposed and 
signs, methought, of what he was. I confess them 
to you, Sir, and have kept them to this day. For 
they make him of higher fortune then we have any 
claim to. Wherefore, although I think not much he 
should become the servant of the noble Astylus, a 
good servant of a good and honest lord, yet I 

1 ways. 
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Se TvaOtovos oi Svvaficu irepuhelv yevoĮievov, oę 
eię MvriXtjvrjv airbv ayeiv €7rl yvvaiK&v epya 

20. f O p,ev Ad/jLoyv t aitra eliroav iaiamrjae Kai 
voWa d<f>rjK€ SaKpva. rov Se Vvdfi&vos Opaav- 
vofjbevov Kai Tr\rjyd<; aireCkovvros, 6 Atovvao^dvrję 
rolę elprįįievois eKTfkayeię rov įjlsv TvdBcova <rico- 
irav €K€\€V(T€ a<į>6Zpa rrjv 6<Į>pvv el? airov ro£o- 
TrotrĮcras, rov Se Ad/Mcova iraXiv.dvkKpive Kai rrape- 
Kekevero rd\rį0fj Xey€LV, Įirįhe ofioca rr\drreiv 
fjLV0oi<; iirl rį> Kareyeiv c!>ę vlov. o>ę Se drevrję 
f\v Kai Karą irdvroov &p,vve 0€&v Kai iSiSov fta- 
aavL^eiv avrov, el SiayĮrevSerai, KaOrjfievrj^ riję 
KXeapiarr)<; fp^y% e 1 Ta XeXeyp4va* " Tu 8* hv 
eyfrevSero AdfMov fjt,e\\cov dvff ei/oę 8vo \ap,/3dvet,v 
alirohovs; tt&s S* av Kai ravra err\aaaev a- 
ypoiKoę; oi yap ei0vę f\v amarov, e/c roiovrov 
ykpovros Kai p,r\rpa$ 2 eireKovę vlbv koXov ovra> 
yeveaOai; " 

21. 'ESokcl p,rj fiavreveaOat iirl irkiov, d\Xa 
rįSr) ra yvapiafiara GKOįreiv, el Xafnrpa^ z Kai 
iv$o!*or€pa<; Ti/^ę. dirsei įiev MvprdXrj koįjll- 
aovaa rrdvra, <f>vKarroĮJLeva iv irrjpą rrdkaia, 
KOfiiaffevra Se Trp&ros &iovvao<į>dvr)<; eire^Keire, 
Kai iSa)v , )(\avLhiov 4 d\ovpy€S, rropiri^v XP V<T V~ 
\arov, f;i<j>L8iov eke^avroKairov, fieya fiorjo-a? 
" *H Zev hevirora" KaXel rrjv yvvaiKa Oeaaofiivrjv. 
f) 8e ISovaa pAya Kai airi) y8oa* " 4>t\at Molpai' 

1 bo E t cf. 4. 23 : rasa 4$a<r<iyt(€ (eraendation following 
corruption through haplogr.) A \*y6/A*va 2 A įĄrpus 
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cannot endure to have him now exposed to the 
drunken glutton Gnatho, and as it were be made a 
slave to such a drivel." 

20. Lamo, when he had thus said, held his peace 
and wept amain. But Gnatho beginning to bluster 
and threatening to cudgel Lamo, Dionysophanes 
was wholly amazed at what was said, and com- 
manded him silence, bending his brows and looking 
stern and grim upon him ; then again ąuestioned 
Lamo, charging him to speak the truth and tell him 
no such tales as those to keep Daphnis his son. 
But when he stood to what he said and swore to it 
by all the Gods, and would submit it to torture if he 
did deceive him, he examined every passage over 
again, Clearista sitting judge to him : 1 " What cause 
is there that Lamo should lie, when for one he is 
to have two goatherds ? And how should a simple 
country-fellow feign and forge such things as these ? 
No, sure ; it had been straightway incredible that of 
such an old churl and such an urchin as his wife 
there should come a child so fair." 

21. And now it seemed best to iiisist no longer 
upon conjectures, but to view the tokens and try if 
they reported any thing of a more noble and splendid 
fortune. Myrtale therefore went and brought them 
all to them, laid up safe in an old scrip. Dionyso- 
phanes looked first, and seeing there the purple 
mantle, the gold brooch, the dagger with the ivory 
heft, he cried out loud " Great Jupiter the 
governor ! " and called his wife that she might see. 
She too, when she saw them, cried out amain, " O 

8 perh. \afxirporipas 4 so Cob : A x Ka ^- ' Fl X*«/**'& •* 
cf. i. 2 

1 cf. 2. 15. 
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oi ravra r/fietę avve%eOrjKap,ev iBiq> iraiBL; 1 oute 
efc Tovrovę Touę dypovę Kopiaovaav ^a><Į>p6prjv 2 
direcreiKapjev; ovk a\Xa pev oiv, d\\* clvtcL 
Tavra, 3 <f>i\e dvep. r/fierepov iari to iraiBLov, <roę 
inoę earc &cuf>vi<;, Kai irarpipas evep,ev alyaę." 

22. v Et* Xeyov<rr)<s avrfję rov kiovvao- 

<į>dvov<; tcl yvcopiapara <f>i\ovvro<; Kai inro irepir- 
rrj<; fjBovfję BaKpvovToę, 6 'Ao"n5\oę avveU a>ę 
aŠ€\^>oę €<TTC f pn/raę Oolpdriov eOei Karą rov 
irapaBeuaov, 7r^wToę rov Ad<Į>piv <Į>i\rjaai Oe\<ov. 
IBoav Be avrov o Aa</>wę Oeovra 4 perą ttoW&v k ai 
fto&VTa " AdĄvi" vo picas ori avKkaįieiv avrov 
(3ov\6pevo<; Tpex eL > f>ty a ? T V V nripav Kai rrjv 
cvpiyya Trpbę rrjv 6dXarrav €(f>epero puyĮrayv 
eavrbv dirb 7-779 p,eydXrį? rrerpas. Kai iacoę 
dv, to KaivoraroVy ebpeOels dirdktokei, ei put) 
avvelę 6 'Aarvkoę i (36a irakiv "Xrr]0i f Ad<Į>vi, 
prįBev (froftrjdįjv d8e\<f)6<s ei pi aov Kai yovelę 
oi pjeyjpi vvv Beairorai. vvv f)plv Adpcov rtįv 
alya elire Kai ra yvapiapuara eBeijfev opa 
Be eiriar pafeię, 7T«ę tavi <Į>aiBpol Kai ye- 
\&vre<;. d\\' epe irpcorov <f>l\r)aov opvvpi Be* 
Taę Nu//»0aę, a>ę oi yĮrevBopai" 23. p,6\tę ot>v 
pberd rouę opKovę 5 earrj Kai rov 'Aarv\ov rpe- 
^pvra 6 irepiepieive Kai irpoaekOovra Kare<f>l\rjaev. 

'Ei/ į> Be eKelvov efy'Cket,, ir\rj9os rb \oiirbv 

einppel Oepairovroav, Oepairaiv&v, auroę o irartjp, 

r) pĄrr)p A 667 "' avrov. ovtol iravres TrepUfidKkov, 

1 A naiMy ovk : p ( Amyot) koL 2 so Cour : mss 
^o)(ppoavvr]v : cf. Men. Eįrit. 8 aura ravra : so Cour : A 

avra : pq ravra 4 pq omit 6 A. 64. 5 pq sing. 6 Uiii 
arp4<f>»vra 
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dear, dear Fates ! are not these those very things 
we exposed with a son of our own ? Did we not 
send Sophrone to lay him here in these fields? 
They are no other, but the same, my dear ! This 
is our child without doubt. Daphnis is thy son, and 
he kept his father's goats." 

22. While Clearista was yet speaking, and Dionyso- 
phanes was kissing those sweet revelations of his 
child and weeping over them for joy, Astylus hearing 
it was his brother, flings ofF his cloak, and o'er the 
green away he flies in an earnest desire to be the 
first to entertain him with a kiss. Daphnis, seeing 
him make towards him so fast with such a company, 
and hearing his own . name in the noise, thinking he 
came to apprehend him, flung away his scrip and 
his pipe, and in the scare set a running towards 
the sea to cast himself from the high crag. And 
peradventure the new-found Daphnis, strange to 
tell, had then bin lost, but that Astylus perceiving 
it cried out to him more clearly, " Stay, Daphnis ; 
be not afraid; I am thy brother, and they thy 
parents that were hitherto thy lords. Now Lamo 
has told us all concerning the goat, and shewed 
the tokens thou hadst about thee. Turn thee and 
see with what a rejoicing, cheerful face they come 
along. But do thou kiss me first of all. By the 
Nymphs I do not lie." 23. After that oath he 
ventured to stand, and stayed till Astylus came at 
him, and then ofFered him a kiss. 

While they were kissing and embracing, the rest 
of the company came in, the men-servants, the 
maids, the father, and with him the mother. Every- 
one kissed hiiu and hugged him in their arms, 
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/caT€<Į>L\ovp t ftciLpovTes, KXdovT€<;. 6 he tov irarepa 
kol Trjv /j/TĮrepa ir po tcov ak\a>v i<f>iXo(f>pov€iTO' 
Kai a>ę Trakai elScoę irpoaeaTepvi^eTO Kai eįekOelv 
t&v irepifšok&v ovk fįOekeir ovtco <f>vai? ra^eco? 
TTiGTeverai. i^eXd0€TO Kai X.X6tį? 777909 1 oX[yov. 

24. Kai iX0(ov ei? rrjv eiravTuv ia0rjTa re 
e\a/8e irokvreKrj, Kai trapą tov iraTepa tov 
tSiov KaOeaOeU rjKovev 2 avTov XeyovTos ovtw 
""Eyrjfia, & TralSe?, ko/miBt} i/eoę. kol yj>bvov hiek- 
06vto? bXlyov, TraTrjp, a>ę oifirjv, evTVffls iyeyoveiv 
iy£v6T0 s ydp įjlol irp&Toę uioę Kai Bevrepa 9v- 
ydrrjp Kai TpLroę 'Ac7TuXoę. (oįatįv iKavov elvai 
to yivoę, Kai yevofievov iirl iraav roirro to iraiSiov 
i!*€0rįKa ov yvapiafiara Tavra avv€K0d<; f dXXa 
ivTa<f>ia. ra Be t% Tv^r/ę aXXa Į3ov\evĮiara. 
o Įiev yap irpeaftvTepos 7ra£ę Kai 17 OvyaTrjp oįloLcl 
v 6a (p /uaę fjĮiepas dirdiKovTO* ai) Be įjlol ir povo La 
Oeeov ia(D0rj<; f iva irXeiov^ e^cofiev fteipaycoyovę. 
ĮirĮTe ovv ai įjlol Įivrįo iKaKr\arj^ iroTe rrj<; i/cOeaecos 
(ckodv yap ovk iftovkevadfjLTĮv), Įirfre a v XvTrrį0fį^ 9 
*AaTvXe, įlipo? Xr)yįr6ĮJL€Vo<; ovtI irdarj? ttįs ovalą? 
(KpeiTTov yap rotę eS <f>povovaiv dSek^ov Krr\yji 
ovBev)' dXXa <f>iXeiTe dXXiįXov<; $ Kai xpr)ĮiaT(DV 
€V€fca kol ftaaikevaiv epi^ere, 7roXXrjv fiev yap 
iy<b vįjuIv KaTaX€iyfrū) yrjv, ttoXXov? Be ot/ceraę 
1 pq Tap 2 A aor. 3 so Hirsch : mss iylv. 
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rejoicing and weeping. But Daphnis embraced his 
father and his mother the most familiarly of all the 
rest, and clinged to them as if he had known them 
long before, and would not part out of their arms. 
So ąuickly comes belief to join with nature. And 
he forgot even Chloe for a little while. 

24. And when they got back to the cottage, they 
turaed him out of his old clothes and put him in a 
galiant habit ; and then seated near his own father 
he heard him speak to this purpose : " I married a 
wife, my dear sons, when I was yet very young, and 
after a while it was my happiness (so I thought it) 
to be a father. For first I had a son born, the 
second a daughter, and then Astylus the third. I 
thought there was enow of the breed ; and therefore 
I exposed this boy, who was born after the rest, 
and set hini out with those toys, not for the tokens 
of his stock but for sepulchral ornaments. But 
Fortune had other thoughts and counsels about him. 
For so it was that my eldest son and my daughter 
died on the same disease upon one and the same 
day. But thou, by the providence of the Gods, art 
kept alive and saved for us, in design to make us 
happy by more helps and manuductors to our age. 
So do not thou, when it comes in thy mind that 
thou wast exposed, take it unkindly or think evil of 
me ; for it was not with a willing mind. Neither do 
thou, good Astylus, take it ill • that now thou art to 
have but a part for the whole inheritance ; for to 
any man that* s wise there is no possession more 
precious then a brother is. Therefore esteem and 
love one another, and for your riches compare and 
vie yourselves with kings. For I shall leave you 
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Se^ouę, xpv<r6v, apyvpop, ocra a\\a eiBaifiovcov 
KTrjĮiaTa. įibvov' kj-aiperov tovto Ad<Į>vcBc to 
X<opuov BuBcofii Kai Adfuopa Kai Mvprakrjv Kai 
Tas alyaę aę ai/Tos evepev" 

25. "Et* avTov \eyovToę, Ad<f>pi<; avairrįhri<Ta<; 
u KaXwę elire, " irdrep, apefiPTjaa^. airei iii 
Taę alyaę dird%(ov iirl ttotop, a% irov pvp Bity&aai 
trepipApovai 1 ttjp avpiyya ttjp ifirįp, iyco Be 
ivravOl 2 Kade^OĮiai.^ r)Bv iravres e%€ye\aaav, 
oti SeaTroTT)^ yeyevrjfievoę ere Oekei eivai^ ai 
7roXoę. 

Ka/celvaę įiev 6epaireva<ov iireįi<į>9rį Tię{a\\o<;' 
oi Be Ovaavres Ad ŽcoTrjpi avĮiiroaiov avve- 

KpOTOVV. e/ę TOVTO TO O-V/MTTOCCOV pOVOS OV% f)K€ 

YvdOtov, d\\a (poftovfievos iv T<į> peq> tov Aiopvo-ov 

Kai TTJP f\įjJkpaV « €/JL€lP€ Kūl TTįV PVKTŪ, &C7T€p 

//cenyę. TayeLas Bk (frrjfirję etę TrdpTaę i^ovar)?, 
oti Aiovvao<f>dvrjs evpev vibv Kai oti Aa</>wę o 
aiirb\o<$ BeairoT^ t&p dyp&v* evpeOrj, afia e<p 
avveTpeypp a\Xoę aKka^pdep T<į> įjl€v ĮieipaKi(p 
avprjBo/iepoi, t$> Be iraTpl avTov Beopa KOfu^oPTef 
iv oh Kai o A/ouaę 7rpa>Toę o Tpe<f><op ttjp X\6r)p. 

26. f O Bk Aiovvo-o<Į)dvr)<; KaTelfte irdvTas kolvco- 
voi><; ĮieTa ttjv ev<f>po<rvpr)p Kai T?)ę eopTfję iao- 
fjuevovę. 5 irapeaKevaaTo Be 7ro\uę fiep olvoę, 7roWa 
Be akevpa, 6ppi0e<; eKeioi, Xolpoi ya\aOi)vol i 
Įie\LT<*)ĮiaTa iroiKiKa* Kai iepela Bk 7roWa To?ę 

1 pq iropa- 2 so Hirsch : A IvTuvda : pq -6 a? :i 0t\. 
clv. : q $v 4 p (Amyot) aiyuv 6 so Jung : mss -ris 
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large lands, servants industrious and true, gold and 
silver, all the fortunate possess. Only in specia] I 
give to Daphnis this manor, with Lamo and.Myrtale, 
and the goats that he has kept." 

25. While he was still going on in speech, Daphnis 
starting, " 'Tis well remembered, father," quoth he ; 
"'tis time to go and lead my goats to watering. 
They are now dry and now expecting my pipe, and 
I am loitering and lolling here." They all laughed 
sweetly at this, to see him that was now a lord 
turning into a goatherd again ; and so another was 
sent away to rid his mind of that care. 

And now, when they had sacrificed to Jupiter 
Soter, the saviour of the exposed child, they made 
ready a jovial, rejoicing feast. And only Gnatho 
was not there ; for he was in a mighty fear, and 
took sanctuary in Bacchus his fane, and there he 
was a sneaking suppliant night and day. But 
the fame flying abroad that Dionysophanes had 
found a son, and that Daphnis the goatherd proved 
the lord both of the goats and the fields they fed 
in, the rurals came in with the early day, some from 
one place, some another, there to congratulate the 
youth and bring their presents to his father. And 
amongst these Dryas was first, Dryas to whom Chloe 
was nursling. 

26. And Dionysophanes made them all stay as 
partakers of his joy and exultation, and to celebrate 
also the great feast of the Invention 1 of Daphnis. 
Therefore great store of wine and bread was fur- 
nished out, water-fowl of all sorts, sucking-pigs, 
various curiosities of sweet cakes, wafers, simnels, 
and pies. And many victims that day were slain 

1 finding. 
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iirtycopLoi*; Oeols iūvero. ivravOa 6 Aa^i/tę 
arvvaOpoiaas iravra t a Troiįieviica KTrj/jbara Sievei- 
fiev avadrifiara TO?ę 0eoEę. T(p Aiovvaų) fiev ave- 
0rj/ce rtįv irrfpav kol to hepfjua, T<į) Uavl ttjv 
avpiyya Kai tov irKdyiov avKov, ttjv KakavpOTra 
ratę Nv/j,<Į>ai<s Kai rouę yav\ov<; oftę auToę €T€KTi]- 
vclto. ouTft)ę Se apa to avvrįdes įevi^ovar]^ evSai- 
Įiovias Tepirvorepov iaTiv, &are iZdtcpvev i<Į) y 
itcd<TT<p tovtcov aTraKKarTopuevov Kai ovre Tovę 
yavhovę dveOrjKe irplv dfieK^ai, ovre to Sep/m irplv 
ivZvaaadai, ovre Tt)V avpiyya irplv 
Kai i<į>L\rįaev avrd irdvra, Kai Tct? alya? Trpoaclire 
Kai Touę Tpdyovę €KdXe<rev ovoįukttL* t9į^ Įiev yap 
Trrjyr}^ Kai ernev, oti <Kal €7Ti€> 7roWa/aę Kai 
pATCL X\or;ę. ovttco Be (hfAokoyei tov epcoTa, Kaipov 
irapa<f>v\dTT(ov. 1 

27. 'E j; & 8k AdĄvię iv Ovalais Tįv, TaSe yLveTai 
irepl tt)v XXorjv. eKaOrjTo Kkdovaa, Ta irpoftaTa 
vifiovaa, \eyovca ola e/^oę 9įv <f 'E£eXa0€To fiov 
Acuf)vw 6vetpoiTo\el yaĮiovę ir\ovaiov^. t i yap 
avTov oįivveiv dvTl t&v Nvfjujy&v raę alyaę e#e- 
\evov; KaTe\i7T€ Tai/Ta ę a>9 Kai XXorjv. ovBe 
0va>v t<w Nu/z<£aję Kai t$> Uavl iiredvįirįa'ev 
Ihelv X.\6rjv. i evpev iacoę Trapą ttį ĮirįTpl 0epa- 

<kou f*ic> E: A vriy. 8-rt kū\ £jnc toAA. : pq wriy. koI fcmr 
iroAA. 1 A <pv\drr<»v 2 A omits f 
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and offered to the Gods of Lesbos. Daphnis theu, 
having got all his pastoral furniture about him, cast 
it into several offerings, his thankful donaries to the 
Gods. To Bacchus he dedicates his scrip and 
mantle, to Pan his whistle and his obliąue pipe, his 
goat-hook to the holy Nymphs, and milking-pails 
that he himself had made. But so it is, that those 
things we haye long bin acąuainted withal and used 
ourselves to, are more acceptable and pleasing to us 
then a new and insolent 1 felicity ; and therefore tears 
fell* from his eyes at every valediction to this and 
that, nor did he offer the pails to the Nymphs till he 
had milked into them first, nor his mantle till he had 
lapped himself in it, nor his pipe till he had piped a 
tune or two ; but he looked wistly upon all the 
things and would not let them go without a kiss. 
Then he špoke to the she-goats, and called the 
he-goats by their names. Out of the fountain too 
he needs must drink before he goes, because he had 
drank there many a time, and with his sweetest, 
dearest Chloe. But as yet he did not openly profess 
to his love, because he waited a season to it. 

27. And therefore in the mean time, while he was 
keeping holy-day, it was thus with poor Chloe : By 
the flocks she sate and wept, and complained to 
herself and them, as it was like, in this manner : 
" Daphnis has forgot me. Now heMreams of a great 
marriage. To what purpose is it now, that instead 
of the Nymphs I would make him swear to me by 
the goats ? H e has forsaken them and me. And 
when h e sacrificed to Pan and to the Nymphs, he 
would not so much as see Chloe. Perchance he has 
found a prettier wench then I amongst his mother's 

1 unaccustomed. 
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7r aivas ifiov Kpeurrovas. yaipkra** eya> Se oi 
ęrjaofiat" 

28. Toiavra \eyovaav, roiavra evvoovaav, 6 
KaĮiiTis 6 /3ovk6\o? įiera %€t/ooę yecopyi/crję eirtaras 
fipiraaev avrtfv y o>ę ovre Ad<f>vcBos ere ya/At]- 
(tovto? Kai Apvavroę eteeivov ayaTrrjGOVTOs. f) 
įjl€V ovv €ko/ml^€to ftocoaa ekeeivov m T&v he tis 
ihovTcov 1 eĮirjVV<Te ttį Na7r#, /ca/ceuvr) t$> Apvavri 
fcal 6 Apvaę T(į> Adcpvibi. 6 Be eįeo t&v <f>pev&p 
yevoįievos, ovre eiirelv irpbs rbv rrarepa irok/ia, 
Kai Kaprepelv įatj Bvvdįievos eis rbv TrepiKrįirov 

€La€M7CDV (DOVperO II TTlKpaS aV€Vp€<T€(0<; 

Xeycov " tt6<tov fįv įloi Kpelrrov vefieiv iroaov 
rjfirjv fiatea p mot epos, Sov\os &v rbre e/Škeirov 
X\6rįv, tot <e<f>i\ovv>, vvv Be rrjv įjlgv Kapmis 
dpirdaas ofyerai, vvKrbs he yevofievrjs avy/coi- 
Įirjaerai? iya> irivcn fcal rpv<į>&, Kai fidrrjv rbv 
Udva Kai ras aZyaę 3 &ĮLoaa." 

29. Tavra rov Ad<Į>vi8os \eyovros tjkovgsv* o 
TvdOcov iv rę> irapaheiecp \av0dvcov kol Kaipbv 
fjKeiv $ia\\aya>v 7rpbs avrbv voįii^cov, rivas r&v 
rov 'Aarvkov veavL<TKwv 7rpo<r\aį3(i)v, fieraSidoKei 
rbv Apvavra. Kai rjyelo'Oai Ke\evaas eirl rrįv rov 
AdfnriSos e7rav\tv t avvereive hpbįiov Kai Kardka- 
/3o)V apri eicdyovra rrjv XXorjv t eKeivrjv re 
d<Į>aipeirai Kai <rovs> dv6 ptoįrovs avvrfkbrjae 

1 cf. 2. 13 <4<pl\ouv> mss t6t and lac. 2 ao 
Valck. (Amyot) : mss kūui. a after aly. mss have Kai toj 
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maids. Fare him well ! But I must die, and will 
not li ve." 

28. While thus she was maundering and afflicting 
herself, Lampis the herdsman, coming upon her with 
a band of rustics, ravished her away, presuming 
Daphnis had cast off all thoughts of Chloe and 
Dryas too would be content to let him have her. 
And so she was carried away, crying out most 
piteously. But one that saw it told it Nape, she 
Dryas, and Dryas Daphnis. This put Daphnis 
almost quite out of his wits, and to his father he 
durst not speak, nor was he able to endure in that 
condition ; and therefore slinking away into the 
circuit-walks of the garden, broke forth into lamenta- 
tions : " O the bitter invention of Daphnis ! How 
much better was it for me to keep a flock ! And 
how much happier was I when I was a servant ! 
Then I fed my eyes with the sight of Chloe and my 
lips with her kisses ; but now she is the rape of 
Lampis, and with him she lies to-night. And I stay 
here and melt myself away in wine and soft delights, 
and so in vain have sworn to her by Pan and by the 
goats." 

29. These heavy complaints of Daphnis it was 
Gnatho's fortune to hear as he was skulking in the 
garden. And presently apprehending the happy 
hour to appease Daphnis and make him propitious, 
he takes some of Astylus his servants, makes after 
Dryas, bids them shew him to Lampis his cottage, 
and plucks up his heels to get thither. And lighting 
on him in the niek as he was hauling Chloe in, he took 
her from him and banged his band of clowns. And 

Nu/x0as, but cf. 2. 39 (Cour. keeps and reads C0fx6(rafxcv) 
4 A impf. <tous> avB. E: mss add yevpyobs (gloss) 
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Trejais. icTrovSaįe Bk Kai tov Adpmiv BrĮGas 
Hyeiv a>ę čw^/iaXo)Toi/ i/e 7ro\£fjLOv tivos, el įjltj 
<į>da<ra<; direBpa. Karopdcoca^ Be tt)\ckovtov tpyov 
vvktos apxpfjL€vr)<; iiravep^eTai. Kai tov fiev 
&t,ovv<JO<Į>dvrįv evpLa-Kei KadevBovTa, tov Bk Ad<Į>viv 
dypvirvovvTa tcal ctl iv T<į> TrepLK^irtp SatcpvovTa. 
irpocarį€L Brj ttjv X\6rjv avTq> Kai BiBovę BirjyeiTai 
irdvra* Kai BeiTai ĮirįBev ctl Įwr)GiKaKovvTa 
Bov\ov e^eiv ovk ctyprjo'TOV, /jurjSk d<į>e\eadat 
TpaTretyis, Įie0* o 1 TeBvrj^eTat XiĮup. 6 Be I8(bv 
X\6r)v Kai €Xcov iv Talę X € P <rL X\or;i/, 2 t$ įiev <oę 
€V€py€Ty Bir)\\dTT€T0, t{) Be VTrep Trjs aĮLeSueias 
cuTrekoyeiTO. 

. 30. TSovXevo/j,evoi<i Be avTOis iBoKei tov ydfiov 
KpvTTTeiv, fyeiv Bk Kpv<Į>a ttjv X.\6rjv Trpbę fiovrjv 
OĮioXoyrjaavTa tov epooTa ttjv ĮirjTepa. aW ov 
avve^&pei A/ouaę, fįfjtov Be T<į> iraTpl \eyeiv Kai 
ireiaeiv auroę e7rrjyye\\€TO. Kai yevoįievrję rjfiepas 
eycov iv ttį irrjpą t a yvcopto-fiaTa irpoGeiai tg> 
&LOvv<JO<į)dv€L Kai ttį K\eapiaTr} KaQr\pAvotę iv 
T<į> irapaBeio-cp (iraprjv Be Kai o \AcrTi/\aę Kai 
avToę o Aa^i/tę), Kai Giairrjs yevoįihnję fjpįaTo 
\iyeiv <c 'Ofjboia fie dvdyKT) Ad/jucovi tcl Įi&XP l v ^ v 
dpprįTū eKeKevae \eyeiv. XXorjv tūvttjv ovtc 
iyivvrjaa ovtc dvedpeyįra* d\\a iyivvrjaav fiev 
a\Xoi, K€Lfi€V7jv Be iv avTpco Nvp,(f>(ov dveTpe(j>€v 
oh. elBov tovto avTos Kai IBcov iOav/Juaca, 
1 so E : mss V 2 p (Amyot) omits 
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Lampis himself he endeavoured to take and bring 
him bound as a captive from some war ; but he pre- 
vented that by flight. This undertaking happily 
performed, he returned with the night, and found 
Dionysophanes at his rest, but Daphnis 1 yet watch- 
ing, weeping, and waiting in the walks. There he 
presents his Chloe to him, gives her into his hands, 
and tells the story of the action ; then beseeches 
him to bear him no grudge, but take him as a 
servant not altogether unuseful, and not interdict 
him the table to make him die for want. Daphnis, 
seeing Chloe and having her now in his own hands, 
was reconciled by that service, and received him into 
favour ; then excused himself to Chloe for his seeming 
to neglect her. 

30. And now advising together about their intended 
wedding, it was, they thought, the best way still to 
conceal it, and to hide Chloe in some hole or other, 
then to acquaint his mother only with their love. 
But Dryas was not of that opinion. He would have 
the father know the whole business as it was, and 
himself undertakes to bring him on. In the morn- 
ing betimes, with Chloe* s tokens in his scrip, he 
goes to Dionysophanes and Clearista who were 
sitting in the garden. And Astylus was there 
present, and Daphnis himself. And silence made, 
the old goatherd thus begun : " Such a necessity as 
Lamo had, compels me now to speak those things 
that hitherto have bin concealed. This Chloe I 
neither begot nor had anything to do in her nursing 
up. But some others were her parents, and a sheep 
gave her suck in the Nymphaeum where she lay. I 
myself saw it done and wondered at it ; wondering 
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OavĮidcras edpeyjra. fiapTVpel Įikv rcal to /ea\\oę 
(Žoitce yap ovStv rjfuv), įiaprvpel Sk rcal ra 
yveopia-fiara (irkovaidorepa yap fj kūtol ttol/jAvo). 
IS€T€ Tavra Kai Tovę ir potrrjKovTa*; Trj fcoprj 
įrĮT7į<raT€, av dįia irore Adxf>vi8o<; cfravįj" 

31. Tovto ovt€ Apvas aa/eoims eppiyfrev otTe 
Aiovvcro<Į)dvT)<; d/j£\w fjKOvcev, aKka IScov ečę tov 
Ad(f>viv Kai op&v avTOV facopi&vra Kai tcpvcpa 
SaKpvovra Takoję i<Į)(opa<r€ tov eptora' Kai a>ę 
V7T€p TraiSbę ISlov fiaX\ov fj Koprję oKkoTpias 
hehoiKcos, Sia irdarįs aKpifieiaę fj^eyx e TOy s ^o^ouę 
tov ApvavToę. e7rel 8e kol tcl yvcopio-fiaTa etSe 
KOĮiivBevTay <tū> vTrohrĮĮiaTa <ra> KūTa^vaa, 
raę TrepiaKeklhas, tyjv fiLTpav, irpoa'Ka'kea'dĮievo^ 
ttjv X\6r)v irapeKekeveTO dappelv, a>ę avSpa fiev 
eypvaav rjSrj, Ta^ecaę 8e evpTĮaovaav Kai tov 

TTŪTCpa Kūl TTJV fl7)T€pa. Kai TTJV fl€V OLp f) 

K\€apia-Tr) f irapa\aĮ3ovaa 1 etcoaĮiei \onrbv a>ę 
viov yvvaiKa, tov 8e Adcfrviv 6 Atovvao<j>dvrj<; 
dvaGTrjo'as fiovov, dveKpivev et 7rap0€vo<; icrTr 
tov &e OĮjLoaavToę fJbrjBev yeyovevai <\>CkrjĮiaTO<; Kai 
opfccov ifKelov, ^crtfelę iirl to3 a , vvcoįioa'i(p kūtc- 
Kkivev avTOvę. 

32. *Hv ovv ĮiaBelv olov iaTC to *a\\oę, otūv 
kocįiov irpoa\dl3r)' 2 ivhvBelaa yap f/ XXot) Kai 

<to> . . . <to> Hirsch 1 A pęv ijpa K. Aa/3. : pq /ucy 
i) K. itapaKafl. 2 pq itpoaKa^-nrai Uiii ivZvaa 
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at it, took her home and brought her up. And 
the excessive sweetness of her face bears me witness 
to what I say ; for she is nothing like to us. The 
fine accoutrements she had about her make it more 
apparent too ; for they are richer then becomes a 
shepherd's coat. Here they are ; view them well, 
seek out her Mn, and so try whether at length she 
may not be found not unworthy to marry Daphnis." 

31. These words, as they were not unadvisedly 
cast in by Dryas, so neither were they heard by 
Dionysophanes without regard. But casting his 
eyes upon Daphnis, and seeing him look pale upon 
it and his tears stealing down his face, presently 
deprehended it was love. Then, as one that was 
solicitous rather about his own son then another 
man's daughter, he falls with all accurateness to 
reprehend 1 what Dryas had said. But when he 
saw the monitory ornaments, her girdle, her ankle- 
bands, and her gilded shoes, he called her to him, 
bid her be of good cheer, as one that now had a 
husband and ere long should find her father and her 
mother. So Clearista took her to her care, and 
tricked her up and made her fine, as from that time 
her son's wife. And Dionysophanes, taking Daphnis 
aside, asked him if Chloe were a maid ; and he 
swearing that nothing had passed betwixt them but 
only kissing, embracing, and oaths, his father was 
much delighted to hear of that pretty conjuration 
by which they had bound themselves to one another, 
and made them sit down together to a banquet 
brought in. 

32. And then one might presently see what 
beauty was when it had got its proper dress. For 

1 examine. 
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dvairkeljapAvr) ttjv koįitjv tcal diroKova-aaa to 
7rp6<Tco7rov t evfiop(f>OT€pa tocovtov i<j>dvrj ttcutiv, 
&<tt€ Kai Ad<Į>vi<; avrrjv fioKię iyvcbpicrev čbfJLoaev 
dv Tię Kai dvev t&v yvcopiafjbdrcov, otl TOiavTrję 
Koprję Apvaę ovk rjv iraTTjp. o/zoję fievroi iraprjv 
Kai airoę, Kai avveicniaTO Įxerd ttjs Na^ę 
avfjLTroraę ex<*v iirl Kklvrję iStaę 1 tov Adficova Kai 

TTJV M.VpTa\7JV. 

HdTuv ovv Tais ef^Ję rjĮiepais idv€TO iepela Kai 
Kparrjpe*; laravro* Kai dveriOet Kai H\6rj ra 
iavTfję, ttjv avpiyya, ttjv ' irrjpav, to hepįm, Touę 
yavKovę 9 iKepaae he Kai ttjv irrĮyrjv otv<p, ttjv 
ev T<į> avrpcp, otl Kai €Tpd<j>rj irap avTį Kai 
škovaaTO 7roWaKię iv ūvttj. io'Te^dvcoae Kai tov 
Ta<į>ov ttj<; otoę, Seiįavros ApvavToę. Kai icrvpicre 
tl Kai ūvttj ttį TToLfivrį* Kai tūis 0ea£ę avpiaaaa 
TĮV^aTO rouę 6K0evTa<; evpeiv af touę t&v Ad<f)vi8o<; 
ydjicov. 

33. 'Eirel Se a\i<; rjv t&v kūt dypbv 2 eopT&v, 
eSoįe ĮHahLęeiv eis ttjv 7t6\lv, Kai rouę re r^ę 
XXo7)(; iraTepaę dva^TjTelv Kai irepl tov ydpuov 3 
avT&v fJLtįK€Ti fipaSvveiv. ecoO ev ovv ev<j tcevaa apevoi 
t$ Apvavri fjuev ŠSooKav a\\aę Tpio-ftikiaę, Tį> 
Adfjbcovt, Se ttjv rjĮiia-eiav puolpav t&v dyp&v 
BepL^etv Kai Tpvyav, Kai Taę atyas dfia tois 
alirokoię, Kai ^evyrj fioobv TCTTapa, Kai iadfjTaę 
fteifiepivds. Kai i\ev0ipav* ttjv yvvaiKa. koI 
ĮieTa tovto rfKavvov iirl MvTikrjvrįv įTrirotę koI 
įevyeai Kai Tpvcf)įį 7roWįj. 

Tore fiev ovv ekaOov tov<; 7ro\tra9 vvktos 

1 so Cour : mss -<i 2 so Valck : inss -S>v A Ap ruv 
yaĮAuv prob. old var. 4 Amyot apparently read iKtvdcplay 
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Chloe being so clothed, washed, and dressed in her 
hair, did so outshine to every eye her former beauty, 
that her own Daphnis now could scarce know her. 
And any man, without the faith of tokens, might 
now have sworn that Dryas was not the father of so 
fair a maid. But he was there, and Nape, and Lamo 
and Myrtale, feasting at a private table. 

And again for some days after, upon this inven- 
tion of Ghloe, were immolations to the Gods, and the 
settings up of bowls of wine. And Chloe conse- 
crated her trinkets, that skin she used to wear, her 
scrip, her pipe, her milking-pails. She mingled 
wine, too, with that fountain in the cave, because 
close by it she was nursed, and had often washed in 
it. The grave of her nurse, shown to her by Dryas, 
she adorned with many garlands ; and to her flock, 
as Daphnis had done, played a little on her pipe. 
Then she prays to the Goddesses that she might 
find them, that exposed her, to be such as would not 
misbecome her marriage with Daphnis. 

33. And now they had enough of feasting and 
holy-days in the fields, and would return to Mytilene, 
look out Chloe' s parents there, and speedily have a 
wedding on't. In the morning betime when they 
were ready to go, to Dryas they gave other three 
thousand drachmas ; to Lamo half of that land, to 
sow and mow and find him wine, and the goats 
together with the goatherds, four pair of oxen for 
the plough, winter clothes, and made his wife free. 
Then anon with a great pomp and a brave shew of 
horses and waggons, on they moved towards 
Mytilene. 

And because it was night before they čould come 
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KaT€\06vT€<f T?}ę Se iirtovar)^ o^Xoę rįOpoLo-drį 
irepl raę dvpas, dvBpa>v t yvvairc&v. oi Įiev rį> 
Aiovvao(Į)dvei avvrjhovro iralha evpovTi, tcal fia\Xov 
6p<i)VT€s to fcd\\o<; tov Aaxf>viBo<f ai Se ttį KXea- 
piarrj GVve~)(cupov clįjlcl KOĮit^ovarj Kai iralha Kai 
vvfi(Į)r)v. i^€7rXtįTT€ yap naicęivas rj X\6t), icdWos 
i/ccfrepovaa 1 TrapevSoKtfiTjdfjvat firj Svvdfievov. o\rj 
yap itcLTra 2 17 7roX^ę en-l rį> Įieipaicicp Kai rfį 
TrapOevcp, Kai eiSac/Movi^ov Įxev fjhrj tov ydfiov 
7)v%ovto Se Kai to yevoę afyov T^ę p,op<Į>fį<; evpedrj- 
vai tt\s KoprĮs 9 Kai yvvatKeę iro\\al t£>v jxeya z 
ifKovaicov rjpdaavTO deois avral iriGTevQr\vai 
firjTepeę 4 Ovyarpbę ovtcj Ka\fj<;. 

34. "Ovap Se Aiovvao^dvei įiera <j>povTtSa 
TroXKrjv eZę fiaOvv virvov KaTeveydevTi ToiovSe ylve- 
rar eSoKei raę Nu/x<£aę SelaOai TOv^EpcoToę rĮSij^ 
ttot€ airotę Karavevaai tov ydfiov tov Se ckKv- 
aavTa to Togdpiov Kai diroOeĮievov ttjv* <Į>apeTpav 
Kekevcrac T<į> Č^Lovvco^dvei, irdvTaę Touę apiaTOvę 
MvTi\r)vaic»)v defievov o-vĮnroTas, rįviKa av tov 
vaTūTov irKrjarj KpaTrjpa, totc SeiKvvetv eKaaT(p 
tcl yvcopio-fiaTa' to Se ivTevdev ąSeiv tov vfjuevaiov. 
t am a IScov Kai aKovaaę ecodev dviaTaTai, Kai 
Kekevaaę \ap,7rpav eaTiaaiv irapaaKevaaOrivat tg>v 
dirb yfję, t&v dirb 0a\dTTij<; f Kai et tl iv \ifivais 
Kai et ti iv iroTafiofc, irdvTaę Touę apicTOvs 
MvTikrjvaicov iroLeiTai avpmoTa*;. 

'flę Se tjSt] vv^ fjv Kai TreifKrįaTo <6> KpaTtįp 

1 ' displaying ' 2 pq žkivšto 3 A fidha : Uiii omits 
4 pq avrks and Įir^ripas 8 so Cour : mss ež frfy 6 A 
omits : pq irapek r^v <S> Schaef. 
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in, they escaped the citizens' gaping upon them. 
But the next day there was a throng of men and 
women at the door, these to give joys and rejoice 
with Dionysophanes who had found a son (and their 
joy was much augmented when they saw the exces- 
sive sweetness of the youth), those to exult with 
Clearista who had brought home not only a son but 
a bride too. For Chloe's beauty had struck the 
eyes of them, a beauty for its lustre beyond estima- 
tion, beyond excess by any other. In fine, the 
whole city was with child to see the young man and 
the maid, and now with loud ingeminations cried " A 
happy marriage, a blessed marriage." They prayed, 
too, the maid might find her birth as great as she 
was fair, and many of the richer ladies prayed the 
Gods they might be taken for mothers of so sweet 
a giri. 

34. Now Dionysophanes, after many solicitous 
thoughts, fell into a deep sleep, and in that had this 
vision: He thought he saw the Nymphs petition 
Cupid to grant them at length a licence for the 
wedding ; then that Love himself, his bow unbent 
and his quiver laid by, commanded him to invite the 
whole nobility of Mytilene to a feast, and when h e 
had set the last bowl, there to show the tokens to 
everyone ; and from that point commence and sing 
the Hymenaeus. When he had seen and heard 
this, up he gets as soon as day, and gave order that 
a splendid supper should be provided of all varieties, 
from the land, from the sea, from the marshes, from 
the rivers ; and had to his guests all the best of the 
Mytilenaeans. 

And when night was fallen and the last bowl 
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e£ ov cnrevhovcTiv ^pfiįj, elaKOĮiL^ei rtę irrl OTcevouę 
dpyvpov 1 depdircov ra yvapiafiara tcal irepi<į>ep(ov 
ivSefya 2 iratTiv iheiKvve. 35. r&v fiev ovv dXKwv 
iypcopLaev 3 ouSetę' M.€yafc\i]<; 84 rtę Sia yiįpas 
vararos* KaraiceiĮievos, eZSe, yvaopiaas rrdvv 
Įieya Kai veavtKov i/c/3oą' 5 " Tiva 6p& ravra ; r L 
yiyovdę įloi, dvydrptov; apa tcal <rv rj ravra 
Ttę ifldo-rao-e povą* Troiįirjv ivrv^cov ; heofiai, 
Aiovvaocfraveę, elire fioi, iroOev e%e^ę ifiov rraihvov 
yvoo pia fiara ; firj <į>6ovrj<jris Įierh Adcfrviv evpeiv rt 
/cdfie." 

Ke\eucra^Toę rov &iovvao<į>dvov<; irporepov 
€K€ivov \4yeiv rrjv e/ede&iv, 6 Meycuekrję ovSkv 
vcf)€\(bv rov rovov r^ę (Įmovus €<Į>7)' "*Hv 6\iyo<; įjloi 
#toę to rrpdrepov 7 ov yap etyov, eZę rpirįpap)(ia<; s 
Kai yop7]yia<; iįeharrdvrįaa. ore ravra fjv, 
yiverai įjlol dvydrptov. rovro rpifaiv OKvĄaas 
iv Trevlą, rovroię rolę yvco pLaĮiacrt KoaĮirjaas 
if;€07)/ca> e^Seoę ori iroXXol Kai ovray arrovhdįovaL 
irarepas yeveadai. Kai rb Įiev igeKeiro iv avrptp 
Nv/j,<Į)S)v marevūev raZę Oealv ip>ol ifkovros 
Gireppei KaS* eKdarrįv rjfiipav KkrįpovoĮiov ovk 
ejępvri. ovKert yovv oiSe 9 OvyarpLov yeveaOat 

1 so Hirsch : mss acc. } so Brunck : perh. M 8. E : 
' mss iv 5e|i$ 3 A impf. 4 The mosb honourable place 
was known as irp&ros and the least as Š<tx*tos ; the former is 
called fjffTaros here because the servant reaches it last ; the 
%oX aT0S t6tcos is for a similar reason called vararos by Plato, 
Symp. 177 e 5 pq i$6a 6 so Schaef : A /ue* : pq ju«v 
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was filled, out of which a libation is wont to be 
poured to Mercury, one of the servants came in 
with Chloe's trinkets upon a silver plate, and carry- 
ing them about towards the right hand, 1 presented 
them to every eye. 35. Of the others there was 
none that knew them. Only one Megacles, who for 
his age sate last, 2 when he saw them, knowing 
presently what they were, cried out amain with a 
youthful strong voice : " Bless me ! what is this that 
I see ? What is become of thee, my little daughter ? 
Art thou yet indeed alive ? or did some shepherd 
find thee and carry these home without'thee ? Tell 
me for God's sake, Dionysophanes, how came you by 
the monuments of my child? Envy not me the 
finding something after Daphnis." 

But Dionysophanes bidding him first relate the 
exposing of the child, he remitted nothing of his 
former tone, but thus went on : " Some years ago I 
hacL but a scanty livelihood. For I spent what I had 
on the providing of plays and shews and the fur- 
nishing out the public galleys. In this condition I 
had a daughter born. And despairing, because of 
my want, of an honourable education for her, I 
exposed her with these monumentai toys, knowing 
that even by that way many are glad to be made 
fathers. In a Nymphaeum she was laid, and left to 
the trust of the resident Goddesses. After that, I 
began to be rich, and grew richer every day, yet 
had no heir ; nor was I afterwards so fortunate as to 

7 pq rhv iep6r. xp& vov 8 Ui" ^ av *«l ^ av 9 PQ • A 
omits yovv ovZh 

1 i.e. of the guests, the reverse of the modern custom. 

2 he sat in the most honourable place, but was reached 
last. 
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irarrjp rjvTV'yrjaa* oi 0eol (bairep 1 yeKcoTa /x€ 

TToiovĮievoi vvKTcop dveipovę įjlol lin'irkpmovdiy 
8r)\ovvT€ę otl jjl€ iraripa iroirjau ttoiįaviov." 

36. 'Ave/Sorįaev 6 At,ovv<ro<Į)dv7)<; fielįov tov 
M €7 cuckeovę, Kai dvairyjhrjaa^ eladyei X.\6rjv irdvv 
# a\wę K€KO<TĮirįĮiivrįv f Kai \eyei* ft Tovto to iraiSlov 
igiOrĮKaę. ravrrįv aoi ttjv irapdevov oh irpovova 
de&v 2 ięiffpeyfrev, a>ę at£ Ad(f>VLV ifio'i. \afie ra 
yvcopia-fiaTa Kai ttjv Ovyarepa' \aį3(bv Be diroho^ 
AdcĮ>viSi vvfjL<f>r)v. dfi<Į)OT€povę i^eOijKafiev, dįi(į>o- 
Tipovę evprjKaĮiev dti<į>0T6p(*)v ijjbikrjo'e Tlavl koI 
Nu/x<£<uę Kai "Epam." iirrjvei t a \eyoĮieva 6 
MeyaKkfję, Kai ttjv yvvaiKa *V6hrjv fieTefrifiTrero 
Kai ttjv X.\6rjv iv To£ę k6\ttoi<; etye. Kai virvov 
avrov ĮLevovres e'Ckovro* Adcfrvię yap ovSevl 
&Mop,vvTO TrporjaecBai, ttjv X\6r)v, ovSe airį) rį> 
iraTpi. 

37. 'tlfiipaę Se yevoĮievrįs avvOeįievot, 7rd\iv etę 
tov dyphv rjkavvov iherjdrjaav yap tovto Adcpvię 
Kai X\6rj Įirj <Į)€povT€ę ttjv iv clgtu SiaTpifirjv. 
i&OKet KaKeivotę irotfieviKov^ Tivas avTols 
7roifįo-ai Touę ydfjbovę. i\06vT€<; oiv irapa tov 
Adp,a)va, tov t€ ApvavTa t$> Mey UK\el irpoo-iį- 
yayov Kai ttjv Nd7rrjv Tįj 'PoS^ avviaTrjo'av, xal 
Tct 7T/ooę ttjv iopTTjv TrapeaKevdįovTO Xa/i7rpo>ę. 
irapiScoKe p,kv oiv iirl* TaZę Nu/^atę ttjv XX6tjv 
6 TraTtjp, Kai ĮxeT ak\cov iroW&v erroiricrev 

1 so Hirsch. (Amyot) : mss &(rtrtp oi $co\ 2 A vvfx<pSov, 
but in view of vvp.<pr\v below, this is prob. a gloss 3 Ap 
(Amyot) fn prob. old var. : Ui i i 4 ari 
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be father but to a daughter. But the Gods, as if 
they mocked me for what I had done, sent me a 
dream which signified that a sheep should make me 
a father." 

36. Dionysophanes upon that burst out louder 
then Megacles, and sprung away into a near with- 
drawing-room, and brought in Chloe finely dressed 
as curiosity could do it. And in haste to Megacles 
" This," quoth he, " is that same daughter of thine 
that thou didst expose. This giri a sheep by a 
divine providence did nurse for thee, as a goat did 
my Daphnis. Take her tokens, take thy daughter ; 
then by all means give her to Daphnis for a bride. 
We exposed both of them, and have now found them 
both. Pan, the Nymphs, and Love himself took 
care of both." Megacles highly approved the motion, 
and commanded his wife Rhode should be sent for 
thither, and took his sweet giri to his bosom. And 
that night they lay where they were ; for Daphnis 
had sworn by all the Gods he would not let Chloe 
go, no, not to her own father. 

37. When it was day, 'twas agreed to turn again 
into the fields. For Daphnis and Chloe had im- 
petrated that, by reason of the strangeness of city 
conversation 1 to them. Besides, to the others too 
it seemed the best to make it a kind of pastoral 
wedding. Therefore coming to Lamo' s house, to 
Megacles they brought Dryas, Nape to Rhode, and 
all things were finely disposed and furnished to the 
rural celebration. Then before the statues of the 
Nymphs her father gave Chloe to Daphnis, and with 
other more precious things suspehded her tokens for 

1 way of life. 
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avaOrfĮiara ra yvcopia^ara, Kai Apvavn ras 
\enrovaas eis raę fivpias eTr\r)p<oaev. 

38. 'O Be ^Lovvao^dvrjs, evrjfiepias ovatįs, 
avTOv Trpo tov avrpov ari^aBas virearopetrev itc 
^\o)/)aę <Į>vWdBos, Kai irdvras tovs KtofirjTas 
KaraKkivas daria 7ro\vTe\cbs. irapr\oav Be 
Adficov Kai MvpTakr), Apvaę Kai Na7T7;, oi 
Aop/ccovi irpoa^Kovres, <<&i\rjTas>, oi <t>CkrįTa 
iralBes, Rpofiis 1 kol AvKaiviov ovk airrjv oiBe 
Adfiins, o vyy vdaįirjs ag tad eis. 

*Hv ovv, a>ę iv roioio-Be ov furorais, irdvra yeeop- 
yiKct Kai aypoiKa' o fiev įjBev ola aBovoi depi- 
įovres, 6 ,Bk eoKcoįrre ra eirl \r)j>o2s a/cdo/ifiara. 
<t>i\r)TČi<; iavpioe' Adfnns TjvKrjae* A/ouaę Kai 
Ad/icov d)pxv (TaVT0 ' X\or; Kai Ad<Į>vcs dXKiį\ovs 
KaTe<j>i\ovv. evefiovro Be Kai ai aiyes 7r\r)oiov 9 
&oirep Kai avral Koįvavovaat, rrjs eoprfjs. tovto 
toIs Įiev dcTTiKolę ov irdvv repirvbv fjv o Bk Ad<Į>vis 
Kai €KdXeo'€ rivas avT&v bvoįiaarl Kai <f>v\\dBa 
facopav eBa>K€ Kai Kparijoas ck t&v Kepdrcov 
KaT€<f)i\t)ae. 

39. Kai tūvtū ov totc fiovov, d\\' ecrre eįtov, 
rbv Tr\elo-Tov yjpovov TTovĮieviKov eiypv, Oeovs ae- 
fiovres Nv/Lt</>aę Kai Hava Kai "Epara, dyekas 
Bk 7rpo/3dTcov Kai aiytov ifkeioras KTrjodfjLevoi, 
fjBia'Trjv Be Tpo<f>t}V vofjbiįovres oircopav 2 Kai 
yd\a. d\\a Kai appev T€ 3 iratBiov <alyl> 

<+iA»?To$> Coraes * cf. 3. 15 2 pq plur. 3 so E: 
A omjts : pq fitv <aly\> Schaef. (Amyot) 
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offerings in the cave. Then in recognition of Dryas 
his care, they made up his number ten thousand 
drachmas. 

38. And Dionysophanes for his share, the day 
being serene, open, and fair, commanded there 
should be beds of green leaves made up before the 
very cave, and there disposed the villagers to their 
high feasting jollity. Lamo was there and Myrtale, 
Dryas and Nape, Dorco's kindred and friends, 
Philetas and his lads, Chromis and his Lycaenium. 
Nor was even Lampis absent ; for h e was pardoned 
by that beauty that he had loved. 

Therefore then, as usually when rural revellers 
are met together at a feast, nothing but georgics, 
nothing but what was rustical was there. Here one 
sang like the reapers, there another prattled it and 
flung flirts and scoffs as in the autumn from the 
press. Philetas played upon his pipes, Lampis upon 
the hautboy. Dryas and Lamo danced to them. 
Daphnis and Chloe clipped and kissed. The goats 
too were feeding by, as themselves part of that 
celebrity ; and that was not beyond measure 
pleasing to those from the city, but Daphnis calls 
up some of the goats by their names, and gives 
them boughs to browze upon from his hand, and 
catching them fast by the horns, took kisses thence. 

39. And thus they did not only then for that 
day ; but for the most part of their time held on 
still the pastoral mode, serving as their Gods the 
Nymphs, Cupid, and Pan, possessed of sheep and 
goats innumerable, and nothing for food more 
pleasant to them then apples and milk. Besides, 
they laid a son down under a goat, to take the 
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vTridrįicaVy Kai dvydrpiov yevoįievov Scvrepov olos 
e\tcvcraL drfhijv iiroirjo'av Kai eKaKeaav rbv fiev 
<Pi\o7roLfi€va, tt]v he * Ayekaiav. 1 ovtoos avrols 
Kai ravra avveyripaaev. Kai 2 to avrpov cko- 
CĮirjaav Kai elKovaę dveOeaav, Kai ĮUmįjuov elaavro 
UotĮievos w E/Oft)Toę # Kai rq> Uavl Se eSoaav avrl 
t9įs irlrvos oltcelv v€<ov, s Tlava %TpaTid>T7ĮV ovo- 
Įiacavres. 

40. 'A\\A ravra fiev varepov Kai iavdįiaaav 
Kai hrpa%av. rore Sk vvktos yevofievrję rrdvres 
airovę 7rap€7T€fjL7rov etę rov dakaįiov, oi įlgv <rv- 
pirrovres, oi he av\ovvre<; y oi he SąSaę fieyd\as 
aviojtpvres. Kai irrel Tr\rįciov fjaav r&v 0vp&v 9 
į}8ov o-K\rįpą Kai airrjvel rįj <j>a>vįj, KaOdirep rpi- 
aivais yrjv dvapprįyvvvres, ou% vpAvaiov ąSovreę. 
Ao^m 8e Kai X\6rj yvįivol avyKaraKTudivreę 
7T€pie/3aWov ak\ijXovs Kai Karefyikovv, dypvnvr)- 
aavres riję vvktos oaov ovSe y\avK€s. Kai ehpaae 
rv Aa</>wę &v avrov erraiheva-e AvKaLviov, Kai rore 
X\o*7 rrp&rov eįiaOev ori tū eirl rfję v\t)ę yevo- 
įieva f\v TratSicDV* iraiyvia. 

TEA02 AOrrOT nOIMENIKHN TXIN nEPI AA*NIN 
KAI XAOHN AE2BIAKHN AOrOI TE22APE2. 

1 so E following Amyot's emendation " Agelėe " (nol 
Agele) "qui signine prenant plaiši r aux troupeaux : " mss 
'Ayc\w 2 so E: mss olroi kol (olr. added in the belief 
that ravra meant the children) 3 A omits oIk. ve&v 
* so E y perh. an old var. : mss tcoiįicvuv (perh. from colophon) 
which Amyot either omitted or read as iraitilcov colophon : 
so A, but A6yov and \6yoi r4(T<Tapcs 
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dug, and a daughter that was born after him under 
a sheep. Him they called Philopoemen, her they 
named the fair Agelaea. And so the pastoral mode 
grew old with them. The cave they adorned 
with curious work, set up statues, built an altar of 
Cupid the Shepherd, and to Pan a fane to dwell 
instead of a pine, and called him Pan Stratiotes, 
Pan the Soldier. 

40. But this adorning of the cave, building an 
altar and a fane, and giving them their names, was 
afkerwards at tįeir opportunity. Then, when it was 
night, they all lead the bride and bridegroom to 
their chamber, some playing upon whistles and 
hautboys, some upon the obliąue pipes, some hold- 
ing great torches. And when they came near to 
the door, they fell to sing, and sang, with the 
grating harsh voices of rustics, nothing like the 
Hymenaeus, but as if they had bin singing at 
their labour with mattock and hoe. But Daphnis 
and Chloe lying together began to clip and kiss, 
sleeping no more then the birds of the night. And 
Daphnis now profited by Lycaenium's lesson ; and 
Chloe then first knew that those things that were 
done in the wood were only the sweet sports of 
children. 



FINIS 
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INTRODUCTION 



i 

The most important piece of evidence for the life 
of Parthenius is the notice of him in Suidas' 1 
Lezicon : " Parthenius, the son of Heraclides and 
Eudora (Hermippus 2 gi ves his mother's name as 
Tetha) was a native of Nicaea 3 or Myrlėa 4 : he was 
an elegiac poet and also composed in other metres. 
H e was taken as a captive by Cinna, 5 when the 

1 Suidas, living in the tenth century, composed something 
between a dictionary and an encyclopaedia, using many 
ancient and valuable materials which have long since dis- 
appeared. Justus Lipsi us described him, so f ar as his value 
to Greek scholars goes, in a happy epigram : Pecvs esf 
Suidas, sed pecus aurei velleris. 

2 Of Berytus, about the third century a. D., the aubhor of 
a work irepl r&v iv irat&el<į, SiaKa/jupdvTuv (an account of those 
disbinguished in education). 

3 In Bithynia, on the southern bank of the river Ascania, 
famous for the Council held there which condemned 
Arianism. Stephanus of Byzantium (475 2 ) definitely statės 
that Parthenius was a native of Nicaea. 

4 Originally a colony of Colophon in Hellespontine Phrygia, 
af terwards annexed to Bithynia, on the southern shore of the 
sinus Cianm : later called Apamea. 

5 If the name of Cinna is correct, it refers, not to any 
general in the war, but to the master (perhaps the father of 
the poet C. Helvius Cinna) whose slave Parthenius became. 
Hillscher suggested that for YSvva we should read K^ttcc, one 
of the Roman generals of the third Mithridatic war. 
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Romaus defeated Mithridates ; but he was spared 
because of his value as a teacher, and lived until the 
reign of Tiberius. 1 He wrote in elegiacs a poem 
called Aphrodite, 2 a Dirge on Arėte* his wife, an 
Encomium upon Arėte in three books, and many other 
works." In addition to this brief biography we have 
very little mention of Parthenius in Greek or Latin 
literature ; by far the most interesting is that quoted 
from Macrobius in frg. 30 below, to the effect that he 
was Virgil's tutor in Greek. H e knew Cornelius 
Galius well, as is clear from the dedicatory letter of 
the Love Romances, and Gailus was on terms of the 
closest intimacy with Virgil, so that there is no 
particular reason to doubt the statement of Macrobius, 
as some have done. We have a colourless allusion 
to him, as a writer who dealt in strange and out of the 
way stories and legends, in the book of Artemidorus 
on the interpretation of dreams ; and a rather 
slighting mention in Lucian/ 1 who contrasts Homer's 

1 This reckoning gives him a suspiciously long life. 
Tiberius, whether ne knew him personally or not, admired 
his writings : "hemade (Suetonius Tib. 70) likewise Greek 
poems in imitation of Euphorion, Rhianus, and Parthenius : 
in which poets being much delighted, their writings and 
image8 he dedicated in the public libraries among the ancient 
and principai authors." Suetonius reflects on the bad taste 
of Tiberius in reckoning these Alexąndrine writers as the 
equals of the classics. 

2 cf.frg. 3. 

'* Kf-frg- 1. Ali three vowels are long in this name. 
4 Quomqdo historia sit conscribenda, § 57. 
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directness of allusion with the elaborate and lengthy 
descriptions of Parthenius, Euphorion, and Calli- 
machus. 1 

II 

Parthenius, then, was known to the literary world 
of the ancients as one of the regular Alexandrine 
school of poets ; rather pedantic and obscure, and 
treating of out-of-the-way stories and the less well 
known legends of mythology ; and of these works 
of his we have fragments fairly numerous but tanta- 
lizingly small. With us, however, his claim to fame 
— if fame it can be called — rests not on his poetical 
remains, but on a single short work in prose, his Love 
Romances. This is a collection of skeleton stories, 
mostly belonging to fiction or mythology, some 
with an apocryphal claim to be historical, which 
were brought together to be used by Cornelius 
Gailus as themes for poems : they are just of the 
kind he would himself have employed, and in one 
case (No. xi = Frg. 29) he had already done so. 
The book has a double interest ; for the study of 
Greek mythology — though most of the stories are 
so far off the beaten track that they are with 

1 Some have thought that the epigram of Ėryčius (AntJi. 
PcU. vii. 377) written against Parthenius rbv Qu>ica4a, rbv eis 
rbv "O/iTipov irapotvfiffavra should in reality be referred to 
Parthenius of Nicaea : but this theory does not yet appear to 
me to be proved. c/, frg. 7, p. 352. 
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difficulty brought into line with the regular mytho- 
logical writers — and for the development of the love- 
story (mostly love unfortunate) in Greek Romance. 

III 

The Love Romances exist only in one manuscript, 
the famous Palatinus 398 ; a faesimile of a page of 
it is given at the end of Martini's edition ; in his 
critical notes will be found all the necessary records 
of manuscript error and perversity, and the best of 
the conjectures of learned men to remedy the same. 
The text of the present edition does not profess to 
follow closely the opinion of any one editor ; but I 
have been to some extent persuaded by the argu- 
ments of Mayer-G'Schrey 1 that we must not expect 
from Parthenius the observance of the rigid standards 
of classical Greek, and some grammatical usages 
will be found left in the text which would horrify a 
sehoolmaster looking over a boy's Greek Prose. In 
the fragments I have followed the numeration of 
Martini, whose collection is the fullest and most 
satisfactory. 2 

1 Parthenii Nicaeensis ąucde in fabulis amatoriis dicendi 
genus sit, Heidelberg, 1898. 

2 I have taken no account of the indication of Vossius and 
Joseph Scaliger that Parthenius wrote a Mvrrcar6s or Mv<rwr6s 
which was the Greek original of VirgiPs Moretum. Evidence 
is lacking — and we must remember Virgil's nickname of 
Parthenias. 
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IV 

Editio princeps : Basle, Froben, 1531, ed. by Janus 
Cornarius, a physician of Zwiccau. 

Among later editions of importance, mention 
should be made of those of Thomas Gale (Historiae 
poeticae scriptores antiqut), Paris, 1675 : Legrand and 
Heyne, Gottingen, 1798 : Passow (Corpus scriptorum 
eroticorum Graecorurri), Leipzig, 1824 : Meineke (Ana- 
lecta Alexandrina) y Berlin, 1843 (of great import- 
ance for the fragmente) : Hirschig (Erotici scriptores). 
Paris, Didot, 1856 (still in some ways the most con- 
venient edition) : Hercher (Erotici Scriptores Graeci), 
Leipzig, 1858 : and Martini, Leipzig, Teubner, 1902. 
The last-named is the standard and best edition : 
anyone wishing to work on the legends will find fu 11 
clues to the places where parallels may be found, 
and references to the work of various scholars on the 
subjects of them. There have been translations 
of Parthenius into French and German, but not 
previously into English. 
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nAP0ENIO2 KOPNHAIO TAA\Q XAIPEIN 

1. Ma\l<TTCL a 01 SofCCOV apflOTT€lV, KopP7]\l€ 

rd\\€, Tt)v aOpoiaiv tcov ipcoTitc&v 7ra0r)fidr€ov, 
ava\e%ajj,€VO<; d>ę ori įidXiara iv Ppa^vraToię 
a7T€<TTa\/ca. ra yctp irapd riai r&v iroirįT&v 
Keiįieva tovtcov, įitį avroreku)*; \e\eyfiiva, 1 tcara- 
vorjaeis itc rcovSe t a irkeiara* 2. avr(p re a oi 
Trapiajai efc eirrį tcal ikeyeiaę dvcuyeiv ra Įiakiara 
if; avT&v dpfioSia. firjBe 2 Sia to /ii) irapelvai 
to TrepiTTov avroU, o Brį av p&TipXV> X € *P 0V 7r€ / 3 ^ 
avT&v įvvorįOrjv oiovel yctp viroįivr)ĮiaTi(ov rpoįrov 
avra avvekef-dfieOa, Kai aoi vvvl rrjv XPV aLV 
oĮioiav, cbę eoitce, irapi^erai. 

1 MS. KeKcyĮjLtvup : correctcd by Lehrs. 

* Įxt\l* is not in the MS., but was inserted by Lehrs. 
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(JPreface) 

Parthenius to Cornelius Gallus, Greeting 

1. I thought, my dear Cornelius Gailus, that 
•to you above all men there would be something 
particularly agreeable in this collection of romances 
of love, and I have put them together and set 
them out in the shortest possible form. The 
stories, as they are found in the poets who treat 
this class of subject, are not usually related with 
sufficient simplicity ; I hope that, in the way I 
have treated them, you will have the summary of 
each : (2) and you will thus have at hand a storehouse 
from which to draw material, as may seem best to 
you, for either epic or elegiac verse. I am sure 
that ypu will not think the worse of them because they 
have not that polish of which you are yourself such 
a master : I have only put them together as aids 
to memory, and that is the sol e purpose for which 
they are meant to be of service to you. 
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A 

DEPI AYPKOY 

*H urropla vapa Nuauven* cv rį Avpjcw kcu *AxoAA«*Fia> 
*Poom» Kauru 

1 . ' ApnraaOeLarję 'Iouę rįę 'Apyeia? viro \f^rr&v, 
o irarrjp avrrję "Ira^oę įjUHrrfjpd*; re kūI ipevinjras 
a\\ovę /ca0r)/c€v, iv Be avroU Avp/cov rbv <t>op<0- 
P€<0ę, &ę fidka tto\\t)V yfjv eiriSpafuov koI 7to\\t)v 
Oakacraav TrepauoOeis, rekos, eaę 01% evpiaicev, 
direiire rį> KapArą* Kai etę phf v A/yyoę, £eSo**a>ę 
toi> "Iva^ov, ou /uz\a t* Karįei, a<Į>uc6/M€vo<; Se 
etę Kavvov irpbę Alyia\bv yapjei avrov rrjv 
Ovyarkpa T&lkefHrjv 2. (ĮmutI 1 yap rrjv KOprjv 
IBovaav rbv AvpKov elę e payra i\6eiv koI woXka 
rov rrarpbę BerjOrjvai Karaayeiv avrov 6 Be riję 
re fiaaikelaę polpav oi k ekafturrrjv drroBaa aptvos 
Kai r&v \oitt&v virapypdreov yap,/3pbv efye. 
%p6vov be 7toX\ov irpoiovros, a>ę rį> AvpK(p TralSes 
o v k, įyiyvovro, rj\6ev eU AiBvpecos, XP^ a op^vo^ 
irepl yovfję r€KV(ov Kai airęS Beatričei, b 0ebę 
rralBas <Į>vaeiv, rį av €K rov vaov ^iopiadelę itpd>rrį 

1 MS. t<paaav. Rohde saw that a present was necessary. 

1 A little-known Alexandrine poet, whose works are not 
now extant. 

2 No longer extant. In addition to the Argonautica, 
which we possess, Apollonius Rhodius wrote several epics 
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I 

The Story of Lyrcus 

From the Lyrcus o f Nicaenetus 1 and the Caunus 2 of 
Apollonius Rhodim 

1. When Io, daughter of the King of Argos, had 
been captured by brigands, her father Inachus sent 
several men to search for her and attempt to find 
her. One of these was Lyrcus the son of Phoroneus, 
who covered a vast deal of land and sea without 
finding the giri, and finally renounced the toilsome 
quest : but he was too much afraid of Inachus to 
return to Argos, and went instead to Caunus, where 
he married Hilebia, daughter of King Aegialus, (2) 
who, as the story goes, had fallen in love with Lyrcus 
as soon as she saw him, and by her instant prayers 
had persuaded her father to betroth her to him ; 
he gave him as dowry a good share of the realm 
and of the rest of the regai attributes, and accepted 
him as his son-in-law. So a considerable period 
of time passed, but Lyrcus and his wife had no 
children : and accordingly he made a journey to 
the oracle at Didyma, 8 to ask how he might 
obtain ofFspring ; and the answer was, that he 
would beget a child upon the first woman with 
whom he should have to do after leaving the 

describing the history of various towns and countries in 
which he lived at different times. The same work is 
called the Kavvov Krivis in the title of No. XI. 

3 Lit. " to the temple of Apollo at Didyma," an old town 
south of Miletus, famous for its oracle. 
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avyyivrįrav 3. 6 Be paką yeyrjOan fjireLyeTO 
irpbę rrįv yvvai/ca ireiOoĮievos kcltcl vovv avT(į> 
ftayptįo-eiv r b fiavreiov. iirel Be irkiav d(f>LK€TO eę 
Hv/3a<TTov 7r/3oę ^TaĄvkov tov Ąiovvcrov, paką 
(į)iKo<pp6va)<? i/ceivos avrov viroBe^opevo? eh irokvv 
olvov TrpoerpeyfraTO, Kai iireiBr) 7rokkį peOjį trap- 
eiTo, <TvyjcaT€tc\iv€v avTtįt 'H/itBeav ttjv Ovyarepa. 

4. t aitra Be eirolei irpoįreirva pevoę to tov XPV" 
artyplov Kai fiovkopbevoę ck Tauri)? ainį* iralBas 
yeveaOai. Bi epiBoę pevToi eyevovTO 'Poioo te Kai 
*H/M0ea ai tov XTa<Į>vkov, rię avT&v fujįdeifį 
T<į> %€V<p' ToaovToę d/ji(poT€pa<; Kariame iroOos. 

5. AvpKoę Be iiriyvovę rįj varepaią ola eBeBpaKet, 
ttjv 'YipuOeav op&v avyKaraK€KXifJL€vrjv, eBvcr<Į>6p€i 
re Kai rrokka Karefie/ufrero tov 'ŽTtfyvkov, a>ę 
airare&va yevopevov avrov' varepov Bk firjBev 
eyjtov o n iroiįj, rrepiekopevoę ttjv ^covrjv BLBcoai tjį 
k 6 py Kekevcov fįĮUrjcravTi, rį> iraiBl (frvkaTTeiv, oVctfę 
%XV yvcopiarpa, oVoV clv ū<Į>Ikoito 7r/ooę tov irarepa 
avrov eh Kavvov, Kai eįeirKevaev. 6. Alyiakbę 
Bk a>ę įaOeTO tcL re Karct to yj^GT^piov Kai ttjv 
'H/uuOeav, ffkavve T?}ę y r)? avrov. ev9a Brj ficfyv 
avveftt)? 7\v Totę re tcl AvpKov irpoaiefiepoię kūI 
rotę Ta Alyiakov <f>povovar pakiara Be* crvvepybę 
eyiveTO Ei\ey8t*7, oi yap airelirev tov AvpKov. 
fiera Be TavTa dvBpcodelę 6 eį-'U/uOeaę Kai AvpKov, 
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shrine. 3. At this he was mightily pleased, and 
began to hasten on his homeward journey back to 
his wife, sure that the prediction was going to be 
fulfilled according to his wish ; but on his voyage, 
when he arrived at Bybastus, 1 he was entertained 
by Staphylus, the son of Dionysus, who received him 
in the most friendly manner and enticed him to much 
drinking of wine, and then, when his senses were 
dulled by drunkenness, united him with his own 
daughter Hemithea, having had previous intimation of 
what the sentence of the oracle had been,and desiring 
to have descendants born of her : but actually a bitter 
strife arose betweeh Rhoeo and Hemithea, the two 
daughters of Staphylus, as to which should have 
the guest, for a great desire for him had arisen in 
the breasts of both of them. 5. On the next 
morning Lyrcus discovered the trap that his host 
had laid for him, when he saw Hemithea by his side : 
he was exceedingly angry, and upbraided Staphylus 
violently for his treacherous conduct; but finally, 
seeing that there was nothing to be done, he took 
off his beit and gave it to the giri, bidding her to 
keep it until their future offspring had come to man's 
estate, so that h e might possess a token by which h e 
might be recognised, if he should ever eome to his 
father at Caunus : and so he sailed away home. 
6. Aegialus, however, when he heard the whole story 
about the oracle and about Hemithea, banished him 
from his country ; and there was then a war of 
great length between the partisans of Lyrcus and 
those of Aegialus : Hilebia was on the side of the 
former, for she refused to repudiate her husband. 
In after years the son of Lyrcus and Hemithea, 

1 Also called Bubaeus, an old town in Caria. 
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Ba<r£\oę avTq> ovojia, ffhjOev eU rrjv Kavviav, Kai 
avrbv yvcoplcras o Avp/coę iįBrj yrjpaibę &v rjyefiova 
fca0iarrįcrt r&v <r<į>erep(ov \a£>v. 

B' 

IIEPI nOAYMHAHS 
'Ioropci &i\rĮras 'Eppįj 

1. *OBvacrev<; aKcofievos irepl Ži/cekiav Kai rrjv 
Tvpprjv&v /cal r t) v Ži/ee\&v Oakacraav, d<f>iK€ro 
7r/)oę Ato\ov eU Me\iyovviBa vrjcrov, &ę avrbv 
/carą *\eoę cro(Į)ia<; reOrpra)^ iv 7ro\\į) <f>povrCBi 
eZ%e* r d irepl T/oo/aę a\(ocriv /cal hv rponov 
avTOis ecrKeBdadrjaav ai vijęs KOfii^ofievoię airb 
riję *l\iov BieirvvOdvero, įevi^cov T€ avrbv tto\vv 
Xpovov Birjye. 2. r$ Be d pa Kai airį* fjv rj jiovt) 
rįBop,evqr 1 Ho\vĮirjkr) ydp r&v AloXcB&v *w 
ipaaOelaa avrov /cpv<f>a avvrjv. &>ę Be rouę dve- 
p,ov<; iy/ce/ckeio-pAvovę 7rapa\a/3a)V aTreir'Kevaev, tį 
/copr) (pcnypdrai riva r&v Tpai/ccbv \a<f>vpcov fyovaa 
/cal rovroię pLera 7roW&v Ba/cpvcov dXivBov[ievr). 
3. evOa 6 A?o\oę rbv puev 'OBvaaea /caiirep oi 
irapovra e/cd/ctaev, rrjv Be Jldkvpurįkrjv iv vį> 
e<r^e riaaaOat,. erv%€ Be avrrję TĮpaapuivo^ 6 
dBeKĄbę Aidoprję, oę airrjv irapaireirai re Kai 
irelOei rbv irarepa airį) avvoi/dacu. 

1 MS. fihofi4yri : corrected by Leopardus. 
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whose name was Basilus, came, when he was a 
grown man, to the Cauiiian land ; and Lyrcus, now 
an old man, recognized him as his son, and made him 
ruler over his peoples. 

II 

The Story of Polymela 

From the Hermes of Philetas. 1 

1. While Ulysses was on his wanderings round 
about Sicily, in the Etruscan and Sicilian seas, he 
arrived at the island of Meligunis, where King Aeolus 
made much of him because of the great admiration 
he had for him by reason ot his famous wisdom : 
he inąuired of him about the eapture of Troy and 
how the ships of the returning heroes were scattered, 
and he entertained him well and kept him with him 
for a long time. 2. Now, as it fell out, this stay was 
most agreeable to Ulysses, for he had fallen in love 
with Polymela, one of Aeolus's daughters, and was 
engaged in a secret intrigue with her. But after 
Ulysses had gone off with the winds shut up in a bag, 
the giri was found jealously guarding some stuffs 
from among the Trojan spoils which he had given 
her, and rolling among them with bitter tears. Aeolus 
reviled Ulysses bitterly although h e was away, and 
had the intention of exacting vengeance upon Poly- 
mela ; however, her brother Diores was in love with 
her, and both begged her off her punishment and 
persuaded his father to give her to him as his wife. 2 

1 An elegiac poet of Gos, a little later than Callimachus. 
We do not now possess his works. 

2 See Odyssey x. 7. Aeolus had six sons and six daughters, 
all of whom he married to each other. 
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r 

iiepi EYinnHS 

'Ioropci 2o<^okXt}s EvpvaA.u> 

1. Oi įiovov Be y Ohva<T€v<; irepl Atdkov if;?}- 
ĮiapreVi a\Xa Kai fiera ttjv akrjv, c&ę rovę fivrjcrr]' 
pas i<Į)6v€vcr€v, aę "Hireipov e\0a>v ^rjcrTfjpLtov 
tlv&v Žvena, rrjv Tvpifi/ia 0vyaTepa €<Į>0ecpev 
Jbviinrrįv, oę avrbv oiKeicos re vireBegaTO /cal 
fierct irdarjs irpo0vpias ej-evi^e* irals Be avrį> 
yiverai ck TavTrję Ev/oi5a\oę. 2. tovtov t] Įirjjrjp, 
eirel eU iįftrjv fj\J0ev, amoirkpnrzTai efc 'I0d/cr)v, 
avp,/36\aid Tiva Bovcra iv Be\T(p KaT€a<Į>payio-p,€va. 

TOV Be 'OSu(T<76G)ę KŪTCL TV^V TOT€ fl7) TTapOVTOS, 

Hrjve\67rrj KaraĮxa0ovaa ravra /cal aU©ę Bk 
irpoįreirvafievr] tov rf}<; KvLTnrrjs epcora, ireiBec 
tov *OBvaaea irapayevopevov, irplv rj yv&val tl 
tovtcov a>ę e^ei, /cara/CTelvai tov HivpvaXov d>ę 
eirifiovKevovTa airį). 3. /cal 'OBvp-aevę piv Bia 
to pbrj ey/cpaTTję <j>vvai p,r)Be a\\a>ę eiriei/crj*;, 
avTOfteip tov 7ratSoę eyeveTO. Kai oi pueTa tto\vv 
yjpbvov rj ToBe direipydadai irpbę T^ę auToę ūvtov 
yeveaę Tp&0el<; d/cdvOy dakaaaiaę Tpvyovoę 6T€- 

\€VTT)CT€V. 
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III 



The Story of Evippe 



From the Euryalus 1 of Sopkocles 



1. Aeolus was not the only one of his hosts to 
whom Ųlysses did wrong : but even after his wander- 
ings were over and he had slain Penelopei wooers, 
he went to Epirus to consult an oracle, 2 and there 
seduced Evippe, the daughter of Tyrimmas, who had 
received him kindly and was entertaining him 
with great cordiality; the fruit of this union was 
Euryalus. 2. When he came to man's estate, his 



tokens, by which his father would recognise him, 
sealed up in a tablet. Ulysses happened to be from 
home, and Penelope, having learned the whole 
story (she had previously been aware of his love for 
Evippe), persuaded him, before he knew the facts of 
the case, to kili Euryalus, on the pretence that he 
was engaged in a plot against him. 3. So Ulysses, as 
a punishment for his incontinence and general lack 
of moderation, became the murderer of his own son ; 
and not very long after this met his end after being 
wounded by his own ofFspring 8 with a sea-fish's 4 
prickle. 

1 No longer extant. 

3 Just possibly "by the command of an oracle." 

3 Telegonus. 

4 According to the dictionaries, a kind of j-oach with a 
spike in its tail. 




Ithaca, first giving him certain 
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A' 

IIEPI OINONHS 

'Ioropct NiKavSooę iv t<3 irtpi irovrįr&v kol Kc^aAtov 6 
TepytOios iv TocoiTcois 

1 . ' AXei; avSpoę 6 Hpidfiov fiovKdk&v Karą ttjv 
"įSrjv ripaaOrį r^ę JZefipfjvoę Ovyarpbę Olva>vrĮ<r 
\iyerai Se ravrrjv e/c rov de&v Karelo y£vi)v 
Oeairiįecv irepl rcbv fi€X\6vra>v f Kai a\\a>ę Se 
cttI crvvecrei <j>pev&v irrl Įieya SiaftefiorjaOai. 2. 
o ovv J A\e^avSpo<; airrjv ayayo/ievoę irapa rov 
Trarpbs €*ę rrjv "ISrjv, oirov avr& oi araOįiol J\aav, 
etye yvvalfca, Kai airį) <į>CkoĄ>povovįievo<; &fwve l 
ĮjLTjSafia Trpo\etyeiv, iv irepiacroripą re n/ifį a£ew 
3. 7Į Se avvievai fiev €<f>ao-K€v etę to irapbv a>ę 
Srj irdvv avrrp ip<prj* yjpovov fievroi riva yevrį- 
aeaOai, iv c5 dwa\\di;as airrjv etę rrjv Evpcoįrrįv 
irejyacayOrjaerai, Katcel irrorįdels eirl yvvaiKi £evę 
TTohepov iird^erai rofc oiicelois* 4. i^rjyelro Si, 
c!>ę Bei avrbv iv t$> 7ro\ifiq> rp&Orjvai, Kai ori 
ouSelę avrbv oloę re Žarai vyii] iroirjaai tj avrrj' 
eKaarore Se €7rc\eyofi€vrj<; avrrjs, eKelvos ovk eta 
fA€fivf)o-0ai. 

Xpovov Se irpo'iovros, eireiSrį t ¥Xevrjv eyrjfiev, 
r) fiev OIvojvtj fi€fuj)Ofi€vr) r£>v TTpayOivrtov rbv 
5 Ake^avSpov ečę Kefiprjva, oOevirep fįv yevos, 

1 A word has clearly dropped out of the text. I iusert 
&fivv€, suggested by Zangoiannes after Cobet. 

1 A poet of Colophon in the second oentury b. a 

2 Also called Cephalion (Athenaeus 393 D) of Gergitha or 
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IV 

The Story of Oenone 

From the Book of Poets of Nicander 1 and the Trojan 
History o f Cephalon 2 of Gergitha 

1. When Alexander, 3 Priam's son, was tending his 
flocks on Mount Ida, he fell in love with Oenone the 
daughter of Cebren 4 : and the story is that she was 
possessed by some divinity and foretold the future, and 
generally obtained great renown for her understanding 
and wisdom. 2. Alexander took her away from her 
father to Ida, where his pasturage was, and lived with 
her there as his wife, and he was so much in love with 
her that he would swear to her that he would never 
desert her, but would rather advance her to the 
greatest honour. 3. She however said that she 
could tell that for the moment indeed he was wholly 
in love with her, but that the time would come when 
he would cross over to Europe, and wonld there, by 
his infatuation for a foreign woman, bringthe horrors 
of war upon his kindred. 4. She also foretold that 
he must be wounded in the war, and that there 
would be nobody else, except herself, who would be 
able to cure him : but he used always to stop her, 
every time that she made mention of these matters. 

Time went on, and Alexander took Helen to wife : 
Oenone took his conduct exceedingly ill, and re- 
turned to Cebren, the author of her days : then, 

Gergis. For further particulars see Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. 
Hegesianax. Neither of these works is now extant. 

3 More usually called Paris. 

4 A river-god of the Troad. 
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airejdnprjaev 6 Be, iraprjKOvro^ rjBr) rov rrb\efiov, 
Biaro%ev6įievo<; <&iXo/crtįrri rirptoa Kerai. 5. iv 
vį> Be \a/3<i)v to rrj<; Olvdovrjs 67roę, ore e<į>aro 
avrbv rrpbs airf)<; įibvr]^ olbv re elvai ladrjvai, 
KripvKū irepLirei BerjaoĮievov, oirayę iireiftOeio-a 
a/cearjTai re avrbv Kai r&v rrapoiypĮiev&v \y0rjv 
iroirjGrįrai, are Brj /carą 0ecov $ov\rjaiv ye 
a(f)iKO/ji€va)V' 1 6. 7] Be aiOaBearepov drteKpivaro 
coę XPV Trap' *YL\evr)v avrbv ievai, KaKeivi)^ BeZ- 
adar airi) Be fiakiara rįrreiyero evOa Brj eire- 
7rvaro /c€t(T0ai airov. rov Be Kr\pvKo<; ra 
devra Trapą, rf)ę Olvdovrję darrov dTrayyelXavro<;, 
aBvfirjaas b 'A\ef;avBpo<; e%errvevaev 7. Olvoovrj 
Be, errel ve/evv iįBrj icara yfjs tceLfievov eKfiovaa 
elBęv, dv<pfio)^€ re /cal 7ro\\d Karo\o<f>vpa/j,evr) 
Bieftprjcraro eavrrjv. 

E' 

IIEPI AEYKinnOY 

K lcrTop€L 'FtpĮjLrjcridvaį Acovtiv 

1. Kev/cnriros M> 3av0lov 7ra£ę, yevoę r&v airb 
J$e\\e po<Į)6vrov, Bia<Į>ep(ov ivyyi p>d\icrra r&v 
xa0 y eavrbv ija/cei rd rrokeĮiuca. Bib rrcikvę fjv 
\oyos rrepl airov rrapd re Av/eioię /cal rotę 
TTpoaeyeai rovrot,*;, are Br) dyofievoię Kai irdv 
oriovv Bvaftepes rraa^ovciv. 2. oSto? fcard 
pbTjViv ' AfypoBLrrjs eh epcora dĄi/eofievos rr)ę 
1 So Legrand, for the MS. a<piK6įi*vov. 

1 For what may be regarded as a continuation of this story 
see No. XXXIV. 
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when the war came on, Alexander was badly wounded 
by an arrow from the bow of Philoctetes. 5. He then 
remembered Oenone's words, how he could be cured 
by her alone, and he sent a messenger to her to ask 
her to hasten to him and heal him, and to forget all 
the past, on the ground that it had all happened 
through the will of the gods. 6. She returned him 
a haughty answer, telling him h e had better go to 
Helen and ask her ; but all the same she started off 
as fast as she might to the place where she had been 
told he was lying siek, However, the messenger 
reached Alexander first, and told him Oenone's 
reply, and upon this he gave up all hope and 
breathed his last : (7) and Oenone, when she airi ved 
and found him lying on the ground already dead, 
raised a great cry and/after long and bitter mourning, 
put an end to herself. 1 

V 

The Story of Leucippus 

From the Leontium of Hermesianax 2 

1. Now Leucippus the son of Xanthius, a de- 
scendant of Bellerophon, far outshone his contem- 
poraries in strength and warlike valour. Conse- 
ąuently he was only too well known among the 
Lycians and their neighbours, who were con- 
stantly being plundered and sufFering all kinds 
of ill treatment at his hands. 2. Through the 
wrath of Aphrodite he fell in love with his own 

52 An elegiac poet of Colophon, a younger eontemporary of 
Philetas. We possess little of his works except a single long 
extract given by Athenaeus 597-599. 
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afieA^ę, T€a>ę fižv i/capTepei, olopevos pdara 
airaWa1;a<T0ai rr)ę vocrov įirel fievrot jįfiovov 
BiayevopAvov ov&e iir okiyov i\co<j)a to 7ra0oę, 

aVCLKOlVOVTat, Tįj flTĮTpl tCCU TTCiKkCL Ka0lK€T€V€, 

fjurj irepuheiv avrbv diroWvp,€Vov t el ydp avTat 
įirį avvepytjaeiev, diroa(Į>d^€LV avrbv rįireikei. T^ę 
7rapaxpVf JLa T V V iiriOvfuav <f>ap,€vr)<; rekevri]- 
ceiv, 1 pącop rjSrį yeyovev 3. dvaKcCkeaapevr) 8k 
rt)V tcoprjv cvy/cara/cTuvei rdSehcpį), kclk tovtov 
cvvrjaav ov fid\a rivd SeSoj/eoVeę, €G>ę r*ę igay- 
yeW€i T<į> /caTr)yyvrjfi€vq> Tt/v Koprįv p,vrį<TTrjpi. 6 
$€ tov re avTov irarepa irapa\aį3(bv Kai Tivaę t&v 
irpoarjKOproyv, irpoaeiai tc5 Havdicp Kai rrjv 
irpagiv Karafirjvvet, fir) Srį\S>v rovvopa tov Aev- 
KLinrov. 4. 5dv0ioę 8k 8va<į>opa>v iirl tols 7rpoarfy- 
yekp,ivoL<; iroXKrjv airovSrjv €ti0€to (fHopaaai tov 
<f>0opea, Kai 8i€K€\evaaro t$ p^vvrrj, oirore iSoi 
avvovTaę, airį) 8rjXa)aar tov 8e eTOiptoę \maKov- 
aavros Kab avriKa tov Trpecrfivrrjv iirayopuevov t<o 
0aXdpb(p i f] 7ratę, alfyvihiov yfr6<f)0v y€vr)0€vro<; t 
l€to 8id 0vp£>v, olofievrj \rjaeo~0at, tov iiriovTa' 
Kai avTtįV 6 7raT7jp v7ro\aį3a)v elvat tov <Į>0op€a 
iraTa^a^ p^a^aipą KaTaj3dXkei. 5. rr;ę 8e irepia)- 
8vvov yevopAvrję Kai dvaKpayovar)<; i o AevKiTnroę 
iiraptvvcov avTjį Kai 8id to eiciren\rjfX0ai prj irpol- 
86p,€voę oaTię fįv, KaTaKTeivei tov iraTepa. oY fjv 
aiTiav d7ro\nrobv ttjv oIkiov ©€TTa\<uę roZę 2 
avp.ftefirjKoaiv etę KprjTrjv rįyrfcraTo, KaK€L0ev 

1 The MS. has t€\€ut€h>, and Martini's correction t«A.€vt^- 
<r€iv seems the simpleat : Legrand suggested rt\4<r*tv. 

2 MS. M rois : the omission was suggested by Rohde. 
A copyist might have supposed that the dative after vyto^ai 
needed a preposition, which then fell into the wrong place. 
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sister : at first he held out, thinking that he would 
easily be rid of his trouble ; but when time went 
on and his passion did not abate at all, he told 
his mother of it, and implored her earnestly not to 
stand by and see him perish'; for he threatened that, if 
she would not help him, he would kili himself. She 
promised immediately that she would help him to 
the fulfilment of his desires, and he was at once 
much relieved : (3) she summoned the maiden to her 
presence and united her to her brother, and they 
consorted thenceforward without fear of anybody, 
until someone informed the girl's intended spouse, 
who was indeed already betrothed to her. But he, 
taking with him his father and certain of his kinsfolk, 
went to Xanthius and informed him of the matter, 
concealing the name of Leucippus. 4. Xanthius 
was greatly troubled at the news, and exerted all 
his powers to catch his daughter's seducer, and 
straitly charged the informer to let him know 
directly he saw the guilty pair together. The 
informer gladly obeyed these instructions, and had 
actually led the father to her chamber, when the 
giri jumped up at the sudden noise they made, and 
tried to escape by the door, hoping so to avoid 
being caught by whoever was coming: her father, 
thinking that she was the seducer, struck her with 
his dagger and brought her to the ground. 5. She 
cried out, being in great pain ; Leucippus ran to her 
rescue, and, in the confusion of the moment not 
recognising his adversary, gave his father his death- 
blow. For this crime he had to leave his home : he 
put himself at the head of a party of Thessalians who 
had united to invade Crete, and after being driven 
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ilįekaOeię viro t&v irpoaoiK(ov efc ttjv 'Et<Į>€<riav 
asf)LtC€TO, evOa ftcopLov (S/crjae to Kprjnvcuov 
eiTLKkrįdev. 6. tov Be AevKi7nrov tovtov \eyerai 
Ttjv MavSpo\vTov OvyaTepa AevKO<f)pvr)v epacrOei- 
aav irpoBovvai ttjv nrokiv TOtę iro\epioi<; $ &v 
€Tvyxavev rįyovĮjLevos 6 Aev/cnriroę, ekofievav avTov 
kūtcl deoirpoįriov t&v BeKaTevO Svtojv itc <l>ep&v vir 
y AZp,rjTOv} 

S' 

nEPI nAAAHNHS 

'icrroptL ©cayenyę 2 Kai 'Hyrjcrnnros cv UaWrįviaKoi<; 

1. AeyeTai Kai %[0cova, tov 'OBoįi&vt&v fiaai- 
\ea, yevvrjaai OvyaTepa HaKkiįvrjv, Ka\r\v re 
Kai iirljęapiv, Kai Bia tovto eirl TrXeiaTov X a) PV~ 
erai /c\eoę aur^ę, (frončiv T€ fivrjo-Trjpaę ov fiovov 
oltt avTrjS ®pą,K7]s, d\\d Kai cti irpoacoOev Tivaę, 
anrb T€ 'I\Xu/)tSoę Kai 8 t&v €7rl TavdiBos 
ttotūįiov KaT(pKrjĮjLev(ov 2. tov Bk ŽiOava irp&Tov 
puev Ke\ev€iv rouę a<j>iKvovjJLivov<; fiVTjaTrįpas irpb? 
P'Cu^v levai ttjv Koprjv tyovTa, ei Be f]TT(ov <Į>aveir), 
Teuvdvai, tovto) t€ T<į> Tpoircp irdvv avyyovs 
dvrjprjKei. 3. /icto, Be, cS>ę a\)Tov t€ f) ifKei&v 

1 The events of the last part of this story are referred to 
in two inseriptions published by 0. Kern, Die Grūndunga- 
geschichte von Magnesia am Maiandros, p. 7 sqq. They are 
too long to set out here, but are reprinted in the preface to 
Sakolowski's edition of Parthenius. 

2 MS. Aioytvris. The correction is made from Stephanus 
of Byzantium. 

3 Kai is not in the MS. , but was supplied by Cornarius. 
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thence by the inhabitants of the island, repaired to 
the country near Ephesus, where hc colonised a tract 
of land which gained the name of Cretinaeum. 6. It 
is further told of Leucippus that, by the advice of 
an oracle, he was chosen as leader by a colony of 
one in ten 1 sent out from Pherae by Admetus, 2 and 
that, when he was besieging a city, Leucophrye the 
daughter of Mandrolytus fell in love with him, and 
betrayed the town to her father's enemies. 



From Theagenes 3 and the Palleniaca of Hegesippus* 

1. The story is told that Pallene was the daughter of . 
Sithon, king of the Odomanti, 5 and was so beautiful 
and charming that the fame of her went far abroad, 
and she was sought in marriage by wooers not only 
from Thrace, but from still more distant parts, such 
as from Illyria and those who lived on the banks of 
the river Tanais. 2. At first Sithon challenged all 
who came to woo her to fight with him for the giri, 
with the penalty of death in case of defeat, and in 
this matter caused the destruction of a considerable 
number. 3. But later on, when his vigour began to 

1 A remedy for over-population. One man in ten was sent 



out to found a colony elsewhere. 

2 The husband of the famous Alcestis. 

3 An early logographer and grammariąn. This story may 
well come from the MaK€$oviKa we know him to have written. 

4 Of Mečy berną, probably in the third centūry B. c. For 
a full discussion of his work and date see Pauly-Wissowa, 8. v. 

5 A people living on the lower Strymon in north-eastern 
Macedonia. 



VI 



The Story of Pallene 
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4<r%uę €7riX€\oL7T€i, eyvcoaro re avT<p ttįv Koprįv 
apfioaaaOai, Bvo pvrjaTfjpaę d<į>iyp£vov<;, Apvavrd 
re Kai K\€?toj>, i/ei\€vev, aO\ov irpoKeipievov 7779 
tco pys, a,Wiį\oi<; Biapid^eordai* Kai tov Įiev 
T€0vdvai, tov Be* Trepiyevopuevov tyįv tb ĮUacrCkeiav 
Kai ttjv iratBa €%eti>. 4. Tr}ę Bk d<jxopiafi€vr)^ 
rjfiepaę irapovarj^, 17 HaXkiįvrį (eri/ve ydp i paura 
tov KKcltov) irdvv oppcbBei irepl ūvtov* Kai 
ar\p,r\vai pev oi k ero\/xa Tivl t&v dp,<į> avTrįv, 
Sdtcpva Be 7ro\Xa KaTG^elTO t&v irapei&v 'avTtįę, 
6&)ę ot€ Tpofevę avTrjs irpeor^vT7j<; dvairvvOavo- 
pevoę Kai eTTiyvovę to irdOoę, Tjj puev dappeiv 
TrapeKeKevaaTO, ci>ę į ĮUovkeTai, TavTy tov irpdy- 
/-taroę ^(oprfaovro^. airoę Be Kpv<f>a virep^eTai 
tov rptioypv tov ApvavToę, Kai avT<p xpvabv 
7ro\vv oprikoyrjaas ireiOei Bia t&v dpfiaTtjy&v 
Tpo%&v p,rj Bielvai Taę irepovaę* 5. evda Brj a>ę eę 
p,dyr\v e^rjecrav Kai ffKavvev o Ayovaę iirl tov 
K\eiTov, Kai oi Tpo%ol Trepieppvrjo-av ai)T(į> t&v 
dppbaTcov, Kai oi/tg)? TteaovTa ūvtov eTriBpapitov 6 
K\etroę dvaipei, 6. alcOopevoę Bi 6 %i0a>v tov 
Te ŠpcoTa Kai ttjv eTnfiovkrjv t% OvyaTpos, pd\a 
p,eyd\rjv Trvpdv vrjcra<z Kai einOels tov ApvavTa, 
oloę re rjv 1 eTTia<j)d^eiv Kai ttjv HaXK į qvrįv. 
<Į>avrdapaTO<; Be Oeiov yevopuevov Kai €^ą7nvaiw 
vBaToę ei; oipavov iroWov KaTappayevros, 
p,eTeyv(o T€ Kai ydpois dpeadp,€vo<; tov irapovTa 
%pcįK&v opuCkov, i(Į>irjcrt rę> K\€tTę> ttjv Koprjv 
ayeadai. 

1 The first hand of the MS. has something li k e olrrtoaiv 
ixi<r<pd^€iv. The reading given, which is due to Martini, 
seems the simplest correction, but there have been several 
other proposals for emending the text. 
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fail him, he realised that he must find her a husband, 
and when two suitors came, Dryas and Clitus, he 
arranged that they should fight one another with 
the giri as the prize of victory ; the vanquished was 
to be killed, while the survivor was to have both her 
and the kingship. 4. When the day appointed for 
the battle arrived, Pallene (who had fallen deeply in 
love with Clitus) was terribly afraid for him : she 
dared not tell what she f eit to any of her companions, 
but tears- coursed down and down over her cheeks 
until her old tutor 1 realised the statė of aftairs, and, 
after he had become aware ©f her passion, encouraged 
her to be of good cheer, as all would come about 
according to her desires : and he went off and 
suborned the chariot-driver of Dryas, indueing him, 
by the promise of a heavy bribe, to leave undone the 
pins of his chariot-wheels. 5. In due course the com- 
batants came out to fight : Dryas charged Clitus, but 
the wheels of his chariot came off, and Clitus ran 
upon him as he fell and put an end to him. 6. 
Sithon came to know of his daughter's love and of 
the stratagem that had been employed ; and he 
constructed a huge pyre, and, setting the body ot 
Dryas upon it, proposed to slay Pallene at the same 
time 2 ; but a heaven-sent prodigy occurred, a tre- 
mendous shower bursting suddenly from the sky, so 
that he altered his intention and, deciding to give 
pleasure by the celebration of a marriage to the 
great concourse of Thracians who were there, allowed 
Clitus to take the girioto wife. 

1 Literally, a male nurse. c/. "VVeigalTs Cleopatra (1914), 
p. 104. We have no exact equivalent in English. 

2 Pre8umably as an offering to the shade of Dryas, for 
whose death Pallene had been responsible. 
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IIEPI inrTAPINOY 

*I(TTopct <J>aviaę 6 'Epccrioę 

1. 'Ey Bk tt) *\Ta\fj 'Hpa/ckeią 7raiBb<; Bia<j)6pov 
ttjv oyfriv (^\inraptvo^ rjv avrį> ovoįio) t&v irdvv 
BoicLįmov, y KvTi\e<ov fjpdaOr}' oę iro\Xa. Įi7)X av &- 
fievos ovSa/juįj BvvaToę tįv avrbv dpfioaaaffai, irepl 
Be yvfivdcria BiaTplfiovfi 7ro\\ct t& iraiBl irpoa- 
pveh €<Į>rj roaovTOV avTov irodov e^etv, &are 
irdvra irovov av T\fjvai, 1 k ai o tl Av įcekevoi 
firįhevbę avrbv aįiaprrįaeaOaL 2. 6 Be apa 
/ca,T€ipa>V€v6fi€V0<; irpoaera^ev avTq>, diro tivos 
ipvfjuvov yjapLov, b /juoKicttū i^povpeiro viro tov 
t&v 'HpaKKecor&v rvpdvpov, tov KcoBcova fcarafco- 
fiiaat, ireidofievos firj av ttotc Tekecreiv avTov 
TovBe tov a6\ov. 'AvTtXea>v Be Kpv<Į>a to <Į>povpiov 
virekOodv Kai \oxv<raę tov <f>v\a/ea tov tccbBcovos 
tcara/caiver /cal eiretBrj d^>L/c€TO irpbę to įieipdiciov 
iiriTekecras ttjv viroa^eariv, iv iro\\rj avT<p evvoią 
eyevero, /cal e/c TovBe fid\iaTa a\\į\ovę i(Į>c\ovv. 
3. €7rel Be 6 Tvpavvoę T^ę &pas ey\l)(€TO tov 
TraiBbę /cal oloę Te Jįv ūvtov /3lcl ayecrffai, Bvcrava- 
o"X€TT]aa<; 6 'Avrčke&v e/ceCva) fiev irape/cehevcraTO 
/jurj dvTikeyovTa /civBvveveiv, aČToę Bk oi/co0ev 

1 Meineke's correction for the MS. kvar\9ivai. 
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VII 

The Story o f Hipparinus 

From Phanias 1 of Eresus 2 

1. In the Italian city of Heraclea there liveda boy 
of surpassing beauty — Hipparinus was his name — and 
of noble parentage. Hipparinus was gi'eatly belo ved 
by one Antileon, who tried every means but could 
never get him to look kindly upon him. H e was 
always by the lad's side in the wrestling-schools, and 
he said that he loved him so dearly that he would 
undertake any labour for him, and if he cared to 
give him any command, he should not come short 
of its fulfilment in the slightest degree. 2. Hipparinus, 
not intending his words to be taken seriously, bade 
him bring away the bell from a strong-room over 
which a very close guard was kept by the tyrant of 
Heraclea,imagining that Antileon would'never be able 
to perform this task. But Antileon privily entered 
the castle, surprised and killed the warder, and then 
returned to the boy after fulfilling his behest. This 
raised him greatly in his afFections, and from that 
time forward they lived in the closest honds of 
mutual love. 3. Later on the tyrant himself was 
greatly struck by the boy's beauty, and seemed likely 
to take him by force. At this Antileon was greatly 
enraged ; h e urged Hipparinus not to endanger his 
life by a refusal, and then, watching for the moment 
when the tyrant was leaving his palace, sprang upon 

1 A Peripatetic philosopher, perhaps a pupil of Aristotle. 
Athenaeus tells us that he wrote a book on " how tyrants 
met their ends," from which this story is doubtless taken. 

2 In Lesbo*. 
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e^iovra rov rvpavvov TTpoaBpafMov aveikev 4. Kai 
tovto Bpdaaę Bpofitp tero Kai Bie<Į>vy€V av, €i jjlt) 
irpoftaTOię avvBeBe^ievoi^ apĄutrsaav ifteipcoOrį. 
Btb rf)? 7ro\€ft)ę etę rdp^alov cLTro/cūTCMTTcio'Tję, 
afi<Į>OTepots Trapiu ro£ę e Jlpa/c\€(OTaL<; €T€0rj<rav 
el/coveę yakicai, Kai voįios iypd<f)i], firjBeva i\av- 
vecv tov \ot7TOv 7Tp6/3aTa avvBeBeįieva. 

H' 

IIEPI HPinnHS 

'Ioropci ^ApKTToBrjfJLOs 6 NWact>ę iv a 'Icrropmv irtpl tov- 
todv, irkrjv oTt ra 6v6/xara viraXXdTT€L, avrl 'HpiTnrrjs 
Kak&v JZvOvfiiav, rov Be flap/Sapov Kavdpav 

1. r/ Ore Be oi Ta\drai KareBpafiov rrjv *Ia>viav 
Kai raę 7ro\eję iiropOovv, iv MikyTcp ©eoyto- 
<f)opic0V ovrcov Kai avvr}0poi<T Įievonv yvvaiK&v iv r& 
t€pą> b @paxi> tj)? 7ro\ea>ę airi^ei, aTro<ma<jOkv ri 
/lipo? tov ftapfiapiKov Btrj\0ev e£ę ttjv Mi\rjauip 
Kai H-airivaiais €7nBpa/ibv avei\€V -raę yvvaiKaę. 
2. ev6a Bi) r^ę Įiev ippvo'avro, tto\v dpyvpiov re 

1 The whole story is a close parallel to that of the end of 
Pisistratid rule in Athens brought about by Harmodius and 
Aristogiton. 

2 A grammarian and rhetorician, who paid a visit of eome 
length to Rome, and died about 50-40 b. c. The title given 
tb his work by Parthenius (Itrroptai irtpl rovr»v) is ambiguous : 
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him and killed him. 4. As soon as he had done the 
deed, he fled, running ; and h e would have raade 
good his escape if he had not fallen into the midst of 
a flock of sheep tied together, and so been caught and 
killed. When the city regained its ancient constitu- 
tion, the people of Heraclea set up bronze statues to 
both of them, 1 and a law was passed that in future 
no one should drive sheep tied together. 



VIII 

The Story of Herippe 

From the first book o f the Stories of Aristodemus 2 of 
Nysa : but he there aliers the names, calling the 
rvornan Euthymia instead of Herippe, and giving the 
barbarian the name of Cavaras 8 

1. Dūrino the invasion of Ionia by the Gauls 4 and 
the devastation by them of the Ionian cities, it 
happened that on one occasion at Miletus, the feast 
of the Thesmophoria 5 was taking place, and the 
women of the city were congregated in the temple a 
little way outside the town. At that time a part of 
the barbarian army had become separated from the 
main body and had entered the territory of Miletus ; 
and there, by a sudden raid, it carried off the women. 
2. Some of them were ransomed for large sums of 

but it appears that he must have collected a series of love- 
stories not unlike those of Parthenius' own. 

3 This may be a gentile name. . The Cavares were a people 
of Gailia Narbone'nsis. 4 About b. c. 275. 

5 A festivai, celebrated oy women, in honour of Demeter 
and Proserpine. 
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Kai xpvatov dvriBovres, rw& Be, r&v Bapfidpav 
avraię olK€cco0ivra>v 9 airrjyjdrįaav, iv Bk aitrai? 
Kai 'Hpiinrfį, yvvrj 17 Sdvaov, dvBpbę iv MiKtfrtp 
irdvv BoKLfiov yevovę re rov 7rpdorov, iraiBiov 
airokiirovaa Bieres. 

3. Tavrrję iroXvv ttoOov €%g>i> o Sdvffoę i^rjpyvpi- 
aaro pApos r&v virapyjidrcov, Kai KaraaKevaad- 
fievos %/>wrot/ę Biaftikiovę 1 to fiev rrp&rov eh 
*\rdkiav iirepai(i)9rį' evrevOev Be viro IBiogevcov 
riv&v KOĮJLt,ę6p£Vos ck Maco'a'kLav dfyiKvelrai 
KaKelOev ek rrjv Kekrucyv 4. Kai irpoae\6(0V rįj 
olkLcį, ev9a avrov avvrjv fį yvvrj dvBpl r&v pakiara 
irapcu KęA/roZę Bo^a^ofievcov, viroBo^ri^ iBetro 
rvyelv. r&v Be Bia <į>CKo^evLav eroiĮMos avrbv 
vTroBe^afjLevcov, elaeKfimv opa rrįv yvvaiKa, Kai 
avrbv iKelvrj r<o %elpe apxf>il3a\ov<ra fid\a 
(Į)L\o<pp6v(os irpoarįydyero. 5. irapay^pr\pxL Be rov 
Ke\rov iraęayevofievov, Bie^rjX0ev avr<į> rrįv re 
a\rjv rdvBpoę fj 'tLptmrrj, Kai coę avrrjs eveKa 2 
f\Koi \vrpa KaraBrjaofjievotr 6 Bž Tjydadr) T?)ę 
yĮrvftfję rov SdvOov, Kai avriKa avvovaiav iroirį- 
adpievos r&v p&kiara irpocrįKovrtov, e^evi^ev 
avrov rrapareLvovros Be rov rrorov, rrjv yvvaiKa 
avyKaraK\Lvet avrį* Kai BC ep/irjvecoę iirvvOdvero, 
nrfkUrjv ovaiav etrj K€Krrj/ievo^ rrjv avpjiraaav 
rov Be efc dpiOphv ypd(dv ^vo^&v <į>r]aavro^, 6 
/3dj)/3apo?* e/ę reaaapa piprĮ Karavepčiv avrbv 
€KeXev€ f Kai rct p,ev rpia vire^aipelcrdai avrį>, 
yvvaiKL, rraiBitp, rb Bk reraprov aTTo\evrreiv 
amoiva rrfc yvvaiKoę. 

1 A correction by Passow from the M S. x*Afov*. 

~ The MS. has koI Ąkoi. The omission was proposed by Bast. 
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silver and gold, but there were others to whom the 
barbarians became closely attached, and these were 
carried away : among these latter was one Herippe, 
the wife of Xanthus, a man of high repute and of 
noble birth among the men of Miletus, and she left 
behind her a child two years old. 

3. Xanthus felt her loss so deeply that he turned a 
part of his best possessions into money and, furnished 
with two thousand pieces of gold, first crossed to Italy : 
h e was there furthered by private friends and went 011 
to Marseilles, and thence into the country of the Celts ; 
(4) and finally, reaching the house where Herippe 
lived as the wife of one of the chief men of that 
nation, he asked to be taken in. The Celts received 
him with the utmost hospitality : on entering the 
house he saw his wife, and she, tiinging her arms 
about his neck, welcomed him with all the marks of 
affection. 5. Immediately the Celt appeared, Herippe 
related to him her husband's journeyings, and how he 
had come to pay a ransom for her. H e was delighted 
at the devotion of Xanthus, and, calling together 
his nearest relations to a banquet, entertained him 
warmly ; and when they had drunk deep, placed 
his wife by his side, and asked him through an in- 
terpreter how great was his whole fortune. "It 
amounts to a thousand pieces of gold," said Xanthus ; 
and the barbarian then bade him divide it into 
four parts — one each for himself, his wife, and his 
child, and the fourth to be left for the woman's 
ransom. 
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6. f flę Bž eę fcolrov r ore direrpdirero, 7roWa 
Kar€fi€fi<f>€To rov HdvOov r) yvvrj Bca to jir) eypvra 
roaovro yjpvviov viro^^k^Oai rį> /3ap/3dp<p, kivBv- 
vevaeiv re avrov, ei firj i/JLTreBcoaeie rrjv eirayye'kiav 
7. rov Bk <į>rjaavro^ iv ratę KprjirlaL r&v iraiBcov 
Kai a\\ov<; rivaę %Aiouę ^pvtjovs /c€tcpv<Į>0cu Bia 

TO fJLTJ i\TTL^€lV €7Tl€t,fcfj TIVŪ fidpftapOV KaraKrj- 

'sfrea'Oait Berjaeiv Be tto\X(ov Xvrp(ov, fj yvvrj rrj 
varepaią rį> Ke\rą> Karajirjvvei to TfKrjOos toO 
yjpvaov kol irapeKe\evero Kreivai rov Bdvdov, 
<Į>d<TKov(Ta 7ro\v ĮiaKkov aipeicrOac avrov riję re 
Trarp'iBos Kai rov iraiBLov, rov fiev yap HdvOov 
iravrairaaiv diToarvyelv. 8. r<į> Be dpa oi 7r/9oę 
fjBovfjs r)v ra y&ydevra* iv vq> Be el)(e v &vrrjv 
riaaaOai. iireiBrj Be 6 BdvOoę iffTrovBaįev 
dnievai, fid\a <f>Cko<į> povas irpovireĮiirev 6 KeAroę 
eirayS/ievos Kai rrjv 9 Hpiirirr)v a>ę Be eirl Touę 
opovę rrj? Ke\r&v %a>/oaę d<į>LKovro, OvcLav 6 
fidpftapoę e<Į>rj re\eaai fšovKecdai nrplv airoiis dir 
d\Xrj\(ov ^eopiaūrjvar 9. Kai KOfiio'Oevros iepeiov, 
rrjv *Y{piinrrjv eKekevev dvrCKa^kaOai* rfję Be 
Kara&xovar)<;, a>ę Kai ak\ore avvrjOe? airį), 
iiravareivaĮievos r o |^<£oę KaOiKvelrai Kai rrjv 
K€<Į>a\rjv avrrję d<f)aipe2, rq> re tldvd(į> irapeKe- 
\evero firj Bva<į>opeiv, e^ayyet\a<; rrjv eiri^ovKrjv 
avrr)<; 9 eirerpeire re to ^pvaiov dirav Kopi^eiv 
airį*. 
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6. After he had retired to his chamber, Herippe 
upbraided Xanthus vehemently for promising the 
barbarian this great sum of money which he did not 
possess, and told him that he would be in a position' 
of extreme jeopardy if he did not fulfil his promise : 
(7) to which Xanthus replied that he even had 
another thousand gold pieces which had been hidden 
in the soles of his servants' boots, seeing that he 
could scarcely have hoped to find so reasonable a 
barbarian, and would have been likely to need an 
enormous ransom for her. The next day she went 
to the Celt and informed him of the amount of 
money which Xanthus had in his possession, advising 
him to put him to death : she added that she pre- 
ferred hi#n, the Celt, far above both her native 
country and her child, and, as for Xanthus, that she 
utterly abhorred him. 8. Her tale was far from 
pleasing to the Celt, and he decided to punish her : 
and so, when Xanthus was anxious to be going, he 
most amiably accompanied him for the first part of 
his journey, taking Herippe with them ; and when 
they arrived at the limit of the Celts' territory, he 
announced that he wished to perform a sacrifice 
before they separated from one another. 9. The 
vietini was brought up, and he bade Herippe 
hold it: she did so, as she had been aceustomed 
to do on previous occasions, and he then drew 
his sword, struck with it, and eut off her head. 
He then explained her treachery to Xanthus, tell- 
ing him not to take in bad part what h e had don e, 
and gave him all the money to take away with 
him. 
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& 

IIEPI nOAYKPITHS 

'H icrropta avrrį k\ri<į>0rį čk rrjs o! 9 AvSp(a , Kov 'Naįui.K&v 
ypa<f>€i Trcpl avrrjs Kai ®€o<£oaoToę iv tw 8' t<ov 1 
Upbs Tovę Kcupovs 

1. Ka0* bv 8e ypbvov iirl Naftovę Mik^aioi 
avve/Srja-av avv iirucovpoię Kai reiyęoę irpo riję 
7ro\ea>ę ivoLKohofirįaaĮievoi rrjv re X co P av ^re/i^oi/ 
kol KaOeipįavreę rovę Na$ot/ę i<Į>povpovv, Tore 
irapOevos air6\ec(f>0€i(ra tcara rtva oaiyuova iv 
&rįki<p iepcį>> b ifKrjaiov rfjs 7ro\€Ct>ę /celrai, (IIoXu- 
KpLrrį ovofia airį) rov r&v ^pvdpcdcjv^^yefjiova 
AtoyvrjTov elkev, $ę olrceLav hvvajuv eyjav avv- 
epayei tovs MikrįffloLę. 2. 7ro\\ę> Z\ avve^ofievoę 
7r66<į> htcireĮiirero irpos avTrjV ov yhp hrj ye 
OefiLTOv fįv itckriv ovaav iv r<j> lepį> į3idį€c0cw rj 
ecaę įjAv tivo? ov irpoaiero rovę *irapayivo- 
pAvovs* iirel fiimoi tto\vs ivirceiTO, ovtc etyrį 
TreiaOrjaeaOai airį), el fir) ofioaeiev virųperrĮaeiv 
avrrj o re &v j3ov\r}0į). 3. o Sk Aioyvrįroę, ovSev 
vTTOTOTrrjGas roiovSe, fiaka trpoOvįm*; &ĮLoaev 
"Apre/juv ^apiuaBai airį) o n &v irpocupr\Tai % 

1 This t«v is not in the MS.,. but was supplied by 
Legrand. 



1 The story is somewhat differently told by Plutarch in 
No. 17 of his treatise On the Virtues of Women : he makes 
Polycrite a captive in the hands of Diognetus, and she de- 
ceives him, instead of persuading him to treachery, by the 
stratagem of the loaves. Plutarch also makes Diognetus 
taken prisoner by the Nasians, and his life is saved by Poly- 
crite's prayers. It is clear from his text that there were 
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IX 

The Story of Polycrite 1 

From the /irsi book of the Naxiaca of Andriscus 2 ; and 
the story is also relaied by Theophrasins 3 in thefonrth 
book of his Political History 

1. Once the men of Miletus made an expedition 
against the Naxians with strong allies ; they built a 
wall round their city, ravaged their country, and 
blockaded them fast. By the providence of some 
god, a maiden named Polycrite had been left in the 
temple of the Delian goddess 4 near the city : and 
she captured by her beauty the love of Diognetus, 
the leader of the Erythraeans, who was fighting on 
the side of the Milesians at the head of his own 
forces. 2. Constrained by the strength of his desire, 
he kept sending messages to her (for it would have 
been impiety to ravish her by force in the very 
shrine) ; at first she would not listen to his envoys, 
but when she saw his persistence she said that she 
would never consent unless he swore to accomplish 
whatever wish she might express. 3. Diognetus 
had no suspicion of what she was going to exact, 
and eagerly swore by Artemis that he would 

several versions of the story, one of which he ascribes to 
Aristotle. ** 

2 Little is known of Andriscus beyond this reference. He 
was probably a Peripatetic philosopher and historian of the 
third or second century b. c. 

3 The famou&pupil and successor of Aristotle. This work, 
of which the fuil title was icoKnitch irpbs rovs icaipots, was a 
survey of politics as seen in historical events. 

4 I am a little doubtful as to this translation. As Polycrite 
made Diognetus swear by Artemis, it is at least possible that 
she was in a temple of Artemis. 
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KaTOfioaafievov Bk bceLvov, \afšop£vr\ 1 rrj^ ^eipbs 
avrov r) ilokvfcpiTT) įiipvrjGKerai rrepl irpoBoaias 
rov yfcopiov, kol 7ro\\a KaOiKerevei avrr\v re 
oiKreipeiv Kai raę avįi<į>opa<; r?)ę 7ro\ea>ę. 4. o 
Aioyvrjros aKovoaę rov \6yov e/cToę re iyevero 
avrov Kai arraadpsvo^ rrjv įidyaipav &pp,rjae 
BiepydaaaOai rrjv Koprjv. iv v& įievroi \a/3a>v 
to evyvco/nov avTrjs Kai a/na vtt eptoros Kparov- 
pevoę, eBei ydp, a>ę coikc, Kai Na£ioię fi€raį3o\r)V 
yeveaOai r&v 7rapovrcov kūk&v, r ore fiev ovBev 
drreKpivaro, fiovkevoįievos r i rroiTjreov eirj* r į Sk 
verrepaią Kaūco/jLokoyiįaaTO rrpoBdaaeiv. 

5. Kai iv tg3 Btj to*? Miktycioię eoprr) p£ra rpirrjv 
rjfx€pav %apyrj\ia ingei, iv į iro\vv re aKparov eia- 
<f>opovvrai Kai ra rr\eiarov aįia KaravdbJLaKOvai* 
tot€ rrapeaKeva^ero irpoBiBovai to yjapiov. Kai 
eiOecoę Bid T^ę Tlo\vKpirrj^ ivdepevos eU aprov 
l±o\vĮ3Bivr}v iTTiGTo\r)V emGriXKei 2 TOię d.Be\<Į>ois 
avrrję (irvy^avov Be d pa rfję 7ro\ea>ę r/yefjioves ovroi) 
07r<»ę €tę €K€ivrjv Ttfv vvKra 7rapa<TK€uacrd/jL€voi 
ijKcoa-iv arjpeiov Be airoię dvac^aeiv auToę e<f>f) 
Xa/jt,7TTrjpa. 6. Kai rj Ho\vKpir7) Be rį> Kopltpvri 
tov aprov <Į>pdęeiv €Ke\€ve TOię aBe\<Į>ois firj 
ivBąiaaOrjvai, 3 eoę Tiję 7r/)afea>ę €7rl ri\o<> ayd'ĄGO- 
/jievrjs, ei p,rj eKelvoi ivBoiaaOeiev. tov Bk ayyekov 
Ta^eaję eZę ttįv ttoKlv iX66vro^ f Ho\vK\f}<;, o t f)? 
YIokvKpirrję dBe\<Į>6<i, iv 7ro\\į) <į>povriBi eyivero, 

1 The MS. has koI \a8ofxevri> which can hardly stand. It 
is a pity that KaratoHofitPii, the obvious correction, does not 
seem to be used in this sense. 

2 Some verb is needed, and Legrand's ^xi<rr4\\(i is paheo- 
graphically not improbable. 

3 Pa880w's correction for tvSoiaadai. 
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perform her every behest : and after he had taken 
the oath, Polycrite seized his hand and claimed that 
he should betray the blockade, beseeching him 
vehemehtly to take pity upon her and the sorrows of 
her country. 4. When Diognetus heard her reąuest, 
he became quite beside himself, and, drawing his 
sword, was near putting an end to her. But when, 
however, he came to ponder upon her patriotism, 
being at the same time mastered by his passion, — 
for it was appointed, it seems, that the Naxians should 
be relieved of the troubles that beset them — for the 
moment h e returned no answer, taking time to 
consider his course of action, and on the morrow 
consented to the betrayal. 

5. Meanwhile, three days later, came the Mile- 
sians' celebration of the Thargelia 1 — a time when 
they indulge in a deal of strong wine and make 
merry with very little regard to the cost; and 
h e decided to take advantage of this for the 
occasion of his treachery. H e then and there 
jenclosed a letter, written on a tablet of lead, in 
a loaf of bread, and sent it to Polycrite's brothers, 
who chanced to be the citizens' generals, in which 
he bade them get ready and join him that very 
night ; and he said that he would give them the 
necessary direction by holding u p a light : (6) and 
Polycrite instructed the bearer of the loaf to tell her 
brothers not to hesitate ; for if they acted without hesi- 
tation the business would be brought to a successful 
end. When the messenger had arrived in the city, 
Polydes, Polycrite's brother, was in the deepest 

1 A f esti vai of Apollo and Artemis, held at Athens in the 
early summer. 
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eire ireiadeLr) toU iireaTak^ivo^, eXre p,rę 
7. re\oę Si; a>ę iSotcei iraai TreLOeaOai, Kai pdį 
€7rrj\0ev iv rj TrpoaejiraKTO iraai irapayiveadai, 
TTo\\a KarevįdfjLevoi rofc Oeolę, Seftopivayv 
avrovs t&v afjL<Į>l AioyvrjTOv, iairitnovaiv e/ę to 
T€i%oę t&v MikrjiTLcov, oi įikv riveę /carą rfjv 
avepy/ievrjv irvKiha, oi oe Kai to T6?%oę V7rep€\- 
06vt6<;, dOpooi tc ez/roę yevofievoi /eaT€/ccuvov rouę 
Mikrjaiovę* 8. evOa Brj kclt ayvoiav dirodvrjaKec 
Kai AioyvrjToę. tj) Be iiriovarį oi Ndgioi ttoptcs 
tto\vv irodov etyov tkdcraadai 1 tt)v Koprjv Kai oi 
pAv Tiveę avTrįv p,iTpai<; dviSovv, oi Se javais, alę 
fiaprjdelaa fj irals hid 7r\r)0os t&v iirippnrTOV- 
pbivcov direiTvlyrį. Kai a\)Tr\v hrįp,oaia OdirTOvatv 
iv Tį> ire&itp, ir po (šora 2 ckūtov ivayLaavTeę 
avTjj. <į>aal Si Tiveę Kai AioyvrjTOV iv t$ avrį> 
Karjvai iv <p Kai fį 7ra£ę, airovhaadvT(ov t&v 
NaJ/ft)i/. 

r 

nEPI AEYKONH2 

1. 'Ez/ he %eaaaXią KvdvnrTroę, u/oę 4>a/oa#oę, 
Įid\a Ka\f)<; TraiSbs e£ę itriBvpLav AevKCovrję 

1 The MS. has pidacurdai — sūrely the strangest of readings. 
It iš difficult to say with certainty what the original word 
was, but i\d<ra(rdai, which was proposed independently by 
Meineke and Rossbach, gives a satisfactory sense. 

2 Rohde's suggestion for the MS. *dvra. 

1 If Martini records the MS. tradition aright, the word ov 
occurs beneath the title of this story, which may perhaps 
mean that, if the indications of sources were not supplied by 
Parthenius himself, as is possible, the scholar who added 
them could not find this tale in any earlier historical or mytho- 
logical writer. Some support might be lent to this view by 
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anxiety as to whether he should obey the message or 
no : (7) finally universal opinion was on the side of 
action and the night-time came on, when they were 
bidden to make the sally in force. So, after much 
prayer to the gods, they joined Diognetus' company 
and then made an attack on the Milesians' blockading 
wall, some through a gate left open for them and others 
by scaling the wall ; and then, when once through, 
joined together again and inflicted a terrible slaughter 
upon the Milesians, (8) and in the fray Diognetus was 
accidentally killed. On the folio wing day all the 
Naxians were most desirous of doing honour to the 
giri : but they pressed on her such a ąuantity of 
head-dresses and girdles that she was overconie by 
the weight and ąuantity of the oflferings, and so was 
suffocated. They gave her a public funeral in the open 
country, sacrifieing a hundred sheep to her shade : and 
some say that, at the Naxians' particular desire, the 
body of Diognetus was burnt upon the same pyre as 
that of the maiden. 

X 

The Story of Leucone 1 
1. In Thessaly there was one Cyanippus, the son 
of Pharax, who fell in love with a very beautiful giri 
a passage i n the Parallela Minorą ascribed to Plutarch, 
No. 21 ; the same tale is given in rather a shorter form, 
ending with the words u>s Uapdtvios 6 irotrfT'fis, which might 
either mean that it was taken from this work (Parthenius 
being better known as a poet than as a writer of prose), or 
that Parthenius had made it a subject of one of his own 
poems. *" Ascribed to Plutarch" 1 say of the Parallela 
Minorą : for il In the margin of an old manuscript copie, these 
words were found uoritten in Greek : This booke was never of 
Plutarchs making, who was an excellent and most learned 
Author ; but penned by some odde vulgar writer, altogether 
ignorant both of Poetrie (or, Leaming), and also of Grammar." 
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i\0cbv, Trapą rcov irarepav alrrjadfievos airrjv 
rjydyero yvvaltea. rjv Be <j>i\o/cvvrįyo<r Įie9* 
rjfiepav Įiev enri re \eovras Kai Kdirpovs e<j>epero, 
vvtcrcop Be Karįei irdvv KeKfirjKcbs irpbę rrjv Koprjv, 

&(TT€ flTįBe Bcd \6yū)V €<T0* OT€ yiVO/JL€VOV CLVTT) 

69 fiadirv vttvov Karate peaffai. 2. rj Be dpa viro 
re dviaę Kai d\yr)B6vcov avve^ofievr), iv 7To\\įį 
dfirj^avią rjv airovBrjv re iiroieZro KaroiTrevaai 
rbv Kvdvimrov, o n ttolcov tfBoiro rį) tcar opos 
Siaury avTi'/ea Be eis yovv ^coa-afievr) /cpv<Į>a r&v 
depairaiviBcov eis rrjv v\t]v KaraBvvec. 3. ai Be 
rov Kvavimrov Kvves eBicoKOV fiev e\a<f>ov ovaai 
Be oi- irdvv Krtkot, are Brj €k 7toWov rjypicofievat,, 
cE>ę a><T<į>prj<ravTO rijs Koprjs, eirr}vex6r)aav airį) 
Kai p,r)Bevbs irapovros irdaav Bie^nrapa^av - kol 
rj fiev Bid iroOov avBpbs KovpiBiov ravrr) rekos 
evyev. 4. KvavHnros Be, <hs eTre\6a>v Karekdftero 
\e\(o^rįĮxevr)v rrjv AevKcovrjv, fieyd\q> re dyei 
e^rjpcbOrĮ, Kai dvaKa\eadįievos rovs d/jucĮS avrov, 
€K€lvt)v Įiev įTvpav v^r\aas eiredero, avrbs Be 
7rpa>rov fiev ras Kvvas iiriKarea^a^e rį irvpa, 
eireira Be 7r6\\a diroBvpoĮievos rrjv iraiBa 8i€xptf- 
aaro eavrov. 
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named Leucone : he begged her hand from h e r 
parents, and married her. Now h e was a mighty 
hunter ; all day he would chase lions and wild boars, 
and when night came he used to reaeh the damsel 
utterly tired out, so that sometimes he was not even 
able to talk to her before he fell into a deep sleep. 1 
2. At this she was afflicted by grief and care ; and, 
not knowing how things stood, determined to take 
all pains to spy upon Cyanippus, to find out what 
was the occupation which gave him such delight 
during his long periods of staying out on the moun- 
tains. So she girded up her skirts above the knee, 2 
and, taking care not to be seen by her maid-servants, 
slipped into the woods. 3. Cyanippus' hounds were 
far from tame ; they had indeed become extremely 
savage from their long experience of hunting : and 
when they scented the damsel, they rushed upon 
her, and, in the huntsman's absence, tore her to 
pieces ; and that was the end of her, all for the love 
she bore to her young husband. 4. When Cyanippus 
came up and found her all torn by the dogs, he 
called together his companions and made a great 
pyre, and set her upon it ; first he slew his hounds 
on the 'pyre, and then, with much weeping and 
wailing for his wife, put an end to himself as well. 

1 " These, however, were the only seasons when Mr. Western 
saw his wife ; for when he repaired to her bed he was 
generally so drunk that he could not see ; and in the sporting 
season ne always rose from her before it was light.' — Tom 
Jonės j Bk. vii, ch. 4. 

2 Like the statues of Artemis as huntress. 
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IA' 

I1EPI BYBAIA02 1 

'ioTOpCl 'A/3tO"TOKptTOę 7T€pt MlAl/TOU Kai i AiroW(OVLO^ O 

'Po'8ioę Kavvov ktC(T€l 

1. Tlepl Kavvov tcal Bv/3\l8o<;, tcov MiXiįTOv 
iraiScov, hia<į>6p(os iaropecrai. Nt/catVeroę įagv 
ydp <Į>r)<ri tov Kavvov ipaadevra rrjs a8e\<f>i]<;, a>ę 
oi/c eKrjye tov irddov<; K diro^iretv ttjv oIkIclv Kai 
oSevaavra iroppto riję ot/cetaę ftcopas, tto\cv re 
KTLcai Kai tovs aireatcehaaĮievovf; totc "lavas 
ivoiKiaar 2. \4yei 8e eireai roieSe* 

airap o ye irpoTepoaae kloov OIkovgiov aarv 
KTLaaaro, Tpayaair) he Kekaiveoę 2 ež/^ero iraiSi, 
r\ oi Kavvov ctcktcv del <Į>c\eovTa defiiarav 
yelvaro Se pa8a\į)ę iva\iyKiov dpKevOoiai 
Bfy8\tSa, riję rįroc ai/ccov rĮpdaaaro Kavvov 5 
ftf) Se Treprjv Ataę, 3 <Į>evycov 6<f>i(o8ea Kvirpov 
Kai Kdirpoę vktyevžę Kai Kdpia ipa \oerpd* 
ev0* fjToi 7rTo\ie6pov iSelfiaTO Trp&ros y l(ovcov. 

1 The MS. inclines to the spelling Bi&\ls throughout : but 
from other versions of the story Bv&\ts seems certain. 

2 So Passow and Ellis for the MS. K€\aiv4cs. The whole of 
this little poem i s very corrupt. 

3 So Passow for the MS. firj 5e (peptvSios. Kvrpov&nd Kdirpos 
are both probably wrong. 
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XI 

The Story of Byblis 

From Aristocritus 1 History of Miletus and the 
Foundation of Caunus 2 by Apollonius of Rhodes 

1. There are various forms of the story about 
Caunus and Byblis, the children of Miletus. 
Nicaenetus 3 says that Caunus fell in love with his 
sister, and, being unable to rid himself of his passion, 
left his home and travelled far from his native land : 
he there founded a city to be inhabited by tĮįe 
scattered Ionian people. 2. Nicaenetus speaks of 
him thus in his epic : — 

Further he 4 fared and there the Oecusian town 
Founded, and took to wife Tragasia, 
Celaeneus' daughter, who twain children bare : 
First Caunus, lover of right and law, and then 
Fair Byblis, whom men likened to the tall junipers. 
Caunus was smitten, all against his will, 
With love for Byblis ; straightway left his home, 
And fled beyond Dia : Cyprus did he shun, 
The land of snakes, and wooded Capros too, 
And Caria's holy streams ; and then, his goal 
Once reached, he built a township, first of all 
The Ionians. But his sister far away, 

1 A mythological historian of- Miletus ; he may be con- 
sidered as a prose follower of the Alexandrine poets. 

2 See uote on the title of No. I. 

3 An Alexandrine poet, author of a yvvaiK&v KaTa\oyos 
(from which these lines may perhaps be taken) on the model 
of the Eoiai of Hesiod. 

4 Miletus, the founder of the city of the same name. 
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avTOfcaaiyvTįTTį S\ l 6\o\vy6voę olrov e^ovaa, 
Bt>y9\tę aiToirpb 7tv\g)v Kavvov a>Svparo voarov. 2 10 

3. Oi Se tt\€lov<; ttjv 'BvfikiSa (Įmktiv epa- 
adeiaav rov Kavvov \6yov? avrį> irpoafyepeiv Kai 
Seladai firj irepuSetv avrrjv etę irdv kclkov irpoėK- 
Oovaav dTroarvytjaavTa Se ovrayę rov Kavvov 
TrepaicoOrjvai €tę ttjv rore viro AeXer/(ov Karelo- 
fiivrjv yi)v f evOa. Kprjvrj 'E^ei^fc, ttoKiv re Kricai 
ttjv dir avrov Kkrjdetaav Kavvov ttjv Se apa, 
viro rov irdOovę firj dvie/juevrjv, 777209 Se Kai 
SoKovaav airuav yeyovevai Kavvco ttjs diraWayri<; i 
dvayjra/jbivrjv diro tlvos Spvbę rrjv fiirpav, evOelvai 
t&v Tpdxq\ow 4. \eyerai Se Kai irap tjįjlZv 
ovtw 

rj V ore Stj 3 p oKoolo KaaiyvTjTov voov eyva), 
Kkalev drįSoviScov 4 dapuivcorepov, ai r ivl fiiįo-o-yę 
ŽiOovca) Kovp<p irepi fivpLov ald^ovaiv 
kūl pa kūtcl aTV(j>e\oLO aapaviSos abriKa ĮilTprjv 
d^įrafievr} Seiprjv eveOrjKaro, ral 8* ctt* eKeivrj 5 
ĮševSea irapdeviKal MA^cr&Seę epprj^avio. 

<&aal Se riveę Kai dirb rcov Satcpvoov Kprjvrįv 
pvrjvai iSLą 5 ttjv Ka\ovfievrjv Bv/3\iSa. 

1 jLegrand's correction for avrrj 8e yvuri). 

2 These lines appear to be a good deal compressed. It is 
likely that after 1. 5 the flight of Caunus was described, and 
after 1. 7 his arrival at the plaee where he founded the city 
called after him. 

3 Rightly inserted for metrical reasons by Legrand. 

4 The MS. has 'A^ovibuv. The correction is due to Daniel 
Heinsius. 

6 Zangoiannes suggests attiiov, " continual, everlasting," 
which is quite possibly right. 
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Poor Byblis, to an owl divinely changed, 
Still sat without Miletu s' gates, and wailed 
For Caunus to return, which might not be. 

3. However, most authors say that Byblis fell in 
love with Caunus, and made proposals to him, 
begging him not to stand by and see the sight of her 
utter misery. He was horrified at what she said, and 
crossed over to the country then inhabited by the 
Leleges, where the spring Echeneis rises, and there 
founded the city called Caunus after himself. She, 
as her passion did not abate, and. also because she 
blamed herself for Caunus'^ exile, tied the fillets of 
her head-dress 1 to an oak, and so made a noose for 
her neck. 4. The following are my own lines on the 
subject : — 

She, when she knew her brother's cruel heart, 
Plained louder than the nightingales in the groves 
Who weep for ever the Sithonian 2 lad ; 
Then to a rough oak tied her snood, and made 
A strangling noose, and laid therein her neck : 
For her Milesian virgins rent their robes. 

Some also say that from her tears sprang a stream 
called after her name, Byblis. 

1 A head-dress % with long bands (" habtnt redimicvla 
mitrae"), which she could therefore use as a rope with 
which to hang herself. In an epigram by Aristodicus (Anth. 
Pal. vii. 473) two women, Demo and Methymna, hearing of 
the death of a friend or lover — 

faav apiĄaavTo, ravwKtKr<av 8* a7ri> /jarpčiv 
X«p(rl $€pcuovxovs iKpefidffavro ^p6%ovs. 

2 Itys, for whom Philomel weeps in the well-known story. 
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IB' 

nEPI KAAXOY 

1. Aeyerai Se Kai KipKrję, 7rpoę fjv 'O&vaaevę 
rfkOe, Aavviov nva JZdk^ov ipaaOivra, ttįv re 
ĮHaaCkeLav iirirpeireiv rrjv Aavvicov airį Kai ak\a 
iroXKa ĮieCkLyĮiara rrapkyeadai* rrjv Se viroKaio- 
fikvrjv 'O&vaakcoę, rore yap irvyx ave irapeov, 
aiTOGTvyeiv re avrov Kai Kco\vecv eiri^aLveiv ri)<; 

VrĮGOV. 2. €7T€6 įlkvTOl 01) K (XV Ui <f)OlT&V Kūl ScCL 

arofia e%ct>p rrjv KipKrjv, įiaKa dydeadelaa 
virep^erai avrov, /cal avri'tca eiaKa^eaa/JLevrj, 
rpdireįav airį> TravroSaTriję doLvr}^ irKrjaaaa 
7rapaTL0Tj<Tiv fjv Se a p a (j>apfjLaK(ov dvdifKeo) ra 
e&ko-fjuara, (ftaycov re o Ka\%oę evdkcoę irapairKrįį 
įer at, Kai avrov ffKaaev eę avfaovę. 3. €7rel 
Įiivrot, Įiera yjpovov Aavvioę ar paros errįei rįj 
vrjG(p įijrrjacv iroiovįievo^ rov Ka\%ot>, Įiedirjaiv 
avrov , rrporepov opKlois KaraBrjo-afikvrj purj 
d<į>i^ea6aL irore eis rrjv vrjaov, fitfre įivrjarelas 
ĮjLrjre aXkov rov X ( *P LV * 

ir 

nEPI APIIAAYKH2 
'Ioropci Ev<£opiW ®p<į.Ki kol Ac/cTaSaę 

1. KXvfievo<; Se o TeA^ioę iv "Apyei ytffiaę 
'YLiriKdo'rTįv yevvą iralSas, appevas Įiev *\hav Kai 

1 I imagine that this implies that Circe's victims were not 
actually changed into swine, but that, like Nebuchadnezzar, 
became animals in their minds and habits. 

2 One of the most typical of the Alexandrine poets, who 
served as a model almost more than all the others to the poets 
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XII 

The Story of Calchus 

1. The story is that Calchus the Daunian was 
greatly in love with Circe, the same to whom 
Ulysses came. He handed over to her his kingship 
over the Daunians, and employed all possible bland- 
ishments to gain her love ; but she f eit a passion for 
Ulysses, who was then with her, and loathed 
Calchus and forbade him to land on her island. 
2. However, he would not stop coming, and could 
talk of nothing but Circe, and she, being extremely 
angry with him, laid a snare for him and had no 
sooner invited him into her palace but she set before 
him a table covered with all manner of dainties. But 
the meats were full of magical drugs, and as soon as 
Calchus had eaten of them, he was stricken mad, 1 and 
she drove him into the pig-styes. 3. After a certain 
time, however, the Daunians' army landed on the 
island to look for Calchus; and she then released 
him from the enchantment, first binding him by 
oath that he would never set foot on the island 
again, either to woo her or for any other purpose. 

XIII 

The Story of Harpalyce 

From *AeThrax of Eupkorion 2 and from Dectadas. 3 

1. Clymenus the son of Teleus at Argos married 
Epicasta and had two sons, who were called Idas and 

of Rome ; he was of particular interest to Cornelius Gailus, 
because some of his works were translated into Latin by him. 

3 Otherwise unknown. Various attempts have been made, 
without any very satisfactory result, to emend the name into 
Aretadas, Dosiadas, Dieuchidas, Dinias, Athanadas, etc. 
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®rjpaypov t dvyarepa Be 'ApTrakvtcrjv, irokv tl 
t&v tjX[ko)v drfkei&v /cd\Xei Bia<į>epovaav. TavTtję 
eis epcora e\0(bv ^povov įiev Tiva i teaprėpei 
Kai irepirjv tov TradrjĮiaro^ coę i e tto\v įwXKov 
avTOV vireppei to voarffia, totč Bta t9įs Tpo<f>ov 
' Karepyaadfievos ttjv Koprjv, \aOpai(o<; avrįj avv- 
rjkBev. 2. €7ret /juevroi ydįiov vaipos Tįv koX 
Traprjv 'A\d<TTQ)p t elę t&v Ntj'KčlS&v, dį*6/J,evo<; 
ai)Trįv f (p k a& co /jbo\6y tjt o , 7rapaxprįjj,a Įiev eve^el- 
piae, irdvv \afiirpov<; ydfiovę Baiaav 3. įiera- 
yvovę Be oi tto\v varepov Bta to €K<j>pcov ei vai 
fieradel tov *A\daTopa t Kai irepl fjbearjv 6B6v 
avT&v rįSrj ovtcov, d^aipelrai Ttjv Koprjv, dyayo- 
Įievos Te eis "Apyos dva<į>avBbv airį) iįiiayeTO, rj 
Be Beiva Kai ckvoįul irpbs tov varpos dgiovaa 
7re7rov0evai, tov vecbrepov dBe\<Į>bv KaraKOTrrei, 
Kai tlvos eopTtjs Kai Ovalas irap* *Apyeiois 
Te\ovfievTįę, iv į Brjįioala iravres eicoftovvTaiy 
Tore 1 aKevdaaaa tcl tepea tov iraiBos iraparld^ai 
to> irarpi, 4. Kai ravra Bpdaaaa avTrj fjuev 
evį*a/j,€V7) Oeols ef dvOpayrrcov d r rraXKayrjvai f fiera- 
fidWei ttjv oyjriv eis ^a\*£8a 2 opviv K\vfievos 
Be, <hs evvoiav e\a/3e tg>v avfi<į>op&v 9 Bia^p^ai 
eavTov. 

1 M S. Kai tot€. The omission is due to Legrand. 

2 MS. Ka\x^a- It is a bird, apparently of the hawk tribe, 
inhabiting mountainous countries. Gods call it Chalcis, men 
Cymindis. Honier, Iiiad xiv. 291. 
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Therager, and a daughter, Harpalyce, who was far 
the most beautiful woman of her time. Clymenus 
was seized with love for her. For a time he held out 
and had the mastery of his passion ; but it came 
over him again with inereased force, and he then 
acquainted the giri of his feelings through her nurse, 
and consorted with her secretly. 2. However, the time 
arrived when she was ripe for marriage, and Alastor, 
one of the race of Neleus, to whom she had previously 
been betrothed, had come to wed her. Clymenus 
handed her over to him without hesitation, and 
celebrated the marriage in magnificent style. 3. But 
after no long period his madness induced him to 
change his mind ; he hurried after Alastor, caught 
the pair of them when they were half-way on their 
journey, seized the giri, took her back to Argos, and 
there lived with her openly as his wife. Feeling that 
she had received cruel and flagitious treatment at her 
father's hands, she killed and cut in pieces her 
younger brother, and when there was a f esti vai and 
sacrifice being celebrated among the people of Argos 
at which they all feast at a public banąuet, she 
cooked the boy's flesh and set it as meat before 
her father. 4. This done, she prayed Heaven that she 
might be translated away from among mankind, and 
she was transformed into the bird called the Chalcis. 
Clymenus when he began to refleet on all these 
disasters that had happened to his family, took his 
own life. 
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IA' 

nEPI AN0EO2 

'loropci 'ApiaTOT&rjs kol oi ra MtXrjaiaKa. 

1. 'E/c Se 'Akitcapvaaaov Tralę 'AvOevę i/c 
fiaaikeLov yevovę (opĄpevve. Trapą 4>oy8tę>, evl tū>v 

N7]\€l8(OV f TOT€ KpdTOVVTl Ml\r)<TL(OV. TOVTOV 

Rkeoftoia, r\v riveę <Š>ikaLxĮir)v iicakeaav, rov 
<t>o/3uov yvvij, ipaadeiaa ttoXKcl ifirj^avaTO etę to 
7rpo<Tayay€a0ai rov iralha. 2. a>ę oe eiceivos 
cnrecoBeho, irore Įiev <j>dafccov oppcoBecv įirj Kard- 
Srfkoę jivoiTO, irore oe Ala Šiviov Kai koiptjv 
Tpdire^av irpol<ryoįi^vo^ y rj KXe6į3ota rca/ccbę 
<į)€poĮievrį iv vį> eZ%e TLaaadai avrov, avrfkerj re 
Kai vTrepavxpv d7TOKa\ovfiiprj. 3. evda Srj 
Xp6vov Trpo'iovTOS, tov įiev epcoToę aTtrįKkdyO ai 
TrpoaeTTOirjdr]' irepStKa Se Tidaaabv etę fiadit 
<į>peap Karaao^rja-aaa, iSeiro rov *Kv0eG><; oircoę 
KarekOtoV dvekotro avrov 4. rov Se €To£/AG>ę 
viraKovaavTo^ hid r6 p/rįSev v<f>opa<T0ai,, fj 
K.\e6/3oia eTnaelei ariftapbv airį) irerpov Kai 6 
fiev TTaf)axprnia €T€0vt]K€r rj oe apa ivvorjdeica 
ft>ę heivov epyov hehpaKoi, Kai a\\co<; Se Kaiop£vr\ 
afo&pį* epcori rov TraiSoę, dvapra kavrrpf. 5. 
4>oy8&oę įikvTOi Std Tavrrjv ttjv alrlav a>ę ivayrję 
Trape^cbprjae <&pvryiQ) t% ao^ę. e<į>aa-av he r^i/eę, 
ov TrepSiKa, cr/ceuov Se y u ? V(T0 ^ )V € k T0 <Į>P^ap 

1 Some scholars, such as Mueller, have doubted whether 
this story can really come from any of Aristotle's works, and 
have propo8ed to read soine other name, such as Aristodicus. 
But the philosophers often employed mythological tales in 
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XIV 

The Story of Antheus 

From Aristotle 1 and the rvriters of Milesian History 

1. A youth named Antheus, of royal blood, had 
been sent as a hostage from Halicarnassus to the court 
of Phobius, one of the race of Neleus, who was at that 
time ruler of Miletus. Cleoboea, the wife of Phobius 
(other authorities call her Philaechme), fell in love 
with him, and employed all possible means ^o gain 
his affections. 2. H e, however, repelled her advances ; 
sometimes he declared that he trembled at the 
thought of discovery, while at others he appealed 
to Zeus as god of hospitality and the obligations 
imposed on him by the King's table at which they 
both sat. Cleoboea' s passion took an e vii turn ; she 
called him void of pity and proud, and determined to 
wreak vengeance on him : (3) and so, as time went on, 
she pretended that she was rid of her love, and one 
day she chased a tame partridge down a deep well, 
and asked Antheus to go down and fetch it out. 
4. He readily consented, suspecting nothing ill ; but 
when he had descended, she pushed down an 
enormous stone upon him, and he instantly expired. 
Then she realised the terrible crime she had com- 
mitted and, being also still fired with an exceeding 
passion for the lad, hanged herself : (5) but Phobius 
considered himself as under a curse because of these 
events, and handed over his kingship to Phrygius. 
Other authorities say that it was not a partridge, but 

their more serious works, as Phanias in No. VII., and t his 
may possibly belong to a description of the form of govern- 
ment at Miletus. 
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/3e/3\f)<r0cu f cbę Kai 'AkegavSpoę 6 A*T6>\oę fii/ivrį- 
rac iv TolaSe iv *Air6Wa>vr 

IlaZę f l7T7ro«\^oę 4>oy8toę Nrį\r)'id8ao 
Žarai idaijevicov yvtjaios itc irareptov 

T<į> S' a\0^0ę /AVr)<TTT) hofJLOV L^€Tai, ^9 GTL VVfKf)7)^ 

rjkatcaT iv 0a\dįioi^ tcdkbv kXia(TOfievrį<; i 
i Aa(T7)(Tov fiaaikfjoę ikevaeTai etcyovoę 'AvBevs, 5 

opKi 6fJLr}p€LTj<; tt'ktt iirtfioiMTaĮievos, 
7rpa)0iį/3r)ę, eapoę 0a\ep(i)T€po^ ovhe Nleki<r<T(p 

Yleiprjvr}^ toiovS* aX<į>eaL0oiov vBcop 
07]\rjG6t repev 1 viov, d<f> ov fieya ^dpįia JZopLvdta 

Žarai Kai fipiapols a\yea BaK^idSais* 10 
y Av0evs *XLpfieLri rayivtp <^>tXoę, c5 eiri vv/jĄtj 

Įiaivaę a<pap ayr)azi rov \i0okevarov epcov 
Kai e Ka0ayfrafJLevrj yovvoov dre\eara Koplaaai 

ireiaer 6 Zfjva Seiviov alSofievoę, 
(nrovhas r iv <$>o/3(ov Kai aka l-vve&va 0a- 
\daar}<;, 15 

Kprjvaię Kai iroraĮiois vuyjrer deiKes eiros* 

1 The MS. reads fityav, which is intrinsically most un- 
likely, and probably derived from fi4ya further on in the 
same line. The correction in the text ia due to Haupt, and 
is as likely as any other. 



1 Of Pleuron in Aetolia, a contemporary of Aratus and 
Philetaa. This extract apparently comes from a poem in 
which Apollo ia predicting the fates of various victim9 of 
imhappy love affairs. 

2 Lit. " while she waa still a young bride and waa turning 
the wool on her distaff in the inner chambera of the 
palace." 

3 Aasesus waa a city in the territory of Miletua. The 
word may be here eit her the name of the city or of its 
eponymous founder. 
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a cup of gold, that was thrown down into the well. 
This is the story given by Alexander Aetolus 1 in his 
Apollo : — 

Next is the tale of Phobius begun, 

Of Neleus' noble line the true-born son. 

This child of Hippocles a spouse shall win, 

Young, and content to sit at home and spin : 2 

But lo, Assesus 3 sends a royal boy, 

Antheus, as hostage, 4 than the spring's first joy 

A stripling lovelier — not he 5 so fair 

Whom to Melissus did Pirene bear 

(That fruitful fount), who joyful Corinth freed, 

To the bold Bacchiads a bane indeed. 

Antheus is dear to Mercury above, 

But the young wife for him feels guilty G love : 

Clasping his knees, she prays him to consent ; 7 

But he refuses, fearing punishment, 

If Jovė, the god of hospitality, 

And the host's bread and salt 8 outragėd be : 

He will not so dishonour Phobius' trust, 

But casts to sea and stream the thought of lust. 9 

c. 

4 Lit, " invoking the sure oaths of hostage-ship." 

6 Actaeon, whose death was the cause of the expulsion of 
the clan who had tyrannized over Corinth. The full story 
may be found in Plutarch, Narrationes Amatoriae 2. 

6 Lit. "deserving of being stoned." 

7 The meaning is a little doubtful, and some have proposed 
adc^icrra rcKifftrai. But I think that aTtK&rra can mean 
" that which ought not to come to pass. 7 ' 

8 A mysterious expression. If a\a tyvetava really means 
<c the salt of hospitality," 6a\d<r<rr)s mušt be changed, though 
the conjectures (flaAehjs, rpair4įris) are most unsatisfactory. 
I doubt if it is really any more than a conventional expres- 
sion, **salt, the comrade of the sea." 

9 Lit. "will wash away in springs and rivers the unseemly 
word." 
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rf S' orav dpvijrai p,e\ebv ydfwv dy\ab<; 'AvOevę, 

Srj tot€ oi T€vį;€t firjrioevra $6\ov, 
fivOoię e^aira<į>ovaa % \oyoę fie oi eao-erai ouToę* 

Tav\6ę yuoi xpvaeo<; <į>peLaro<; ck p.vyd'rov 20 
vvv ot 1 avekKOfjLevoę Sia pev kclKov tfpi/cev ovaov, 

dirbę 8* eę Nvp,<Į>a<; o^t' €<Į>v8pidSa^' 
7r/)oę ae de&v, dX)C et fioi, ėVei Kai iraaiv d/covco 

prjiSiTjv olfiov touS' efievcu arofjLLov, 
lOvaas dvekoio, toV av pAya <f)L\raToę eifyę. 25 

cbSe /JL6V fį <$>o/3lov Nrj\id8ao hdfiap 
<į)6ey}*€0 > ' o S' oi <Į>pao-0eU dirb p,ev Aekeyrjiov et pu 

ptfrpbs erję epyov drjaerai t K\Xapbevrį<;' 
airbs Se airevhayv tcoikov Karatą erai ay/coę 

(frpeiaroę' rj S' eirL oi \ipd voevaa yvvrj 30 
dp,<j>OT€paię yeipevGi P'VKatcpiha \dav ivtfaer 

Kai TO&* 6 pev geivcov iro\\bv dirorp^oTaro^ 
Ąpiov oyKcoaec to pep,opp,įvov f] S' viro Seipijv 

dyjrapivrį avv rį> fiiįo-erai efc 'AtSrjv. 

IE' 

nEPI AA<ž>NH2 

'H larropLa Trapą Aio8<opa> t<3 'EA.atT^ iv cAcyciaię kol 
4>iAapx<i> iv ic' 

1. liepi 8e 'A/iu/c\a Ovyarpbs rdSe \erferai 
Ad(f>vT)<z' avTT) to fiev dirav eię irokiv oi Karįei, 
oiS* dvepbiayero Talę \onral<; irapOevoiv irape- 
GKevaap,evr} ttoWov<; 2 Kvvaę eBrjpevev Kai iv 

1 MS. 6y (8 7'). The correction is due to Meineke. 

2 For iro\\ovs Kvvas the MS. has irvKvds. Zangoiannnes 
ingeniously suggested that the v was a misread contraction 
for tro\\o6s i while vnvas is merely the letters of kvpūs in 
another order. 
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Antheus refusing, she will then devise 
A baneful stratagem. These are her lies : — 
" Drawing my golden cup from out the well 
Just now, the cord broke through, and down it 
fell : 

Wilt thou descend and — easy 'tis, they say — 
Save what were else the water-maidens' prey ? 
Thus wilt thou gain my thanks." So speaks the 
queen : 

He, guileless, doffs his tunic (which had been 
His mother's handiwork, her son to please, 
Hellamene, among the Leleges), 
And down he climbs : the wicked woman straight 
A mighty mill-stone rolls upon his pate. 
Can guest or hostage sadder end e'er have ? 
The well will be his fate-appointed grave : 
VVhile she must straightway knit her neck a noose, 
And death and shades of Heli with him must 
choose. 

XV 

The Story o f Daphne 

From the elegiac poems of Diodorus 1 of Elaea and the 
twenty-fifth book oj Phylarchus 2 

1. This is how the story of Daphne, the daughter 
of Amyclas, is related. She used never to come 
down into the town, nor consort with the other 
maidens; but she got together a large pack of 
hounds and used to hunt, either i n Laconia, or 

1 Otherwise unknovvn. 

2 A historian, variously described as being of Athens or 
Egypt. Besides his historical works, he wrote a hvBik^ 
iiriTOfiii, from which thia story may be taken. 
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rįj Aatcooviteįj Kai eartv ore €7rt(f)OiT&<Ta eis ra 
\oiira T^ę JlekoįrovvrĮaov optį' Si yįv alrtav Įtaka 
KaradvĮAios fįv 'AprefuSi, Kai avrrjv evGroya 
fšaKkeiv eirolei. 2. TavTTjs irepl rrjv 'H\i8Cav 
akco/jievrję AevKiinros OIvoįiclov 7rcuę etę iiriOv- 
įilav rfkde, Kai to fjuev a\X.o)9 ttcos avrrjs Treipa- 
adai aTre«fV(o, aįi<f)iecrap,evo<; Se yvvaiK€iai<; dfi- 
ire^ovais Kai opbOLcoOels Kopy o-vvedrjpa abrįj. 
€Tf%e Se 7ra>ę avrįj kūtol vovv yevofievoę, oi 
pedlei re avTov a/jĄnreaovad re Kai i^rjprrjfievr) 
iraaav copav. 3. J A7r6\\(ov Se Kai auToę r^ę 
TraiBbs ir 6d (p Kaiopsvoę, opyįj re Kai <f>06v(p efyero 
tov KevKiirirov avvovToę, Kai iirl vovv airįj 
/3a\\ei o~i>v ratę \oiirais irapOevois eirl Kptfvrjv 
ekdovaais \ovea6ai. evOa Srj a>ę acpueo/ievai 
aTrehihvGKOvTO Kai ecopeov tov AevKiinrov /jltj 
į3ov\6p,€vov, Trepiepprjgav airov padovaat rrjv 
dirdTrjv Kai a>ę eirefiovkevev airalę, irdaat pL€0ie- 
aav etę airbv Taę at%/iaę. 4. Kai 6 puev Srj kūtcl 
detov ftovkrjaiv d<Į>av7j<; yiyverar 'A7r6Wū)va Se 
Ad<Į>v7) €7r avTtjv ibvra TrpoiBop^vrj, Įid\a ippco- 
pbivcos efevyev a>ę 8k avveSidoKero, irapa A*oę 
alreiTai ef dv0pa>7ro)v d^^aWayrįval , Kai airiįv 
<į>ao~i yeveadai to BevSpov to iiriKkrįOev dir 
€K€Lvrj<; 8d<Į)vi]v. 
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sometimes going into the other countries of the 
Peloponnese. For this reason she was very dear to 
Artemis, who gave her the gift of shooting straight. 

2. On one occasion she was traversing the country 
of Elis, and there Leucippus, the son of Oenomaus, 
fell in love with her ; he resolved not to woo her 
in any common way, but assumed women's clothes, 
and, in the guise of a maiden, joined her hunt. And 
it so happened that she very soon became extremely 
fond of him, nor would she let him quit her side 
embracing him and clinging to him at all times. 

3. But Apollo was also fired with love for the giri, 
and it was with feelings of anger and jealousy that 
he saw Leucippus always with her ; he therefore put 
it into her mind to visit a stream with her attendant 
maidens, and there to bathe. On their arrival there, 
they all began to strip ; and when they saw that 
Leucippus was unwilling to folio w their example, 
they tore his clothes from him : but when they thus 
became aware of the deceit he had practised and the 
plot he had devised against them, they all plunged 
their spears into his body. 4. He, by the will of 
the gods, disappeared ; but Daphne, seeing Apollo 
advancing upon her, took vigorously to flight ; then^ 
as he pursued her, she implored Zeus that she might 
be translated away from mortal sight, and she is 
siipposed to have become the bay-tree which is 
called daphne after her. 
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I1EPI AAOAIKH2 

'Ioropci *HyĄ<Tnriroę UaWr)viaKG)v 1 a 

1. *E\€X0r) Se Kai irepl AaoSt/c^ę oBe \oyoę, 
&>ę apa Trapayevo/juevcov eVl r E\evrj<; diraiT^cnv 
AiofirfSovs Kai ^ AKapavTO^, TroWrjv eindvpiav 
€)(€iv įjLiyfjvai Travrairaai ve(į> ovtl 'A Kapam r 
Kai p>£XP l ^ v Ttvo ^ ^ 7r ' cdhovs KarfyeaOai, 
v<TT€pov Se vtKcofievrjv vtto tov irdOovs dvcucoįvco- 
aaaOai Hepaeeoę yvvaiKi (<i>i\o/3Lrj airį} ovofia) 
irapaKa\elv re avrrjv oaov ovk fjSrj hioixop>evr) 
dprjyeiv avTr). 2. KaroiKTecpovaa Se rrjv <rv/j,~ 
<Į>opav Trję Kopt)? Seirai tov Hepaio)? 07ro>ę 
avvepybę airį) yevrįTac, €K€\ev€ t€ %eviav Kai 
<biX6rrjra riOeaOaL 7r/)oę tov 1 AKa/juavra. Tlepaev^ 
čk to fiev Kai tjj yvvaiKi /3ov\6fievo<; dpfjLoSioę 
elvat, to Se Kai ttjv AaoSiKrjv olKTeipcov, irdo-y 
p>VX av V 2 T0V 'AKaĮiavTa etę AdpSavov d<f>iKea0ai 
ireider KaOLaTaTO yap virap^ps tov yjcopiov. 
3. rįkOe Kai AaoBCKt) coę cię eopTrjv Tiva avv 
a\\aię t&v TpcodSoyv €tl irapOevo^ ovaa. evOa 
St) 7ravTo8a7rr)v Ooivrjv eToifiaa aptvos crvyKaTa- 
k\Iv€l Kai tt)v AaoBiKrjv avT<į), (frdfievos įiLav 
elvat t&v tov ftacrikeas 7raWaKiS(ov» 4. Kai 
AaoStKTj fiev o£rra>ę e^€7rXrįae ttjv iiridv/uav, 

1 The M S. has Mi\rį<riaK&v, vvhich is a mis take introduced 
from some of the other titles (e.g. No. XIV.). We know 
from No. VI. that Hegesippus wrote Ua\\rjviaK<i. • 

2 fxy\xo.vį is followecl in the MS. by M or iirtl. Jacobs' 
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XVI 

The Story of Laodice 

From the first book of the Palleniaca of Hegesippus 1 

1. It was told of Laodice that, when Diomede and 
Acamas came to ask for the restoration of Helen, 
she was seized with the strongest desire to have to 
do with the latter, who was still in his first youth. 
For a time shame and modesty kept her back ; but 
afterwards, overcome by the violence of her passion, 
she acquainted Philobia, the wife of Perseus, with 
the statė of her affections, and implored her to come 
to her rescue before she perished utterly for love. 
2. Philobia was sorry for the girl's plight, and asked 
Perseus to do what he could to help, suggesting 
that he should come to terms of hospitality and 
friendship with Acamas. He, both because he 
desired to be agreeable to his wife and because h e 
pitied Laodice, spared no pains to induce Acamas to 
come to Dardanus, where he was governor : (3) and 
Laodice, still a virgin, also came, together with other 
Trojan women, as if to a festival. Perseus there made 
ready a most sumptuous banąuet, and, when it was 
over, he put Laodice to sleep by the side of Acamas, 
telling him that she was one of the royal concubines. 
4. Thus Laodice accomplished her desire ; and in 

1 See title of No. VI. 



iveiyuiv is the most attractive conjecture if any word is 
really represented there : but it seems more likely that it is 
simply a mistaken introduction, as in V. 5. 
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Xp6vov Be TrpoiovToę yiverai rq> 'AtcdfiavTi vlbę 
Movviroę hv V7r AiOpaę rpa<f)4vra fiera T/ootaę 
aktocriv BieKOįiiaev iir* oticov tcal avrbv Orjpevovra 
iv y O\vv0(p t% ®pą/crj<; o<Į>i<; dveThev. 

IIEPI TH2 IIEPIANAPOY MHTP02 

1. Aeyerai Be teai HeplavBpov rbv KopLvOtov 
rrjv fiev dpyi\v iirieiKr) re Kai irpąov elvai, varepov 
Be (Į>oviKcorepov yeveaOai Bi alriav rrjvBe. rj 
firjrrjp avrov KOfiiBij veov 7roWį> 7r60<p 1 Karei- 
X €T0 > Ka ^ T€a>ę dveiriĮjarKaro *rr)<; iircOvĮiLa^ irepi- 
7r\e/cofi€vr) rį> iraiBl. 2. rrpolbvros Be rov yj>^ vov 
to irdOo^ €7rl fielįov rjv^ero, tcal Kare^etv rrjv voaov 
oifc eri oia re fjv, ea>ę a7roTo\fii]<Ta<ra rrpoacfrepei 
\6yovę tw iraiBi, coę avrov yvvr) rię iptpr) rcbv 
irdvv fca\£>v J irape/edket re avrbv • /nrj irepiopav 
avrrjv irepairipeo Kara£aivo/j,€vrjv. 3. o Be rb fiev 
irp&rov oi k e<į>rj <f>0epelv e^evy ĮieVrjv yvvaltca viro 
re vo/jlcov fcal i0(bv \i7rapcbs Be irpoa/ceifievrjs riję 
fiTjrpbę avyKarariOerai. Kai eTreiBij vtf^ erryįkOev 
efc fjv ereraKro rį> ' iraiBl, tt poeBrfKtocrev airį) 
pĄre \\yyya <f)aiveiv iv ra> 0a\dfMp fifjre dvdyKTjv 
avrfj imdyeiv 7rpoę r b Bidke^SrivaL r r imirpoa- 
Beladai 2 yap avrrjv vn at'SoOę. 4. Kado/j,o\oyi]- 

1 This word is not in the MS., but was inserted by Gale. 

2 The MS. 4iwrpoard€t<T0ai is meaningless. Robinson Ellis 
suggested iiriirpoffKeiadai, translating "for the woman herself 
seconded her urgent appeal from a feeling of shame." 
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due course of time a son, called M unitus, was boru 
to Acamas by her. He was brought up by Aethra, 1 
and after the capture of Troy Acamas took him 
home with him ; later, he was killed by the bite of a 
snake while hunting in Olynthus in Thrace. 

XVII 

The Story of Periander and his Mother 

1. It is said that Periander of Corinth began by 
being reasonable and mild, but afterwards became a 
bloody tyrant : and this is the reason of the change. 
When he was quite young, his mother 2 was seized 
with a great passion of love for him, and for a time 
she satisfied her feelings by constantly embracing 
the lad ; (2) but as time went on her passion in- 
creased and she could no longer control it, so that 
she took a reckless resolve and went to the lad 
with a story that she made up, to the effect that 
a lady of great beauty was in love with him ; and 
she exhorted him not to allow the poor woman to 
waste away any more for unrequited love. 3. At 
first Periander said he would not betray a woman 
who was bound to her husband by all the sanctions 
of law and custom, but, at the urgent insistence 
of his mother, he yielded at last. Then, when 
the pre-arranged night was at hand, she told him 
that there must be no light in the chamber, nor 
must he compel his partner to address any word 
to him, for she made this additional reąuest by 
reason of shame. 4. Periander promised to carry 

1 The boy's great-grandmother (Aethra-Theseus-Aoamas- 
M unitus), who had accompanied Helen to Troy. 

2 Her name is said to have been Cratea, 
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crafievov 8k rov HepidvSpov irdvra Troirjaeiv Kard 
rrjv vcj>rjyrjaiv riję Įirjrpos, o>ę ori Kpdriara avrrjv 
aaicrĮcracra elaepyerai irapa rbv iralha, Kai irpiv r) 
v7ro<į>alveiv eco \a0paLcos eįeiaiv. rrj Be varepaLą 
avairvvOavoįievrj^ avrrjv ei Karei vovv airį) 
yevoiro, kol ei avrię \eyoi avrrjv rrap avrbv 
aĄiKeadai, 6 HepLavSpoę GrrovBd^eiv re €<Į>rj kol 
rjaOrjvai oi /nerptcoę. 5. <oę Be ck 1 rovrov ovk 
dviei <į>oirS)<ra rrpos rbv rralBa Kai T^ę epayę eTrrjei 
rbv TlepiavBpov, rjSrj crrrovSrjv eriOero yveopiaai 
rrjv avdpcoįrov rjris fjv. Kai e&)ę įiev rivos eBelro 
riję fjbrjrpbs igiKerevaai eKeivrjv, 07ra>ę re etę 
\6yovs airį dcf>LKoiro, Kai iireiBr} etę 7ro\vv 
ttoOov eTraydyotro avrbv, BrjXrj rore ye yevrjrar 
vvvl Be Travrairaai Trpdyfia dyvtoįiov irdayeiv Bid 
rb įitj i(f)L€cr0ai airį Kadopav rrjv eK 7ro\\ov 
yjibvov avvovaav airį). 6. eVel Be r) fifjrrjp 
direlpyeVy alrmįievrj rrjv alo"Xvvrjv Tr)ę yvvaiKoę, 
Ke\ev€C rivd rebv djujy avrbv OLKer&v \vyya 
KaraKpvyfrar rr]<; Be Karą rb avvrjOeę d<j)iKO/j,evrj<; 
Kai /neWovcrrj^ KaraK\tvea0ai, dvaSpa/ncbv 6 Tlepi- 
avSpoę dvaipel rb </>ewę, Kai KariS<bv rrjv įirjrepa 
cbpfjLrjaev iirl rb BiepydaaaOai avrrjv. 7. Kara- 
vyeOels Be viro rivoę Bai/juoviov <Į>avrda fiaros 
direrpdirero, kūk rovrov TrapaifKrjį rjv vov re Kai 
(Į>pevcov, KarecTKrjyfre re efc oaįiorrjra Kai rrdKkovs 
direa^a^e r&v 7ro\ir&v r) Se firjrrjp 7ro\\d 
Karo\o<f)vpafievrj rbv eavrrjs Baiįiova dveikev 
eavrrjv. 

1 4k is not in tbe MS., but mušt be inaerted. 
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out all his mother's instructions ; she then prepared 
herself with all care and went in to the youth, 
slipping out secretly before the first gleam of dawn. 
The next day she asked him if all had gone to his 
taste, and if he would like the woman to come 
again ; to which Periander answered that he would 
like it particularly, and that h e had deri ved no little 
pleasure from the experience. 5. From that time 
onward she thus visited the lad constantly. But he 
began to feel real love for his visitant, and became 
desirous of knowing who she really was. For a time 
then he kept asking his mother to implore the woman 
to consent to speak to him, and that, since she had 
now enmeshed him in a strong passion, she should 
at last reveal herself: for as things stood, he found 
it extremely distasteful that he was never allowed 
to see the woman who had been consorting with 
him for so long a time. 6. But when his mother 
refused, alleging the shame felt by the woman, he 
bade one of his body-servants conceal a light in 
the chamber ; and when she came as usual, and was 
about to lay herself down, Periander jumped up and 
revealed the light : and when he saw that it was his 
mother, he made as if to kili her. 7. However, h e 
was restrained by a heaven-sent apparition, and 
desisted from his purpose, but from that time on he 
was a madman, afflicted in brain and heart ; he fell 
into habits of savagery, and slaughtered many oi 
the citizens of Corinth. His mother, after long and 
bitterly bewailing her evil fate, made away with 
herself. 
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IH' 

nEPI NEAIPA2 

'laropei Ocdc^paoToę Iv a Ttov Ilpoę Toi>ę Kaipovs 

1. <r T->^ucpe(0v Be Mi\rjcrio<; Kai TlpofieBcov 
Na^oę įiahiara <į>l\a> rjarrjv. acfriKOfievov ovv 
7TOT6 II po jjueBovros eię MCkrjrov, Oarepov \eyerai 
rrjv yvvaiKa Neaipav epaadrjvai avrov* /c ai 
irapovros fJi€v rov 'TyfriKpeovroę firj ro\fiav avrrjv 
Bia\eyeaūai ra> %ev(p' įmstcl Be %p6vov % a>ę o fiev 
'Tyjri/cperov ervy^avev airoSrjficbv, o Be avrię a<Į>i- 
tcero, vvKTcop avrov Koificojievov eireiaip^erai, r) 
Neaipa* 2. Kai irpcora 1 fiev ola re rjv ireLOeiv avrov 
iiTeiSrj Be ifceivoę ov/c eveBiBov, 2 Ata re ^Yrcaiprjiov 
Kai tikviov alBovfievoę, irpoaera^ev r) Neatpa Tatę 
depairaivais cnroKKela-ai rov Oakajiov Kai ot/TG>ę, 
7ro\Xa iiraycoya Troiovarję, rjvayKaaOrj jiiyrjvai 
airį). 3. rrj jievroi varepaią, Beivbv rjyrjadfievos 
elvai r b rrpayfiev, <į>X eT0 7r ^ <wi; ^7ri Tr)ę Na£ou* 
evOa Kai r) Neaipa, Beiaaaa rov ^TsjriKpeovra, 
Bi€tt\€V<t€v efc rrjv Nafoz>* Kai iireiBrj avrrjv 
iį-yrei 6 ^yfriKpecov, iKerię TrpocKadi^ero eirl T?}ę 
karias rrj<; iv rį> irpvravei<į>. 4. oi Be Na£«u 
\17rapovvrt r<į> 'TyfriKpeovri eKScoceiv fiev ovk 
€<f)aaav eKekevov įievrot ireiaavra avrrjv dyeadaf 
So£aę Be 6 'TyfriKpecov aaeftelaOai, ireiOei Mi\rj- 
aiovę TTo\efi€Lv TO?ę Naf/oię. 

1 M S. irpiarr). 1 prefer Palairet's correction of Kpwra 
to the more ordinary irpSnov. 

2 Herz's suggestion for the MS. ^Sftou, which can hardly 
be construed. 
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XVIII 

The Story of Neaera 

From thefirst book of Theophrastus' 1 Political History 

1. Hypsicreon of Miletus and Promedon of Naxos 
were two very great friends. The story is that when 
on one occasion Promedon was on a visit to Miletus, 
his friend's wife fell in love with him. While Hyp- 
sicreon was there, she did not venture to disclose the 
statė of her affections to her guest ; but later, when 
Hypsicreon happened to be abroad and Promedon 
was again there, she went in to him at night when he 
was asleep. 2. To begin with she tried to persuade him 
to cpnsent ; when he would not give in, fearing Zeus 
the god of Comradeship and Hospitality, she bade 
her serving-maids lock the doors of the chamber 
* upon them ; and so at last, overcome by the 
multitude of her blandishments, he was forced to 
content her. 3. On the morrow, however, feeling 
that he had committed an odious crime, he left her 
and sailed away for Naxos ; and then Neaera, in 
fear of Hypsicreon, also journeyed to Naxos ; and, 
when her husband came to fetch her, took up a 
suppliant's position at the altar-hearth of the 
Prytaneum. 2 4. When Hypsicreon asked the N axians 
to give her up, they refused, rather advising him to 
do what he could to get her away by persuasion ; but 
h e, thinking that this treatment of him was against 
all the canons of right, induced Miletus to declare 
war upon Naxos. 

1 See the title of No. IX. 

2 The town-hall, the centre of the civic life of the statė. 
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I©' 

IIEPI IIArKPATOYS 

'loropci 'AvSptcrKoę iv Na£iaKo>v f}' 

2/ee\\*ę Se fcal 'Ayaaaafievoę, oi 'JLKrjTopoę itc 
(dpąKrję, 1 6pfirjaavT€<; diro vrjaov T^ę irpoTepov įiev 
Xrpoyyv\r}^, varepov Se Nafoi; KKrjOeLaTjs, i\rjt- 
Ęovto įiev ttjv re Hekoįrov vrjaov teal raę irkpiį 
vrjaovę' ir po a alpines Se ®€aaa\ią 7roWaę re 
aXXaę yvvai/caę /careavpav, iv 8e tcal ttjv ' A\<weft>ę 
yvvalfca 'lfa/uueSrjv Kai dvyaripa avTrjs UayKpaTco* 
i)<; afiipoTcpoi eię epeora a<į>LKOfievoi aX\rj\ov<; 

Ka,T€tCT€lVaV. 

K' 

IIEPI AEPOY2 2 

1. Aeyerai 8e kol OIvottlcovo^ kol vvįi<į>rj<; 
< E\ifcr)<; 'Ae/HH Koprjv yeveaOar raur^ę Se 'flpicova 
tov f T/Mea>ę ipaaOevra irap avrov irapaiTeiadai 
ttjv fcoprjv, kol Sta, ravrrįv ttjv re vrjaov i^rjfiepayaai 
t ore Orjpifov avdTr\e(ov ovaav, \eLav re iroiKkrjv 
7r€pc€\avvovra r&v irpoa^coptov eBva SiSovar 
2. tov įievTOi OivoTTiGovoę €KdaroT€ inrepriOefievov 
tov yaĮiov Sia to airoaTvyelv avTq> ya/n/3pov 
toiovtov yeveaOai, vtto fjiedrję €K(Į)pova yevofievov 

1 The MS. is here gravely corrupt, giving 2. t€ ku\ Kaaaa- 
fievbs icfiropos ol 0. The text as printed is the suggestion of 
Knaacke, who used the parallel account given by Diodorus 
in his Bibliotheca (v. 50). 

2 The MS. gi ves the name as Haero, for which Hero, 
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XIX 

The Story of Pancrato 

From the second book ofthe Naxiaca of Andriscus 1 

Scellis and Agassamenus, the sons of Hecetor, 
who came from Thrace, started from the island 
originally called Strongyle but afterwards Naxos, and 
plundered the Peloponnese and the islands about it : 
then reaching Thessaly they carried a great number 
of women into captivity ; among them Iphimede the 
wife of Haloeus and her daughter Pancrato. With 
this maiden they both of them fell in love, and 
fought for her and killed each other. 

XX 

The Story of Aero 

1. Aero, so the story runs, was the daughter of 
Oenopion and the nymph Helice. Orion, the son 
of Hyrieus, fell in love with her, and asked her 
father for her hand ; for her sake he rendered the 
island 2 where they lived habitable (it was formerly 
full of wild beasts), and he also gathered together 
much booty from the folk who lived there and 
brought it as a bridal-gift for her. 2. Oenopion 
however constantly kept putting off the time of the 
wedding, for he hated the idea of having such a man 
as his daughter's husband. Then Orion, maddened 
1 See the title of No. IX. . 2 Chios. 

Maero, Mero, and Pero have been variously conjectured. 
The restoration Aero is due to Knaacke. 
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tov y £lpL(ova tcaraįai tov 0d\afiov, ev0a 1 97 trais 
e/coifiaro, Kai /3ia^6/j£vov eKKar\vai Touę 6<Į>0aX- 
įiovs viro rov Olvoir Lavos. 

KA' 

I1EPI IIEI2IAIKH2 

1. Aeyerai Be Kai ore y A%iWev<; 7r\e(ov raę 
irpoae^els rįj ryireLptp vĄaovs iiropOei, Trpoaayeiv 
airov Aeaf3(į> % ev0a Brj Ka0* €Kaarrjv tcov 7r6\€G)v 
ainbv iiriovra Kepat^eiv. 2. coę Be oi MiįOvfjLvav 
oikovvtgs fiaka teaprėpus dvTeiftov, Kai iv 7ro\Xfj 
dfirj-^avLą tįv Bia to įjlt) Bvvaa0ai ekelv ttjv ttoKiv, 
TieiaiSiKrjv tlvcl Mr)0v/j,valav, rov ftaaikecoę 0vya~ 
Tepa, deaaafieprjp dirb rov Terovę tov ^AyčKkea, 
epaaOrjvai avTov, Kai otJroję, ttjv Tpo<f>6v oiaTreįi- 
yĮra/jL€vr}v, vina^veladaL iy^eipieiv airat ttjv 7r6\iv, 
ei y e /XeWoi avTrjv yvvaiKa egeiv. 3. o ro įjJev 
irapavTiKa Ka0oy/io\oyijaaTO' iirel fievTOi iy- 
KpaTtjs ttjs 2 7r6\€cwę eyeveTO, vefiecrrjaaę errl tc3 
hpaaOevTi, irpovTpe^aTO TOt>ę GTpaTidoTas /cara- 
\evaai ttjv Koprjv. /j,€/j,vr)Tat, tov ira0ov<; TOvBe 
Kai 6 ttjv Aeaftov ktlgiv iroir\Ga<$ iv TolaBe* 

"JLvOa Be Hr)\eiBr)<; kotcl Įiev KTave AapnreTov fjpco, 
ck 8* r lK€Taova 7re<f)V€v, lOaiyeveoę Ae7T€TVfjLV0v 
vlea M.r)0v/j,vr)<; t€, Kai dkKrjeaTaTOV aXkeov 
avTOKaaLyvt]Tov 'RkLKaovoę, evBo0i iraTprįs 

1 The MS. has kū\ tvda. Hcyne saw that the kcu must be 
omitted. 

2 rrjst which had fallen out of the M S. by haplography, 
was supplied by Sehneider. 
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by strong drink, broke in the doors of the chamber 
Avhere the giri was lying asleep, and as he was 
offering violence to her Oenopion attacked liim and 
put out his eyes with a burning brand. 

XXI 

The Story of Pisidice 

1. There is a story that Achilles, when he was 
sailing along and laying waste the islands close to 
the mainland, arrived at Lesbos, and there attacked 
each of its cities i n turn and plundered it. 2. But 
the inhabitants of Methymna held out against him 
very valiantly, and he was in great straits because 
he was unable to take the city, when a giri of 
Methymna named Pisidice, a daughter of the king, 
saw him from the walls and fell in love with him. 
Accordingly she sent him her nurse, and promised to 
put the town into his possession if he would take her 
to wife. 3. At the moment, indeed, he consented 
to her terms ; but when the town was in his power 
he felt the utmost loathing for what she had done, 
and bade his soldiers stone her. The poet 1 of the 
founding of Lesbos relates this tragedy in these 
words : — 

Achilles slew the hero Lampetus 
And Hicetaon (of Methymna son 
And Lepetymnus, born of noble sires) 
And Helicaon's brother, bold like him, 

1 Probably, though not quite certainly, Apollonius of 
Rhodes. 
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TrjkiKov 1 "TyfrLTrvKop* Odkepr) he įiiv aaae Ku- 

7rp*ę. 5 
i) yap čir AIcuclSt] /covprj <į>peva<; iirToirjae 
HeuriSt/crĮ, ore t op y e perą TrpopAypiaiv 'KycuSyp 
X c ^Pf JL V aya\\6/jL€vov Ortea/cero, 2 7ro\\a S' eę vyprjp 
rjepa XGip aę > €T€iv€v ie\8o/JL€vrį (fyikoTrįTOS. 

4. e ir a Įiucpbv virofta*;* 

Ae/cro fiev airi/ca \abv 'A^ač/coi/ evhodt Trarpr)? 10 
irapdevifcr], K\r)l8a<; viro)(\Laaaaa irv\d(ov 9 
€r\rj 8' olcriv Iheadai iv 6<Į>0a\fjLOi<ri ro/cįaę 
^a\^o3 iKrfKaĮievovs Kai Bov\ia he<Tįxa yvpairceop 
e\KOįiev(ov eirl vrjaę viro<j")(€<jlris 'Aj^A^oę, 
8<Į>pa pvbę y\av/crj<; ©er^Soę ireKoi, 8<f>pa oi elev 15 
irevOepol AiafclSai, <t>0iy S' ivl hdoĮiara vato L 
avhpbę dpiaTrĮOS itivvti) hdįiap' ov S' o y €fi€\\€ 
ra pe%eiv, 6\oą> S* iiraydaaaTO iraTpthoę olr<p' 
ev0* 7] y* alvoTCLTOv yd/jiov etaiBe UrfKelSao 
'Apyelcop viro X € P aL Svadfi/JLopos, oi fiiv €ir€<f>vov 20 
TTavavhLrj Oafitvįjaiv dpdaaopreę \iddS€craiP. 

KB' 

nEPI NANIA02 
'H laropta irapa AiKvpvlia rį Xia> /x€\o7roiu> Kai Epp.T}<rid- 

VūKTL 

1. "Ecfracrap Se ripes kol tt)p ŽapSucov aiepo- 
7to\ip viro Kvpov tov Hepacop fJa<ri\ia>ę a\copai i 

1 Almost certainly corrupt : but no satisfactory remedy 
has been found. 

2 The MS. has 0u4<tk€to. The correction is due to Gale. 
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Hypsipylus, the strongest man alive. 
But lady Veuus laid great wait ior him : 
For she set poor Pisidice's young heart 
A-fluttering with love for him, whenas 
She saw him revelliug in battle's lust 
Amid the Achaean champions ; and full oft 
Into the buxom air her arms she flung 
In craving for his love. 

4. Then, a little further down, he goes on : — 

VVithin the city straight the maiden brought 

The whole Achaean hosts, the city gates 

Unbarring stealthily ; yea, she endured 

With her own eyes to see her aged sires 

Put to the sword, the chains of slavery 

About the women whom Achilles dragged 

— So had he sworn — down to his ships : and all 

That she might sea-born Thetis' daughter be, 

The sons of Aeacus her kin, and dwell 

At Phthia, royal husband's goodly spouse. 

But it was not to be : he but rejoiced 

To see her city' s doom, while her befell 

A sorry marriage with great Peleus' son, 

Poor wretch, at Argive hands ; for her they slew, 

Casting great stones upon her, one and all. 

XXII 

The Story of Nanis 

From the lyrics oj Licymnius 1 of Chios and from 
Hermesianax 2 

1. The story has been told that the citadel of 
Sardis was captured by Cyrus, the king of the 

1 A dithyrambic poet of the third century B. c. 

2 See title of No. V. 
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7r^oSovat]<; T??ę Kpolaov 6vyarpb<; Navi8oę. €7T€i8r} 
yap €7ro\i6ptc€i ZapBeię KO/ooę Kai ov8ev airį) 
ek a\coaiv T»)ę 7roXeo)ę irpovfiaiveV) iv 7ro\\$ 
re &€€i r)v, firj aBpoiaOiv to GVįLįiayiKOV avTię 1 
t$ Kpolatp 8ia\v<r€i€v ai>Tį> ttjv arparidv, 
(2) tot€ ttjv irapOevov Tavrrjv el^e \6yoę irepl 
Trpoioaias avvdefjbivrjv T(į> JZvptp, el Karą voįlovs 
Hepa&v eįei yvvaiKa avTiįv, Karą ttjv a/cpav, 
firjoevbę <f>v\dacrovTo<; 81 byypoTrjTa rov x<u>plou 9 
etaSefteaOai Touę 7ro\e/uoi/ę, avvepy&v airį) Kai 
aKkcov tiv&v yevojievcov rov fievToi lSSjpov įjltj 
€/x7reSw<7at avrrj ttjv virba%eaiv. 



Kr 

IIEPI XEIAONIA02 

1. K\€(ovvfJLo<; 6 AafceSaifJLovioę, /3a<Tt\eiov yevovę 

cl)v Kai 7ro\Xa KaTop0ū)<rdfJL€vo<; AaKeSaifiovioię, 

eyrjfie Xe£\ft>i/t8a TrpoarjKovaav airį) Karą 761/09. 

rainy <r<j)o$p&<; iirnerapAvov rov Kkeoovvfiov Kai 

tov epcora ovk rjpeįia <Į>epovTO<;, tov įiev Karr)\6y€i, 

7rd<ra 8e €V€K€cto 'AKpoTartp, t$ tov /3a<rt,\e(0<; 

vlei. 2. Kai yap 6 įieipaKia ko$ avrr)^ dva<f>av8bv 

v7T€KaieT0, &<rre irdvras ava aTOfia fyeiv ttjv 

oĮiiklav avT(t)v. 81 f) v alrlav 8vaavaaX€Trjaaę 

6 K\ea>vvfjLo<; Kai a\\ft>ę 8e ovk dpeaKOĮievo*; 

TO?ę AaKe8aip,ovloi<; fjOeaiv, €7r€paia>0rj 7r/>oę Hvp- 

pov e£ę u H7T€Lpov Kai avTOV dvaireiOei ireipaaOai, 

1 The MS. has out^s, and Cobet's airis must be considered 
as little more than a makeshift. 
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Persians, through its betrayal by Nanis, the daughter 
of Croesus. Cyrus was besieging Sardis, and none 
of the devices he employed resulted in the capture 
of the city : he was indeed in great fear that Croesus 
would get together again an army of allies and 
would come and destroy his blockading force. 2. 
Then (so the story went) this giri, Nanis, made an 
agreement to betray the place to Cyrus if he would 
take her to wife according to the customs of the 
Persians ; she got together some helpers and let in 
the enemy by the extreme summit of the citadel, a 
place where no guards were posted owing to its 
natūrai strength. Cyrus, however, refused to perform 
the promise which he had made to her. 

XXIII 

The Story of Chilonis 

1. Cleonymus of Sparta, who was of royal stock 
and had done great things for the Lacedaemonians, 
took to wife his kinswoman Chilonis. He loved her 
with a great love — his was no gentie passion — but she 
despised him, and gave her whole heart to Acrotatus, 
the son of the king. 2. Indeed the stripling let the 
fire of his love shew openly, so that all men were 
talking of their intrigue ; wherefore Cleonymus, 
being sorely vexed, and having besides no liking for 
the Lacedaemonians and their ways, crossed over to 
Pyrrhus in Epirus and advised him to attack the 
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t% TIekoTrovviriGOv, a>ę et Kai evrovcoę ayĮraivro 
tov 7ro\€fiov, pąSleoę 6fCTro\iopicri<rovT€s Taę iv 
avTols 7roX.etę* e^>rj Se Kai avT<į> n tfSrj 7rpoSieip- 
ydaOcu, &<ne Kai araaiv eyyevea0ai rial t&v 
irokecov. 

KA' 

nEPi innAPiNOY 

1. 'linraplvos Se %vpaKoaL<ov Tvpavvos etę 
hridvįiLav d<j>LK€TO irdvv koXov iraiSos, 'A^cuoę 
airį) ovofia' tovtov e}*aXXdy p,aa i 7ro\\oi<; virayo- 
įievos ireiOei ttjv ol/ciav diro\nrbvTa avv . airį* 
fjLeveiv yjpbvov Se irpoiovToę, (»ę irokeĮiltov Ttę 
6<f>o8o<; Trpoarjyyekdrj ir po? n t&v vir itceuvov 
Karelo ĮievoDv ^copioDV Kai eSei tcara Ta^oę /3orj- 
Oelv, igopfi&v 6 ^iriraplvos irapeKekevaaro T<į> 
iraiSi, et Ttę epToę r^ę av\fj<; fiidlĮoiTO, kcltcl- 
KaLveiv ūvtov t f) <nrd0y fjv eTvyyavev avrcį> 
KeyapiGp.evo<$* 2. Kai eVetS^ avįijšakav TOtę 
irdkeįdoL^ tcara icpdros avrovę el\ep, eVl iro\vv 
olvov erpdirero Kai avvovaiav* ifc/caiofievos Se 
viro fjL€0rję Kai 7r60ov tov TraiSos, dfyl'mrevGev 
etę Taę *ZvpaKOv<ra<$ Kai irapayevoįievoę eVi ttjv 
oiKiav evOa Ttp iraiSl irapeKekevaaro įieveiv, oę 



1 The latter part of the story is missing. It appears from 
the account given by Plutarch (in the Lifa, of Pyrrhm) that 
during the siege of Sparta by Pyrrhus, Chilonis made ready 
a halter, in order never to fall into Cleonymus' hands alive, 
but that the siege was raised first by the personai valour of 
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Peloponnese ; if they prosecuted the war vigorously, 
he said, they would without difficulty storm the 
Lacedaemonian cities ; and he added that he had 
already prepared the ground, so that in many of 
the cities there would be a revolt in his favour. 1 



XXIV 

The Story of Hipparinus 

1. Hipparinus, tyrant of Syracuse, felt a great 
aflfection for a very fair boy named Achaeus, and, by 
means of presents 2 of varying kinds, persuaded him 
to leave his home and stay with him in his palace. 
Some little time after, the news was brought to him 
of a hostile incursion into one of the territories 
belonging to him, and he had to go with all speed to 
help his subjects. When he was starting, he told 
the boy that if anyone of the courtiers offered 
violence to him, he was to stab him with the dagger 
which he had given him as a present. 2. Hipparinus 
met his enemies and inflicted on them an utter 
defeat, and celebrated his victory by deep potations 
of wine and by banąueting : then, heated with the 
wine and by desire to see the lad, he rode off at full 
gallop to Syracuse. Arriving at the house where he 
had bidden the boy to stay, he did not tell him who 

Acrotatus, and then by the arrival of his father, King Areus, 
from Crete wibh reinforcements. 

2 The meaning of 4įa\\dyfjLa(ri is a little doubtful. It may 
either be " entertainments," or "changes, variation of 
gifts." 
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fiev ?jv ovk eBrfKov, ®erTa)d^cov Be rįj (Įkopt), rbv 
'linraplvov e^rja-ev direKTovrjKevar 6 Be 7ra£ę 
BiayavaKTr\aa<i gkotovs ovtos iraiei icaipLav rbv 
^linraplvov 6 Be Tpelę fjįiepas 67rt^oi5ę, Kai rov 
<f>6vov rbv 'K^cubv airokvaas, ere'kevTrįaev. 

KE' 

IIEPI fcAYAAOY 

IcTTopc? ^uAap^oę 

1. 3>ai/X\oę Bk rvpavvos fjpdaOrį T?}ę 5 Apiarcovo^ 
yvvaiKos, oę Oiramv irpoaraTrį^ Tjv ouToę Bia- 

7T€ĮJL7r6fJL€VO<; 7TyOOę aVTTjV, ^pVdOV T€ ITOkvV fCCU 

apyvpov €7rr)yyeXk€TO Bdoa-ecv, et re tivos a\\ov 
Beoiro, <f>pdįeiv eicekevev cwę ov^ dfiapTrįaoĮievrjv. 
2. tt)v Be apa 7ro\v<; el^e ir odos opfiov rov 
rore KeiĮievov iv T(į> r^ę UpovoLaę 'AOrjvaę lepį>, 
ov €Zj£e \6yo$ *J^pi<į>v\r)<; yeyovęvai, rj^lov re 
TavTrjs T^ę Bcopeaę ru^eZi/. <Į>ai/XAoę Be ra re 
a\\a Karaavpeov e/c Ae\(f)&v dvaO^/maTa, dvaipel- 
tcu Kai rbv opp>ov. 3. €7rei Be BieKOĮiLcrOrj eis 
oIkov tov 'A/3t<7TG)z/oę, ųpovov įiev nva i<f>6pei 
avrbv fį yvvrj fid\a irepiirvaro^ ovva, fiera Be 
ravra *napaifkr)Giov airį ird0o<; avvefirj r&v 
irepl ttjv 9 Epi<Į>v\r)V yevoĮiev(ov 6 yap vecbrepoę 

1 Parthenius has not raentioned the nationality of the 
enemy, and it seems doubtful whether Thessalians would be 
likely to come inbo conflict with a Sicilian monareh. 
Meineke proposed ypcMlfav, " stammering, lisping." 

2 See title of No. XV. 3 Of Phocis. 

4 irpoffrdrris might also mean that he was the protector or 
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he was, but, putting on a Thessalian 1 accent, cried 
out that he had killed Hipparinus : it was dark, and 
the boy, in his anger and grief, struck him and gave 
him a mortal wound. H e lived for three days, 
acąuitted Achaeus of the guilt of his death, and 
then breathed his last. 

XXV 

The Story of Phayllus 

From Phylarchus 2 

1. The tyrant Phayllus 8 fell in love with the wife 
of Ariston, chief 4 of the Oetaeans : he sent envoys 
to her, with promises of much silver and gold, and 
told them to add that if there were anything else 
which she wanted, she should not fail of her desire. 
2. Now she had a great longing for a necklace that 
was at that time hanging in the temple 5 of Athene 
the goddess of Forethought : it was said formerly 
to have belonged to Eriphyle ; and this was the 
present for which she asked. Phayllus took a great 
booty of the ofFerings at Delphi, the necklace among 
the rest : (3) it was sent to the house of Ariston, 
and for some considerable time the woman wore it, 
and was greatly famed for so doing. But later she 
sufFered a fate very similar to that of Eriphyle 6 : 

consul of the Oetaeans at Phocis. But Oeta is a wild 
mountain -range, the inhabitants of which would hardly be so 
highly organized as to have a representative in foreign 
cities. 6 At Delphi. 

6 The expedition of the Seven against Thebes could not be 
successful without the company of Amphiaraus, whom his 
wife Eriphyle, bribed by a necklace, persuaded to go. He 
there met his end, and wa9 avenged \>y his son Alcmaeon, 
who killed his mother. 
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r&v vi&v avrfjs fiaveU Trjv ol/ciav v<Į>r)yĮr€, kol 

T7]V T€ flf)T€pa KCLL TCL 7T0XXa T&V KTtJfiaTCOV 

KS' 

IIEPI AnPIATHS 

1. 'Ev A.e<jj3(į> ttcuBos ^irpudr^ Tpd/jLftrfkos 6 
Tekajjb&voę ipaadels iroXXa iiroieiTO etę to 
it poaayayead ai rrjv tcoprjv ft>ę Be iiceivr) ov irdvv 
eveBIBov, ivevoelro SoX<p tcal dirdry TrepiyeveaO ] ai 
avrrjs. 2. 7r o pevofMevrjv ovv įvore <rvv depairaivi- 

BlOlS €7TL TL TG)V TTarpOHOV ^COpLOdV, O ir\rj(TLOV r^ę 

Odkdaarj^ etceiTo, Xo^<ra<f elXev. a>ę Be ifceivrj 
ttoXv p,aXKov direp,dyero irepl rr/ę irapOevlas, 
opyiadeU T paĮiftrjKos eppiyĮrev avrrjv €tę rrjv 
Odkacraav irvyyave Be ay%i/3a07j<; ode a. /cal fj 
fiev dpa ovrtos diroX(S>Xer nveę 1 įievroi etyaaav 
huoKOĮievrjv eavrrjv ptycu. 3. T pdfi^rįkov Be ov 
7roXif fiererreira ricris eKdįifiavev i/c de&v iireiBr} 
ydp , A%iXX€uę i/c rfję Aecftov 7roXXr)v Xeiav 
d7roT€fi6fL€PO<; fįyayev, oSroę, iirayoĮievtov avrov 
t&v iy^copLCdv fiorjOov, avviararai avrį>. 4. evda 
Brj 7rXr)yel<; efc t et arepva rrapajįprįįia iruTrrer 
dydfievoę Be riję dX/crį<; avrov 'A^AA^uę eri 

1 There is here a marginai *hote in the MS., which may be 
considered as a continuation of the information in the title — 
yp. i Api(rr6Kpiro5 iv rois irepl MiKĄtov. 
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her youngest son went mad and set fire to their 
house, and in the course of the conflagration both 
she and a great part of their possessions were con- 
sumed. 

XXVI 

The Story of Apriate 

From the Thrax of Euphorion 1 

1. Trambelus the son of Telamon fell in love with 
a giri named Apriate in Lesbos. H e used every 
efFort to gain her : but, as she shewed no signs at all 
of relenting, he determined to win her by strategy 
and guile. 2. She was walking one day with her 
attendant handmaids to one of her father's domains 
which was by the seashore, and there he laid an 
ambush for her and made her captive ; but she 
struggled with the greatest violence to protect her 
virginity, and at last Trambelus in fury threw her 
into the sea, which happened at that point to be 
deep inshore. Thus did she perish ; the story 
has, however, been related by others 2 in the sense 
that she threw herself in while fleeing from his 
pursuit. 3. It was not long before divine ven- 
geance fell upon Trambelus : Achilles was ravaging 
Lesbos 3 and carrying away great ąuantities of booty, 
and Trambelus got together a company of the 
inhabitants of the island, and went out to meet him 
in battle. 4. In the course of it h e received a 
wound in the breast and instantly fell to the ground ; 
while he was still breathing, Achilles, who had 

1 See title of No. XIII. 

2 i.e. by Aristocritus, writer on the early history of Miletus. 
See title of No. XI. 3 See No. XXI., 1. 
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epnrvovv aveKpivev oanę re r\v fcal oiroūev €7rel 
Be eyvco iralBa Te\a/jL&vo$ ovra, iroXkd KūToBvpo- 
fievoę €7rl Tr)ę rjiovos p>eya x^ > f m ^©cre' tovto eri 
vvv f\p(pov r Ypap,firfK.ov KaKelrai, 



KZ' 

nEPI AAKINOHS 

'IcrTopei Motpa> iv raię 'Apatę 

1. "E%€(. Be \6yos Kai 'Aktcivorjv, ttjv Ho\v/3ov 
pev tov KopivOuov Ovyarepa, yvval/ca Bk 'A/^>t- 
\6xov tov ApvavToę, teark Įirjviv 'AOrjvas 
einp.avYįvai ijevco Sa/t/ęr HdvOos avT<į> ovopa. 
eirl ĮJLtadcp yap avTrjv dyayopbevrjv yęepvrjTiv 
yvvalica Ni/cdvoprjv Kai epyaaaįievrjv iviavrov 
v(TT€pov €K T(ov oIklcov e\dcrai> fJLTj ivrekfį tov 
fiiaffbv diroBovaav ttjv Be dpderaerdat 7ro\\A 
*A07)vą TiGaaBai avTrjv clvt dBiKOV aTeprjaeay^. 
2. odev eis ToaovTOv 1 ekOelv, &&T6 diro\nre2v 
oIkov t€ koI iraZBas rįBrj yeyovoTas, avveKTfhevaaL 
t e t& 3dv0ą>' yevoįievrjv Be Kard jiecrov iropov 
evvoiav \a{Seiv t&v elpyaapAvcav, Kai avTLKa 
iroXkd T€ Sdfcpva irpoteaOaL Kai dvaKa\elv ore 
fi€v dvBpa KOvpiSiov, otŽ Be tou? iraiBas' Te\oę Be, 

1 The MS. has rotrovrSv re. The omission of t€ was 
rightly proposed by Peerlkamp. 

1 The brother of his own father Peleus. 

2 Or Myro, of Byzantium, a poetess of about 250 b. c, 
daughter of the tragedian Homerus. She wrote epigrams 
(we ha ve two in the Palatine Anthology), and epic and lyric 
poetry. Such poems as the Dirae were not uncommon in 
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admired his valour, inąuired of his name and origin. 
When he was told that he was the son of Telamon, 1 
he bewailed him long and deeply, and piled up a 
great barrow for him on the beach : it is still called 
"the hero Trambelus' mound. ,, 

XXVII 

The Story of Alcinoe 

From the Curses of Moero 2 

1. Alcinoe, so the story goes, was the daughter of 
Polybus of Corinth and the wife of Amphilochus the 
son of Dryas ; by the wrath of Athene she became 
infatuated with a stranger from Samos, named 
Xanthus. This was the reason of her visitation : 
she had hired a woman named Nicandra to come 
and spin for her, but after she had worked for her 
for a year, she turned her out of her house 
without paying her the full wages she had promised, 
and Nicandra had earnestly prayed Athene to avenge 
her for the unjust withholding of her du e. 3 2. Thus 
afflicted, Alcinoe reached such a statė that she left 
her home and the little children she had borne to 
Amphilochus, and sailed away with Xanthus ; but 
in the middle of the voyage she came to realise 
what she had done. She straightway shed many 
tears, calling often, now upon her young husband 

the Alexandrine period — invective against an enemy illus- 
trated by Dumerous mythological instances. We have an 
example surviving in Ovid's Ibis. 

3 Deuteronomy xxiv. 14 : "Thou shalt not oppress an hired 
servant that is poor and needy, . . . at his day thou shalt 
give him his hire, neither shall the sun go down upon it ; for 
he is poor, and setteth his heart upon it : lest he cry against 
thee unto the Lord, and it be sin unto thee." 
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7ro\\h tov HdvOov iraprjyopovvToę Kai (jya/nevov 
yvvalfca e%eiv, įirj 7T€i0ofievrjv piyĮrcu eavrųv eis 
Odkao-cav. 

KH' 

IIEPI KAEITH2 
t I<rTop€L Eu<£opi<ov 'A7roXXoo\opo), tol iįrjs *A7toXXwvlos 
'ApyovavriK&v a 

1. Aia(f)6pQ)ę Be icTOpelrai irepl Kv^lkov tov 
Alveov 1 oi fiev yap avrbv e<į>aaav dpfMoadfievov 
Adpiaav 2 ttjv Tlido-ov, rj 6 irarrjp epiyr\ irpb 
ydfiov, psaypiLGvov dirodaveiv Tivh Be irpoa- 
<Į>dTG)<; yrĮįiavra K\€Lrr)v avĮifia'keZv BC dyvoiav 
To£ę fjLCTct 'lao-ovoę eirl t% 'A/yyouę TfKeovai, Kai 
ovtcos TreaovTa irdai ĮieydX(o<; d\yeivbv iroOov 
ifi/3a\€iv, e^o^a)ę Be rįj K\eLTy 2. IBovaa yap 
avTov eppifJLĮievov, TrepieyyBi) Kai iroWa kūt<o- 
BvpaTO, vvKTayp Bk \aOova-a r^ę BepairaivlBas diro 
Tivoę BevBpov dvrjpTrjaev eavTY\v? 

K@' 

IIEPI AAfcNIAOS 

'ioTO/OC? Tiįnaios 2tK€\lK0tę 

1. 'Ei/ *%iKe\ią Be Ad<Į>vi<> 'Ep/iov 7ra?ę eyeveTO, 
avpiyyi Br\ ti Se^oę 4 yjpriaOai Kai ttjv iBeav 

1 Probably corrupt. Aivcas and Afrov ha ve been sugeested. 

2 It is better to keep the spelling with one <r, aa in tne M S. 

3 kavriiv is not in the MS., bu t is wanted after the active 
verb (Goens). 

4 The MS. has 5^ re 8e£i«s : the corrections are due to 
Jacobs and Gale. 
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and now upon her children, and though Xanthus 
did his best to comfort her, saying that he would 
make her his wife, she would not listen to him, but 
threw herself into the sea. 

XXVIII 

The Story of Clite 

From the Apollodorus of Euphorion 1 : the latter part 
from the Jirst book of the Argonautica 2 of Apollonius. 

1. There are various forms of the story of Cyzicus 
the son of Aeneus. 3 Some havetold howhe married 
Larisa the daughter of Piasus, with whom her father 
had to do before she was married, and afterwards 
died in battle ; others, how when he had but 
recently married Clite, he met in battle (not knowing 
who his adversaries were) the heroes who were 
sailing with Jason in the Argo ; and that his fall in 
this combat caused the liveliest regret to all, but to 
Clite beyond all measure. 2. Seeing him lying dead, 
she flung her arms round him and bewailed him 
sorely, and then at night she avoided the watch 
of her serving-maids and hung herself from a tree. 

XXIX 

The Story of Daphnis 

From the Sicelica of Timaeus 4 

1. In Sicily was born Daphnis the son of Hermes, 
who was skilled in playing on the pipes and also 

1 See title of No. XIII. 2 Ll. 936-1076. 

3 See note on the Greek text. 

4 Of Tauromenium or Taormina, the historian of early 
Sicily, about b. c. 300. 
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€K7rp€7n]<;. ouToę ets fiev tov ttoXvv oįuKov avhptov 
ov /carrĮei, j3ovtco\a)v Se Karą ttjv AiTvrįv %et/*oroę 
re kol Oepovę rjypav\ei, tovtov \eyovaw 
'FiX€vai8a vvix<į>rjv epaadelvav TrapafcekevaacOcu 
avT(į> yvvai/cl firj ir\rįcnd^eLV' py ireidofievov yap 
avrov, (TVĮi^rjcreadai 1 Taę oi/re*ę airo^a'Kelv. 2. o 
ųpovov fiev Tiva teaprėptos avTefye, fcaiirep 
ovk okiy&v kiniiaivoįievidv avT<į>* varepov Se ĮiLa 
t&v Karą ttjv ^ucekiav fiaaikiScov ol!vq> 7ro\\q> 
Bi]\rj(Ta/Jb€vr} avrov ijyayev etę eiriBvpiav airį) 
ĮjLiyrjvai. Kai ovtos i/c rovBe, oįloIvs ®ap.vpą tw 
®pą/ci, St a(f>po<TVprjv eTreTrrjpcoTO. 



A' 

IIEPI KEATINH2 

1. AeyeTai Se Kai t UpaK\ea i ore air 'EpvOeiaę 
Taę Trjpvovov fiovs rjyayev, aXd>fievov Bia T^ę 
KcKt&v X c * ) P a< > a^LKeadai Trapą Uperavvov rį> Še 
apa virdpyeiv dvyarepa JZe\Tivrjv ovoįm* ravrrjv 
že ipaadelaav tov 'HpaKkeovę KajaKpv^ai Taę 
y8o0ę, įit) Oekeiv re aTroSovvai ei įit) irporepov ai/Tj} 
fityfffjvai. 2. tov Se 'HpaKKea to įiev t t Kai Taę 
$o0ę eireiybįievov avaaaaaaOai, tto\v įloKKov 
ĮievToi to KaWo<$ €K7rXayevTa T?)ę Koprję, crvy- 
yevecdat, airį' Kai avToię, yjpovov irepLrjKovTOs, 
yeveadai iralZa Y^ekTov, aĄ> ov Br) Ke\Tol 
irpoarjyopevBrįaav. 

1 The MS. has <rivt£^<reTcu : but the infinitive (restored by 
Legrand) is necessary in the Oratio Obliąua. 
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exceedingly beautiful. He would never freąuent 
the places where men come together, but spent his life 
in the open, both winter and summer, keeping his 
herds on the slopes of Etna. The nymph Echenais, 
so the story runs, fell in love with him, and bade 
him never have to do with mortal woman; if he 
disobeyed, his fate would be to lose his eyes. 
2. For some considerable time he stood out strongly 
against all temptation, although not a few women 
were madly in love with him ; but at last one of the 
Sicilian princesses worked his ruin by plying him 
with much wine, and so brought him to the desire 
to consort with her. Thus he, too, like Thamyras 1 
the Thracian, was thenceforvvard blind through his 
own folly. 

XXX 

The Story of Celtine 

1. Hercules, it is told, after he had taken the kine 
of Geryones 2 from Erythea, was wandering through 
the country of the Celts and came to the house of 
Bretannus, who had a daughter called Celtine. Cel- 
tine fell in love with Hercules and hid awaythe kine, 
refusing to give them back to him unless he would 
first content her. 2. Hercules was indeed very 
anxious to bring the kine safe home, but he was far 
more struck with the girl's exceeding beauty, and con- 
sented to her wishes ; and then, when the time had 
come round, a son called Celtus was born to them, 
from whom the Celtic race deri ved their name. 

1 Or Thamyris, a mythical poet, who entered into a 
contest with the Muses, and was blinded on his defeat. 

* Or Geryon, who was supposed to have lived in Spain. 
This was one of the twelve laboun of Hercules. 
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AA' 

nEPI AIMOITOY 1 

'lo-Topel &v\apxos 

1. AeyeT ai Be Kai Ai/AOiTrjv dpfio<raa0ai fiev 
Tpoiįrjpo^ Ta$€\<Į)ov Ovyarepa TLvSyMV aiadavo- 
fievov 2 Bk avvovaav avrrjv Bid a^oSpov epcara 
rdBe\(j)ą> f Brfk&crai tg3 Tpocįrįvr rrjv Be Bia re 3 
Seoę kol al<jyivr]v dvaprijcrai avrrjv, iroKka 
irporepov \virrjpa KaTapaaapAvrįv rį> alrito T?}ę 
<TVfi(Į>opd<;. 2. evOa Brj rov AifiOLTrjv puer ov 
7roXvv yjsbvov eirirv'^v yvvai/d ĮiaXa /ca\į ttjv 
oyįriv viro t&v kv/jAtcov eK/Se^rj/nevrj koI airiję 
eię eiriOvįiLav ekBbvra cvvelvar Be tįStį iveBĮBov 
to a&Įia Bid Įirjicos y^povov, %&<rat, airį įieyav 
7a<į>ov, Kai outg)9 įjltj dvUįievov rov irdOovę, eiri- 
Kara(T(f)d^ai avrov. 



AB' 

nEPi AN®innH2 

1. Tlapd Se Xdo<ri įieipaKio /eoę r*ę t&p irdvv 
BoKLfMcov ^ KydLiTirt]^ r)pd<T0r). ravTtjv vTre\0a)v 

1 It is quite possible that, as Maass contends (Gott. gel. 
Anz. 1889, pp. 826 sqq.), this hero's nameshould be Bvfiolrrjs : 
but I have not felt that his arguments are quite strong 
enough to justify making the change in the text. 

2 The accusative (due to Heyne) is necessary, though the 
M S. has al(F$ap6fji.€i>os. 

8 MS. t6. The correction is due to Rohde. 
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XXXI 

The Story of Dimoetes 

Froni Phylarchus 1 

1. Dimoetes is said to have married his brother 
Troezen's daughter, Evopis, and afterwards, seeing 
that she was afflicted with a great love for her own 
brother, and was consorting with him, he informed 
Troezen ; the giri hung herself for fear and shame, 
first calling down every manner of curse on him 
who was the cause of her fate. 2. It was not long 
before Dimoetes came upon the body of a most 
beautiful woman thrown up by the sea, and he 
conceived the most passionate desire for her com- 
pany ; but soon the body, owing to the period of 
time since her death, began to see corruption, and he 
piled up a huge barrow for her ; and then, as even so 
his passion was in no wise relieved, he killed himself 
at her tomb. 



XXXII 

The Story of Anthippe 

1. Among the Chaonians 2 a certain youth of 
most noble birth fell in love with a giri named 
Anthippe ; he addressed her with every art to attempt 

1 See title of No. XV. 

* A people in the north-west of Epirus, supposed to be 
descended from Chaon, the son of Priam. 
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iraarį ĮJW)X av V neiOei a\)T<į> av/Afuyfjvav tį Be 
apa fcal avrt) ov/c e/croę rjv tov 7r/>oę tov iralSa 
ttoOov Kai ifc TovBe \avdavovres Touę avT&v 
yovelę i^€7rLfnrXaaav ttjv enriOvpiav. 2. eo/or^ę 
Se TT0T6 toiš Xdoai SrjfjiOT€\ovę dyo/Jbevr)? fcal 
iravTtov evto^pvĮievayv, diroaKeBaaOevTes e?ę riva 
Bpvfjibv KaretKrjO^aav. €tv%€ Bž apa 6 tov 
fiaaikeas vlbę Ki^upoę irdpBa\iv Suo/ecov, 
(TVveKaadeiarj^ ets eKelvov tov Bpv/jiov, afyirįciv 
eir avTrjv tov a/eovra* fcal r?)ę įiev aĮiapvavei, 
Tvyydvei Be Trjs iraiBos. 3. vTro\aį3cbv Be to 
Qr)plov /eaTa/3e/3\r]fC€vai iyyvrepo) tov 'Ittttov 
irpoae\avver /cal /eara/jLaffcbv to peipd/ciov eirl 
tov TpavĮiaToę TTį<s iraiBbę ex ov X e fy € > 6 '* T oę 
Te <Į>pevS>v iyeveTO /cal TrepiBivrjdels diro\iG0avei 
tov Inrirov efc yppiov diroKpff]įivov /cal 7reT/)<S$€ę. 
ev0a Srj 6 fiev eTeOvrj/cei, oi Be* Xaoj/eę, ti/jl&vtcs 
tov fiaaikea, /caTa tov ūvtov tottov Telyr) irepie- 
j3d\ovTO Kai Ttjv irokkv eKdkeaąv TSl^ypov. 
4. (pacrl Be t įves tov Bpv/jbbv eKelvov elvai Trję 
'E%ioi>oę dvyaTpoę 'Hirecpov, fjv fieTavaaTaaav €K 
BoiooTiaę /SaBiįetv fieff 'Ap/juovlas Kai KdBp,ov, 
<Į>epo/A€vr)v Ta HevOecos \eLyfrava, diroOavovvav Be 
irepl tov Bpvfibv TovBe Ta<Į>fjvar Bib Kai ttjv yrjv 
"Hireipov dirb TavTrję ovoĮiavOrįvaL. 
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her virtue, and indeed she too was not untouched by 
love for the lad, and soon they were taking their fili 
of their desires unknown to their parents. 2. Now 
on one occasion a public festival was being celebrated 
by the Chaonians, and while all the people were 
feasting, the young pair slipped away and crept in 
under a certain bush. But it so happened that the 
king's son, Cichyrus, was hunting a leopard ; the 
beast was driven into the same thicket, and he hurled 
his javelin at it; he missed it, but hit the giri. 

3. Thinking that he had hit his leopard, h e rode up ; 
but when he saw the lad trying to staunch the giri' s 
wound with his hands, he losį his senses, flung away, 
and finally fell off his horse down a precipitous and 
stony ravine. There he perished ; but the Chaonians, 
to honour their king, put a wall round the place and 
gave the name of Cichyrus to the city so founded. 

4. The story is also found in some authorities that 
the thicket in ąuestion was sacred to Epinis, the 
daughter of Echion ; she had left Boeotia and was 
journeying with Harmonia and Cadmus, 1 bearing the 
remains of Pentheus ; dying there, she was buried in 
this thicket. That is the reason that country was 
named Epirus, after her. 

1 Cadmus = Harmonia 

[Agave] = Echion 

i 1 — i 

Pentheus Epirus. 

Agave with the rest of the Bacchants had torn Pentheus in 
pieces as a punishment for his blasphemy against the worship 
of Dionysus. 
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Ar 

OEPI A22AONOS 

'Ioropct b^lvOos Av&cucoię icat NtavOrjs 1 p Kai 2t/&fua? 
6 'Po8ioę 

1. Aia<Į>6pa)<? Be kclI Tcuę iroKKol^ laTOpelrac 
Kai tcl N^o/8i;ę* ov ydp TavTa\ov <Į>a<rlv avrrjv 
yeveaOai, a\X 'Aaadovoę fiev BvyaTepa, 4>t\oT- 
tov Be yvvai/ea* €tę epiv Be a<Į>ucop£vrĮv Arjrol 
irepl /ca\\iT€fcvia<; birodyjclv riaiv roidvBe. 2. rov 
Įjbkv <t>tkoTTOv iv /cvvrjyią Sia<Į>0 apavai, rov Be 
'Ko-aaova 7-779 Ovya^po^ įrodo* aftofievov (lvttįv 
avrą> yiįfiaaffai ftovKeaOar 2 fir) €vBiBov<ttįs Be 
ri)ę Nto/8t;ę, rovę iralBas avTrję eZę eva'yLav 
Kakeaavra KaraTrprjaai. 3. /cal ttjv fiev Bia 
TavTTįv riįv crvfMpopav dirb irerpa^ vyĮnfKordrr)^ 
avrrjv pi^frai, evvoiav Be \aį36vra t&v a<į>ere- 
pa>v dfiapTTįfJbaTCOv BiajįprjaaaOaL rov * Aaadova 
eavTov. 

AA' 

nEPI KOPY0OY 
'Ioropct 'EAAavtKoę T/oohkojv Kai Kc<Į>a\(ov 6 Fcp- 

1. 'E/t Be Olpcbvrję kol 'AkegdvBpov irai? 
eyevero KopvOos* oSroę eirifcovpos d(f>c/c6 pievos 

1 The MS. calls him Nc'avflo*, but fi^dvdrįs is certain. 

2 This word was inserted by Zangoiannes. The homoeo- 
teleuton would account for it dropping out. 

3 The number of the book nas dropped out. Heyne's 
restoration of j8' is probably correct : Meursius thought there 
never was a number, and that TpuiKuv is a mis ta k e for 
TpattKois. 
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XXXIII 

The Story of Assaon 

From the Lydiaca of Xanthus i l the second book of 
Neanthes, 2 and Simmias 3 of Rhodes. 

1. The story of Niobe is differently told by various 
authorities ; some, for instance, say that she was not 
the daughter of Tantalus, but of Assaon, and the 
wife of Philottus ; and for having had her dispute 
with Leto about the beauty of their children, her 
punishment was as follows : 2. Philottus perished 
while hunting ; Assaon, consumed with love for his 
own daughter, desired to take her to wife ; on Niobe 
refusing to accede to his desires, he asked her 
children to a banąuet, and there burned them all to 
death. 3. As a result of this calamity, she flung 
herself from a high rock ; Assaon, when he came 
to ponder upon these his sins, made away with 
himself. 

XXXIV 

The Story of Corythus 

From the second book of Hellanicus 4 Troica, and 
from Cephalon 5 of Gergitha 

1 . Of the union of Oenone and Alexander 6 was 
born a boy named Corythus. H e came to Troy to 

1 The historian of Lydia, fifth century B. c. 2 Of Cyzicus. 

3 An early Alexandrine poet. We possess various techno- 
paegnia by him in the Palatine Anthology — poems written in 
the shape of a hatchet, an egg, an altar, wings, panpipes, etc. 

4 Of Mytilene, an historian contemporary with Herodotus 
and Thucydides. 6 See title of No. IV. 

6 This story is thus a continuation of No. IV. Another 
version of the legend is that Oenone, to revenge herself on 
Paris, sent Corythus to guide the Greeks to Troy. 
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etę "Wiov 'EXei^;ę rjpdaOr), Kai avrbv eKeLvrj 
Įmka <į>Cko(į>p6v(D<; vnreheyero' r)v Se ttjv Iheav 
/cpdriaTos' <Į>copdaa<; Se avrop 6 Trarrjp aveTKev. 
2. Ni/eavSpoę Įievrot rbv K6pv0ov ovk Olvcovtjs, 
dXKa 'EXei^ę /cal i A'ke^dvSpov <Į)T)(tI yeveadaiy 
\kyoyv ev tovtois' 

'Hpla t elv 'AtSao Karoi^oįikvov l£.opvdoio, 
ov re /cal apira/crolaiv viroS/ArjOcia v pavalo i<$ 
TvvSapię, aiv dykovva, rcarcbv yovov fjparo 
/3ovt€co» 

AE' 

nEPI EYAIMENH2 1 

1. \Ez> 8e KprjTy rjpdaOrj Av/caaroę rr)<i Kv- 
Scovoę 9vyarpbs EvKifikvrję, r)p 6 Trarrjp 'AirTeptp 
/ca0(Ofio\6yr)To ir poarevoirn rore JZprjT&v Tavrrj 
/cpv(f>a a-vpcbv ikekrįOei. 2. &>ę he t&p JZprjrt/ccbv 
rcvh 7r6\€G)v iiriavvearrjaav Kv8o>vc Kai tto\v 
Trepcrjaav, irkpmei rot>ę irevaoĮJLevovs eh Oeov, o 
ti av ttoi&v Kparrjceie r£>v iro\eĮii(ov Kai avra> 
OeairL^eTai rotę iy^copiois ijpayai a^ayidaat irap- 
Okvov. 3. d/covaas Se rov y^prjaTrjpiov l&vhcov 
&i€/c\ijpov raę irapūkvovę irdaas, Kai Karą Sai- 
įiova r) 0vyaT7)p \ay%dv€i. 2 AvKaaroę 8e Settraę 
irepl avTrjs firjvvei rrjv <Į)0opav Kai a>ę ck ttoX\ov 
yjpovov avveirj airy* o 8e 7ro\uę o/u\oę irokv 

1 See note on title of No. XXXVI. 

2 Heyne's correction for the MS. rvyx& vąi - 
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help the Trojans, and there fell in love with Helen. 
She indeed received him with the greatest warmth — 
he was of extreme beauty — but his father discovered 
his aims and killed him. 2. Nicander 1 however 
says that he w«is the son, not of Oenone, but of 
Helen and Alexander, speaking of him as follows : — 

There was the tomb of fallen Corythus, 
Whom Helen bare, the fruit of marriage-rape, 
In bitter woe, the Herdsman's 2 e vii brood. 



XXXV 

The Story of Eulimene 

1. In Crete Lycastus fell in love with Eulimene, 
the daughter of Cydon, though her father had 
already betrothed her to Apterus, who was at that 
time the most famous man among the Cretans ; and 
he used to consort with her without the knowledge 
of her father and her intended spouse. 2. But when 
spme of the Cretan cities revolted against Cydon, 
and easily withstood his attacks, he sent ambassadors 
to inąuire of the oracle by what course of action h e 
could get the better of his enemies, and the answer 
was given him that he must sacrifice a virgin to the 
heroes worshipped in the country. 3. Cydon, on hear- 
ing the oracle's reply, cast lots upon all the virgins 
of his people, and, as the gods would have it, the fatal 
lot fell upon his own daughter. Then Lycastus, 
in fear for her life, confessed that he had corrupted 
her and had indeed been her lover for a long time ; 

1 See title of No. IV. 2 Paris. 
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fjiaWov iBiKalov avrrjp reOvdvai. 4. enreiBi) Be 
icr^ayidaOrj, 6 KvBav tov lepia Ke\evei airi)? 
Stare įieiv to eTropĄakiov, fcal ot/TG>ę evpedr] 
ey/cvoę. "kirTepoę Be Sofaę viro Av/cdarov Beiva 
ireirovdevai Xo)(iįaa<; avrbv dvei\e, Kai Bid 
ravTrjv ttjv alriav ecĮ>vye irpos BdvOov e/ę 
Tepįiepa, 

AS' 

nEPI APrAN®QNH2 1 

*l(TTOpci 'Ao'Kh.rpndbrjs 6 MupAcavos Bi0wicue<ov a' 

1. Aeyerai Be Kai 'Piįaov, irplv eę Tpoiav 
eiriKOvpov ekOeiv, eirl 7roWr)v yrjv levai irpoaayo- 
Įievov Te Kai Baafibv eiriTidevra' evda Brj Kai 
efc HLLov a<Į>iK€<rOai Karą #\eoę yvvaiKO? Ka\i)<f 
1 Apyavdcovrj avrfj ovofia. 2. avrrj rr)v fiev kot 
olkov Biairav Kai įjlovtjv direarvyevy d6 poicapAvr) 
Be Kvvas 7roXXouę eOrjpevev oi fid\a tlvcl irpoaie- 
fievr). i\0a>v ovv 6 c P^<7oę eię rovBe tov ft&pov, 
fiią pev avTtjv oi k fjyev €(f>7į Be Oekeiv avrrj 
avyKVvrjyeiv, Kai auToę yap OĮioias eKeivrj ttjv 
7r/3oę dp0pco7rovę oįiCKiav eydaipeiv r) Be ravra 
\e^avro<; eKeivov Karįveae TreiOofjbevrj airbv d\r)0fį 
Xeyeiv. 3. y^povov Be 2 ttoXXov BiayevoĮievov, etę 

1 In tlie MS. the source of No. XXXVI wrongly appears as 
the source of No. XXXV. The correction is due to 
Sakolovvski. 

2 For this $4 Jacobs would vvrite 5* ov. From the context 
it is really impossible to say whether she fell in love soon or 
late. 
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but the assembly only voted all the more inflexibly 1 
that she must die. i. After she bad been sacrificed, 
Cydon told the priest to cut through her belly by 
the navel, and this done she was found to be with 
child. Apterus considering himself mortally injured 
by Lycastus, laid an ambush and murdered him : 
and for that crime was obliged to go into exile and 
flee to the eourt of Xanthus at Termera. 2 

XXXVI 

The Stor^ of Arganthone 

From the first book of the Bithyniaca of Asclepiades 3 
of Myrlea 

1. Rhesus, so the story goes, before he went to 
help Troy, travelled over many countries, subduing 
them and imposing contributions ; and in the course 
of his career he came to Cius, 4 attracted by the fame 
of a beautiful woman called Arganthone. 2. She 
had no taste for indoor life and staying at home, 
but she got together a great pack of hounds and 
used to hunt, never admitting anybody to her com- 
pany. When Rhesus came to this place, he made 
no attempt to take her by force ; h e professed to 
desire to hunt with her, saying that he, like her, 
hated the company of men ; and she was delighted 
at what he said, believing that he was speaking the 
truth. 3. After some considerable time had passed, 

1 Not, I think, as a punishment for her unchastity : they 
thought that Lycastus was trying to save her life by a 
trumped-up story. 2 In Lycia. 

3 A grammarian, who probably lived at Pergamus in the 
first century b. c. 4 A town in Bithynia. 
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irokvv epara irapayiverai rov 'Piįo-ov fcal rb fiev 
irp&rov Ąavyafyi alhol Kar€XOfi€vrj' iireLSrj Se 
a^oSporepov iylvero to TrdOos, direroKĮirįaev e*ę 
\oyovę ekOeiv airį>, Kai ovrcoę ide\cov eOekovaav 1 
avTrįv e/teu/oę rjydyero yvpal/ca. 4. varepov Se 
irokiįiov yevoĮievov roię Tpcoai, fieryeaav avrbv 
oi fšaaCkeZs iirifcovpop* f) Se 'Apyavffdovrj, etre kol 
6V epcora oę 7roXt>ę inrrjv aitrį), elre Kai a\\ct>ę 
Karafiavrevo/juipt) to /jl€\\ov, /3aSiįeiv avrbv 
ovk eta. 'Pfjaoę Se fm\aKi^6įievo<; rįj 2 imfiovį) 
ovk rjveayero, aXka ffKOev efc Tpoiav fcal fia^o- 
įievos 67T6 TTorafiį), rį> vvv dir i/eeivov 'Prjacp 
Ka\ovfi€V<p, ifKrjyeU viro kioĮirjhovs arcodvriaicei. 
5. fj Se &>ę įįadero reffvrjKoroę avrov, avrię aire- 
ftooprjaep etę rbp rbnrov epda ifilyr) irpcorop avrį>, 
Kai irepl avrbv akeofiiprj Oafih ey8oa rovvopja rov 
*¥rjaow re\oę he Gira Kai irora firj 3 irpoaie/ieprį 
Sia \v7rrjv i įj dpdpcoircop arrrįWdyrj. 

ITAP8ENIOT NIKAEH2 
nEPI EPHTIKAN IIAOHMATflN 

1 id4\ov<rav (not in the MS.) was rightly supplied by 
Pas80W. 

2 rį iš not in the MS. Rohde first showed how this 
passage waa to be taken : the older editors used to change 
/j.a\aKt(6Įjcvos into įiolKū KaKi(6fA€vos. 

3 A palmary emendation by Rohde. The MS. has cIto 
icai voTafif, frora which nonsense can be extracted. 
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she fell deeply in love with him : at first, restrained 
by shame, she would not confess her affection ; but 
then, her passion growing stronger, she took courage 
to tell him, and so by mutual consent he took her to 
wife. 4. Later on, when the Trojan war broke out, 
the princes on the Trojan side sent to fetch him as 
an ally 1 ; but Arganthone, either because of her 
very great love for him, or because she somehow 
knew the future, would not let him go. But 
Rhesus could not bear the thought of becoming soffc 
and unwarlike by staying at home. H e went to Troy, 
and there, fighting at the river now called Rhesus 
after him, was wounded by Diomed and died. 
5. Arganthone, when she heard of his death, went 
once more to the place where they had first come 
together, and wandering about there called un- 
ceasingly " Rhesus, Rhesus " ; and at last, refusing all 
meat and drink for the greatness of her grief, passed 
away from among mankind. 

THE END 
OF 

THE LOVE ROMANCES 
. OF 

PARTHENIUS OF NICAEA 

1 If he could once have got his horses into Troy, the town 
would have been impregnable : but he was surprised and 
killed on the first night of his arrival. 
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FRAGMENTS 



1. SchoL Pind. Jsthm. ii. 68. TlapOevios iv rfj 
'KprĮTy 1 to avveįie 2 avri rov avdsyvcoOi. 

2. Hephaest. Enchir., p. 6 9 . TIapBevios iiriicri- 
Beiov etę 'Ap^eXai / Sa ypd<f>o)v ekeyetafcov, rov 
TeKevTalov įiovov arL^ov avri ikeyeiov la\xįšiicov 
eiroirįaevy iv <p to ovofia ipeiv €ĮieWev *Aįivo"%- 
pov ovvoįi 6(7(767' ' Ap^ekath oę. 

3. Steph. Byz., p. 56 10 . TlapOivios iv ^ A.<į>pohLrrj 
AfcafJbavriBa 3 avTrjv (jyrjaiv. 

4. Choerobosc. SchoL in Theodos. canon., p. 252. 24 . 
otl [sc. to i\aoę] iicvelvei to a, ihrĮktoae HapOivto? 

1 It is not possible to decide whether this is the Dirge on 
Arėte or the Encomium of Arėte menti oned by Suidas (see 
Introduction) as among Parthenius' works. In the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Oraecarum, iv. 6857 is an inscription (printed by 
Martini on p. 6 of bis edition of Parthenius) which was found 
near Rome (perhaps at Hadrian's Villa at Tibur), but un- 
fortunately greatly damaged and incomplete. This describes 
how the tomb on which it was placed originally bore a poem 
in which Parthenius lamented the death of his wife Arėte. 
The Anio had risen, damaging the tomb and defacing the 
poem, and it \vas restored by Hadrian and a new inscription 
placed upon it. 2 MSS. žžvyci/ie, corrected by Valckenaer. 

3 Stephanus appears to refer this epithet to the town of 
Acamantium in Phrygia. but it is doubtless really derived 
from a promontory in Cyprus named Acamas, which is 
mentioned by the Elder Pliny in his Natūrai History, v. 129, 
and by Ptolemy and Strabo. 
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1. The SchoUast on Pindar s Istkmians ii. 68. 
Parthenius in his Arėte uses aw€fi€ for avdyvuOi 
" read." 

2. Hephaestionį Enchiridion, p. 6 9 . Parthenius 
wrote a dirge on Archelais in elegiacs, but made the 
last line, in which he had to introduce the name of 
his subject, an iambic instead of a pentameter : Holy 
and undejiled shall the name of Archelais be. 

3. Stephanus 2 of Byzantium, p. 56 10 . Parthenius 
in his Aphrodite 8 calls her 4 Acamantis. 

4. Choeroboscus? Scholia on the Canons of Theodositis, 
p. 252 24 . Parthenius in his poem on Bias shows that 

1 Of Alexandria, a writer on metre in the age of the 
An tonines. 

2 A geographical writer of the late fifth or early sixth 
century a. d. 

8 Also mentioned by Suidas as araong the elegiac poems 
of Parthenius. 4 i. e. Aphrodite. 

5 George Choeroboscus, a professor at the University of 
Constantinople, of doubtful date : Krumbacher remarka that 
**he lived nearer to the sixth than the tenth century." 
The "Canons of Theodosius" are a collection of commen- 



can hardly be ascribed to Theodosius of Alexandria him- 
self, who lived not long after 400 a. d. To them we owe 
the non-existent forins {e. g. trmrov) of the paradigms of 
our youth. 
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iv T<į> €6? HLavra elircov "I\aoę t a v t r] v 
Se^vvao 1 ttv picairjv. eari 8e i\eyelov to 
Įierpov. 

5. Schol. Townl. ad Hom. II. 9 446 . yrjpaę airoįv- 
<raę. clttlktj 2 iariv i] eKTaais. TLapOivios yovv 
iv TAiavTL avviareikev f 'Oo~T£ę eV' avd pci>7rovę 
eįvaev alyaveaę. 

6. Steph. Byz., p. 213 10 . \eyerai Kai Tpv- 
veios 9 A7t6XXg)v, coę Tiapdevioę Aiį\<p. 

7. Steph. Byz., p. 705 u . UapOevios 6 Nifcaeus 3 
Ai]\<p' %vv rrj iya> Tr)0 vv 4 re Kai d>y€V t^ę 5 
Xrvybs vScop. 

8. Steph. Byz., p. 1 6 1 18 . UapOevioę iv A^\o)* 
OuS' a7ro Tr7\tTft)i/ 6 [tg>i/ 7r6/)/>&>] 7 a k pa 
TAe\rjhovL(ov. 

9. Etymol. genuin., s.v. "Kpirvr o "Epcoę* ^ 
Xpri<riS Trapą Hap0€vi<į> iv Kptvayopą* ' Afi(į>ore- 

1 MSS. 5e xP vff0 e tc, corrected by Bekker. 

2 Meineke thought it absurd to explain an Homeric 
ąuantity by Attic usage, and proposed io/c^. 

8 MSS. ♦»ko€<5j : corrected by Meineke. 

4 MSS. TT)Ba : corrected by Salmasius. 

5 Supposed to equal , ClKeav6s. Hesychius glosaes urycvtov 
as va\at6v. Some other goddess had presumablv been men- 
tioned in the previous line. The whole is clearly an oath — 
possibly taken by Leto. 

6 Various suggestions have been made for the correction 
of these two words — airh t^AjVtojv, 4wl rrį\lffT(ov, iiirorrį\iro»v t 

7 Salmasius saw that this was a gloss on the preceding 
words. 
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the a in tAaoę is long, when h e says : Do thou 
graciously accept the funeral pyre. The metre is 
elegiac. 

5. The Townley SchoUast on Homers Iliad 9 446 . 
"Stripping off old age " : the lengthening [of the v 
of diroįva-as] is Attic [Ionic, Meineke]. At any rate 
in his Bias Parthenius wrote : " Wko sharpened spears 
against men," [with the v in eįvo-cv short.] 

6. Stephanus of Byzaniium, p. 213 10 . The ex- 
pression A polio of Gryni 1 is also found, as in the 
Delos of Parthenius. 

7. Stephanus of Byzantium, p. 705 14 . Parthenius 
of Nicaea in his Delos : JVith rvhom [I srvear also by] 
Tethys 2 and the rvater of ancient 3 Slyx. 

8. Stephanus of Byzantium, p. 161 18 . Parthenius 
in his Delos : Nor the distanl lands 4 of the far-off 
Beledonii. 5 

9. Etymologicum genuinum* s. v. "Apmis : Love. 
So used by Parthenius in his Crinagoras 7 : Love, the 

1 Stephanus describes this as a little city belonging to the 
people of Myrina (in Mysia, on the Eleatic gulf). Virgil 
(Aen. ir. 345) also uses the expression Grynaetut A polio. 

2 A sea-goddess, wife of Oceanus. 

3 Stephanus explains Ogenus as an ancient deity. The 
word is also supposed to be a form of u>Keav6s. 

4 Or perhaps ** the mountain-tops." 

5 £xplained by Stephanus as an šBvos vap o»ccav<į). Ihm 
identifies them with the Belendi, a people of Aąuitaine, 
mentioned by the ElderPliny in his Natūrai History iv. 108. 

6 The smaller original of our Etymologicum magnum. 

7 Perhaps addressed to the elegiac poet Crinagoras of 
Mi tylene, who **lived at Rome as a sort of court poet during 
the latter part of the reign of Augustus." (Mackail.) 
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poię €7rt#Aę f, A/07ruę i\r)t<raro. etprjrai Be 
iraph to apird^etv 1 raę <Į)p4vaę. 

10. Steph. Byz., p. 324 19 . Ilapffivios iv Aev- 
icaStai^ 2 'lftrįpirT} 7r\eva€i iv alyia\q>. 

11. Steph. Byz., p. 381 16 . KpavlSes. avvoi- 
Kia 7r/)oę r (p Tl6vT<p. HapOivioę iv y Av0V7nrrį. 

12. Steph. Byz., p. 409 16 . AdfnreLa* 3 o/aoę 
'A/o/vaS/aę. IIa/o0ei>M>ę 'AvOLirirrį. 

13. Steph. Byz., 19 7 19 . ra\Xi;<r40v 7ro\*ę 4 
*E<Į)€<tov* HapOivios iv iin/crįSeLtp t$ efc 

Avf;L0€fllV. 

14. Apollon. 2>e pronom., p. 92^. al'ifkrįOvv- 
TiKai ieai Kotvdke/CTovvrai tcar evBelav irpo? re 
'Icovcov /cal 'Attik&v, rjĮjuei^, vfieis, o^eZę. ean 
m<rT(b<ra<rOcu Kai to dhiaLperov Tr;ę evffeias irap 

"IgHTIV €K T&V 7T€pl Ar} ĮlOKpLTOV , &€p€Kv8r)V, 

'E/caraZov. to yap iv E^Sa)\o^av6? c T/*€€ę 

Al6\lOV 7T€plX€V€T€ TTapCL Hap0€VL<p V7TO 

1 Hesychius "Apuvv *Epa>ra. An improbable derivation 
has also been given to the effect that &p*us is an Aeolic forra 
for &f>Tus, uwion % and so love. 

2 Meineke would have preferred to write AcuiraStot, and 
one of the MSS. reads AcvKaMas. But there is nothing to 
m ak e the forui certain. 

* Two of the MSS. of Stephanus read Aeįu€ia, and in 
another a later hand has erased the ». 
4 Meineke suggested 6pos, Martin 6pos irKijalov 
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Spoiler, leaped upon both and plundered them. So 
called from his spoiling the understanding. 

10. Stephanus of Byzantium, p. 324 19 . Parthenius 
in his Leucadiae 1 : He s ha U sail along the Iberian 
skore. 

1 1 . Stephanus of Byzantium, p. 38 1 16 . The Cranides : 
a settlement in Pontus. So used by Parthenius in 
his Anthippe. 2 

12. Stephanus of Byzantium, p, 409^. Lampeia : 
a mountain in Arcadia. So used by Parthenius in 
his Anthippe. 

13. Stephanus of Byzantium, p. 197 19 . Gallesium : 
a town (ai. a mountain) near Ephesus. So used by 
Parthenius in his Dirge on Auxithemis. 

14. Apollonius 3 on Pronouns, p. 92 ?0 . Theplurals 
too are ordinarily used in the nominative in Ionic 
and Attic in the forms rjfielę, v/iels, (r<Į>€is : but the 
uncontracted form of the nominative is also estab- 
lished in the Ionic writers of the school of Demo- 
critus, Pherecydes, Hecataeus. The expression Do 
all of you (v/x€cę) bathe Aeolius 4 in the Idolophanes of 
Parthenius must only be ascribed to poetic licence, 

1 Leucadia ia an island, formerly a peninsula, in the 
Ionian Sea, opposite Acarnania. The plural form of the title 
is doubtful. 

2 Parthenius may possibly ha ve treated in his Anthippe 
the story he has related in ch. xxxii. of his Romances. But 
another Anthippe is also known (Apoilodorus, Bibliotheca 
ii. 162). 

3 Apollonius Dyscolus of Alexandria, a famous grammarian 
of the time of Marcus Aurelius. 

4 It is not even certain whether this is a proper name. 
There was an Aeolius among the wooers of Hippodamia. 
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TTOi,YįTucfj<; aSeiaę 7rapa\rj<f>0€V ov Kara^vaerai 
Bia\i/crov TnaTOVĮievr)*; eKkoyifioi^ avyypafevaiv. 

15. Steph. Byz., p. 339 u . ean tcal OrįkvKov 
'Icro-aę 1 iirl t?)? Aiafiov Trapą HapOevirp iv 
'Hpa/c\€l. 

16. Steph. Byz., p. 486 13 . Olvcovrj* iriįaos t&p 
KvtckdSav. 2 oi olKrjTOpes O Ivcovaioi, a>ę TlapOe- 
vioę '\lpaicXeZ. ' 

17. Etym. genuin., s.v. aipoa^dę* rj ap,ire\o<;* 
fiifivrĮrai TlapOevioę iv c H/oa«\er Av poa^dSa 

fŠOTpVV 3 'l/eapi(DV€l7)<i. 

18. Etym. magnum, s.v. ipLa^rfKoi;. HapOivioę 
iv 'Hpa/cter 'E/u 0-^77X0*9 KopvvrjTūL^. 

19. Steph. Byz., p. 109 21 . HapOevios iv 'I$£/c\g>* 
Kai eiva\Lrįv * Kpa<į>eiav.* 

20. £cAo£ Dionys. Perieg. v. 420. a>ę UapOi- 
i/^oę ei> Ta?ę M€TafJLop<f>cb<T€<ri \iyei, iireiSij Mt i> a> ę 
\afi(bv r a Miy a pa Sca XtcvWr)<; 5 rf)<; NtVou 

1 Two MSS. have *I(r<r€iJ$, and Salmasius proposed 'learfts. 

2 MSS. AtaK-fSo)*' : Ky/cAc£5wv was restored by Meineke, who 
would also have preferred to insert Įila before rStv. 

* Martini would omit &6rpw : the compiler of the Etym. 
genuin. goes on 'EparoaOtvrįs 6h iv 'EictOaKaplip rb teark &6rpvv 
K\rįfxa, and he suggests that the &6rpw in the Parthenius 

2uotation ia derived from that in the succeeding sentence. 
n that case the words from Parthenius, instead of forming 
the end of an hexameter and the beginning of another line, 
must be reversed, and will then form the beginning of an 
hexameter. 

4 An island, as Stephanus explains, off the Carian coast. 

5 This word is not in the scholion as it has come down to 
us with the text of Dionysius ; but Eustathius (12th century) 
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and cannot be considered as belying the rule of the 
language established by the classical writers. 

15. Stephanus of Byzantium, p. 339 l4 . The 
feminine adjective Issas is used by Parthenius in his 
Hercules as an epithet of Lesbos. 1 

16. Stephanus of Byzantium, p. 486 18 . Oenone : 
an island in the Cyclades. Those who live there are 
called Oenonaeans, as found in the Hercules of 
Parthenius. 

17. Eiymologicum genuinum, v. aupoo-^aę: the 
vine : used by Parthenius in his Hercules : ±he vine- 
cluster of the daughter of Icarius. 2 

18. Etymologįcum magnum, s.v. ipto-fflkos : Parthe- 
nius in his Hercules speaks of The railing bearers oj 
clubs. 3 

19. Stephanus of Byzantium, p. 109 21 . Parthenius 
in his Iphiolus 4 : And sea-girt Araphea. 

20. The 'Scholiast on Dionysius Periegetes, 5 L 420. 
As Parthenius says in his Metamorphoses : Minos 
took Megara by the help of Scylla the daughter oj 

1 Stephanus explains that Issa was a town in Lesbos called 
successively Himera, Pelasgia, and Issa. 

1 Erigone. For her connexion with Bacchus and wine see 
Hyginus, Fab. 130. 

* See Kopvrfimis and Kopwri<į>6pos in Liddell and Scott's 
Lexicon. 

4 More thanone Iphiclus was known to Greek niythology. 
The most celebrated was one of the Argonautą. 

8 A jgeographer who wrote in verse in the second centurv 
A. d. The scholia probably date from the fourth or fifth 
century. 

produced a commentary on him which inclndes the text of 
the scholia in a better form. He gives 2k6\\ijs. 
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Ovyar pos, ipacOelarįs avrov Kai dirore- 
fiovarjs rfję K€<f>a\f)<; rov irarpbs rov 
fiopaifiov TT\oKaĮiov Kai ovrcoę avrov 
irpohovarį^, evvorįOels: ©ę 17 iraripa irpo- 
hovaa ovSevbę av irore paSicos 1 (freiaairo, 
Trpoahrįaa^ airrjv 7rr)8a\i(p vecbę aufrrjKev 2 
eiriavpeaOai rįj 9 a\daa"ri? Žar* * elę opveov 
rj fcoprj p,€r€į3\i]0r). 

21. Steph. Byz., p. 401 18 . K.eopVK0V 5 7roXtę 
KikiKiar HapOevios JlpoįreĮiirriKtp. 

22. Steph. Byz. ap. Eustath. ad Hom. H. 2™. 
KcofjLr] Ki\iKias iarl Duupvpai Ka\ovp,ivrj, aire- 
Xovaa Tapaov rpiaKOvra araSCovę irpbę Svaiv, iv 
į Trrjyt) airb pojyd&oę Karappeovaa Kai avviovaa 
t$5 etę Tapabv elaftaKkovrt, Trorapbfp; irepl 
Hap&evioę ypaĄtov a\\a re \iyei Kai ori 

irap0 6i/oę f) Ki\iKcov elyev avaKropirjv. 6 
ay%iya/j,os B* €7re\ev, tcauapį) 8 y iirefiai- 
vero KvSvcp 

1 So Eustathiu8 : the MSS. of the scholia, 6$<rra. 

* The words mjSaAfy vtbs h<j>r\K*v are found in Eustathius, 
not in the MSS. of the scholia. 

8 At this point followed the worcls ZOcv Žapuvitchs oZros 6 
w6rros iicKiiOri, which mušt have crept in from elsewhere. 
Immediately before the ąuotation from Parthenius the 
Seholiast had been deseribing the Isthmus of Corinth, and, 
after naming the two seas on either side of it, explains the 
name "Saronic" of one of them as being derivecl from a 
certain hunter Saron who was drowned there. 

* So Martini for the MSS. frn. • cf. frg. 24. 

6 In the text *ap$4vos Ki\Ikwv hvaKToptuv tx oxHr *, omitting 
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Nisus ; she fell in love tvith Mm and cut off her f atkers 
fateful lock 1 of hair and ihus hetrayed him ; but Minos 
thought that one rvho kad hetrayed her faiher rvould 
certainly have no pity upon anybody el&e, so he tied her 
to the rudder of kis ship and let her drag afler him 
through the sea, until the maiden rvas changed into a 
bird* 

21. Stephanus o f Byzantium, p, 401 18 . Corycus : 
a city in Cilicia, mentioned by Parthenius in his 
Propempticon.* 

22. Stephanus of Byzantium ąuoted by Eustathius on 
Homers IUad 2 7u . There is a village in Cilicia 
called Glaphyrae, thirty furlongs to the west of 
Tarsus, where there is a spring that rises from a 
cleft rock and joins the river 4 that flows towards 
Tarsus. Among what Parthenius writes about it are 
the following lines : . . . A maiden 5 rvho held the 
lordship among the Cilicians : and she rvas nigh to the 
time of rvedlocky and she doted upon pure 6 Cydnus, 

1 A purple lock : as long as it was intact on his head, no 
enemy could prevail against him. 

2 For a slightly different version of the story, in whioh 
Scylla becomes the sea-monster so well known to us in epic 
poetry, see Hyginus Fab. 198. 

3 Properly, a poem written to accompany or escort a 
person, or to wish him good cheer on his way, like Horace 
Odes i. 3, Sic te diva poteris Cypri. 4 The Cydnus. 

8 Her name appears to have been Oomaetho. 
6 Because of his cold, clear waters. 



U in the next line. The mętrioal form was restored by 
Hermann. 
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Ku7r piSoę iį ahx>T(ov irvpabv avayĮrafievrj, 
elaotce įliv Kvirptę 7rrįyrjv Oero, fiige 8' 
epoori 

KvSvov xal vv/j,<Į>7)<; vhar oevra ydfiov. 

23. Etym. genuin., 'Aojoę' 7rora)ib^ rr)ę 
Kvirpov .... Kai o/?oę n covofidadrj 'Acolop, 
e£ ov į3' irorafi&v <Į>€pop,€vcov, SeTpa^oi/ 1 xąl 
'AirkiecDę, rbv eva tovtwv 6 TlapOevioę 'Aa>oi> 

K€K\r)K€V. 

24. Ibid. fj Sia to irpbs ttįv rj& T€Tpa/j,p,epr)v 
e%£iv rrjv pvaiv, Kada <j>r)<riv 6 HapOeviov 
KcopvKLcov aevįievos e£ opeoDV avaTo\iK&v 
ovreov. 

25. Etym. genuin., s.v. Spvyjrekov 2 to Xefi/j,a, 
6 <j>\oio<;, Hapffevios olov Ovhe ir 6 po i pi^rj^ 
Spvyjre\a HovTidSos. ^ Trapą to Spvyfrai, o 
eart \eirLaar Spu\Įre\ov yap 6 dirohpviTTOfievo^ 
0\o*oę. 

26. Ibid. Kara'ftprjo'TiK&ę Se Kai <Į>v\\ov 
hpvtye\ov eVl toO aekivov o TlapOevioę. 

1 MSS. 2*pdx ov i corrected by Martini. 

2 Here and below the MSS. wrongly gi ve &pv\į/c\\ov. 



1 Some have suspected that this fragment comes from 
ParUiomus' Metamorphoses \rf. frg. 20) : but this is ąuite 
doubtful, and it is likely that the Metamorphoses were 
written in hexameters. 

2 The Setrachus. This fragment has something to do with 
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fanning rvithin her a spark from the innermost altar oj 
Cypris 9 fane, until Cypris turned her into a spring, and 
made in love a rvatery match betrvixt Cydnus and the 
maid. 1 

23. Etymologicum genuinum, s.v. 'Aaioę : A river in 
Cyprus. . . . There was a moimtain called Aoian, 
from which flowed two rivers, the Setrachus and 
the Aplieus, and one 2 of them Parthenius called the 
Aous. 

24. Ibid. Or, because its 3 flow was towards the 
East (rj&s), as Parthenius says of it : Hurrying from 
the Corycian 4 kilis, which were in the East. 

25. Etymologicum genuinum, s.v. 8pv\Į/c\ov : peel, 
husk. Parthenius uses it in such an expression as 
Nor would she (?) furnish peelings of Pontic 5 root. 
The derivation is from Spvirrw, to scrape, which is 
the same as to peel : Spv\Į/€\ov is the sęraped-off 
husk. 

26. Ibid. Parthenius also uses Bpv\Į/€\ov, a scrap- 
ing, as a term of contempt for the leaf of the 
parsley. 

Adonis (c/, frg. 37), of whom Aous was another name : 
the Setrachus was the scene of the loves of Venus and 
Adonis. 

3 This. is rather confusing, because Parthenius is now 
speaking not of the Aous in Cyprus, but of another river of 
the same name in Cilicia. 

* frg. 21. 

5 The famous poisons of Colchis. 
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27. -4n*A. PaZ. xi. 130 (Pollianus) : 

Toi»ę Kv/ckiovę rovrovę, roifę avrap hretra XeyovTa<; 

Įiia& t \(OTTohvra<; aX\orpLa>v iiricov, 
Kai Sia tovt eKeyoię čirento 7r\iov ovSkv 

UapOeviov tckiirTeiv fj 7rd\i JZaKkijidftov. 
Orjpl fikv ovaroePTi yevoifir]v, et irore ypdyfrco, 

eŽ/ce\oę, 'E/e iroraįi&v xk°>P a ^cA^Soi/ia. 1 
oi S outg)? rbv^Ofirįpov avcuS&ę \coTroSvTOvaiv, 

&<tt€ ypd(f>eiv rjhrį fifjviv aeiSe Oed. 

28. Etym. genuin., s.v. 'Ep/cvvios bpvfiov 6 riję 
'lTa\taę evhordra)* ' AttoW(ovio<; iv 8' 'Apyovavn- 
Kcbv Kai Hapdevios* 'AU' ot' d<f)* eairepir)*; 
9 EpKVviSoę &pero yair)<;. 

29. Parthenius Narr. amat. xi. 4, q.v. 

30. Aulus Gellius Noct. Att. xiii. 27 (al. 26). De 
versibus quos Vergilius sectatus videtur Homeri 
ac Parthenii. Parthenii poetae versus est : V\avK<p 

1 MS. x**M yea 1 thc correct form was restored by H. 
Stephanus. We know from Eustatlrius on Homer's JUad 11, 
p. 817, and 23, p. 1412, that Callimachus used the descrip- 
tion 9))p ouarSeis of a donkey, so that wo can be sure that the 
other expre8sion ąuoted from the elegy belongs to Parthenius. 



1 Perhaps a grammarian, and of about the time of Hadrian. 
But nothing is certainly known> of him. 

2 Strictly, the cyclic poets were the continuers of Homer 
and the poets of the "cycle" of Troy. But here all the 
modern epic writers are doubtless inciuded, as in the famous 
poem (Anth. PaL xii. 42) in which Callimachus is believed to 
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27. PolUanus 1 in the Palatine Anthology xi. 130: 
I hate the cyclic 2 poets, who begin every sentence 
with " But then in very deed," plunderers of others' 
epics ; and that is why I give more time to elegists, 
for there is nothing that I could wish to steal from 
Parthenius, or again from Callimachus. 8 May I 
become like " a beast with long, long ears " if I ever 
write of " green srvallorv-Tvort from oui the river-beds " : 
but the epic writers pillage Homer so shamelessly 
that they do not scruple to put down " Sing, Muse, 
Achilles' wrath." 

28. Etymologicum genuinum, s.v. 'Epicvvios Spv/ios. 
The Hercynian 4 forest : that inside Italy. So 
Apollonius in the fourth book 5 of his Argonautica and 
Parthenius : But rvhen he set forth from that rvestern 
Hercynian land. 

29. Parthenius, Love Romances xi. 4. See p. 295. 

30. Aulus Gellius, 6 Noctes Alticae xiii. 27 (ai. 26). 
Of the lines of Homer and Parthenius which Virgil 
seems to have imitated. The line To Glaucus and 

have attacked Apollonius of Rhodes, "Extodpo rh irolrj^a rh 
KVK\uc6y. 

8 Lucian also couples Callimachus with our author. See 
Introduction. 

4 The Hercynian forest known to history was in Germany, 
between the Black Forest and the Hartz. But it appears 
that in early days all the wooded mountains of centrai 
Europe were called Hercynian by the ancients, and that the 
use of the word was aftenvards narrowed down. 

5 1. 640. 

6 A dilettante scholar of the middle and end of the second 
century A. D., interested in many points of Latin literary 
criticism. 
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Kai Nrįpfji 1 Kai elva\lq> M€\iK€pry. Eum 
versum Vergilius aemulatus est, itaque fecit duobus 
vocabulis venuste immutatis parem : Glauco et 
Panopeae et Inoo Melicertae. 2 

Macrobius Sat v. 18. Versus est Parthenii, quo 
graramatico in Graecis Vergilius ūsus est : T\avK(p 
Kai Nrjprji Kai y lva><p M€\cK€prrj. 3 

31. Schol. Dionys. Perieg. v. 456. ivravOd 
eta iv ai arrfKai rov 'tlpaKXeovs' 6 8k Tlapdivioę 
Bpidpeco ras 0T*/\aę <Į>rj<rlv elvar 

Mdprvpa S* clįiįliv tt;? 4 iirl YaheLprį \i7re0' 

OlfJLOV, 5 

dpyaiov Bpiapecooę dnr ovvopua to irplv dpdįjas. 

32. Choerobosc. Schol. in Theodos. canon., p. 
252 21 . to Tkaos avv€ara\fi€vov fyov to a, otov 
<»ę irapa TlapOevitp* f 'I\aoę, & C T pevaie. 

33. Etym. Gud., s.v. dpy€i<Į>6vrr)ę* o 'Eip/jufję 
irap* 'Opuriptp Kai irapa 7ro\\o?ę* irapa Se %o<f>0' 

1 Both here and in the citation from Macrobius the form 
Nijpci is found, which was corrected by Joseph Scaliger. 

2 Georg. i. 437. 

8 In Anth. PcU. vi. 164 there is an epigram by Lucillius 
(who lived in the time of Nero), or by Lucian, in which the 
line is ąuoted in the form TAavKtp koI Nriprji koI y lvot Kai 
M*\infpTp. This is perhaps a direct reminiscence of Virgil — 
the subject is the same as in the passage of the Georgics, 
shipwrecked mariners'Votive offeringa for their saved lives. 

4 MSS. rfo. 

5 MSS. 6v/jl6v. There are various ways of reconstituting 
this line, for which see Martini's edition. Some hąve made it 
into a pentameter : some into the parts of two hexameters. 
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Nereus and the sea-god Melicertes is from the poet 
Parthenius : this line Virgil copied, and produced a 
translation, changing two words with the most 
exquisite taste : " To Glaucus and Nereus and Meli- 
certes, Ino' s son." 

Macrobius, 1 Saturnalia v. 18. The following verse 
is by Parthenius, who was Virgil's tutor in Greek : 
To Glaucus and Nereus and Melicertes, Ino 9 s son. 

31. The Scholiast on Dionysius Periegetes, l. 456. 
There 2 are the columns of Hercules ; but Parthenius 
calls them the columns of Briareus 3 ; And he lefi us 
a rvitness of his journey to Gades, tatdng arvay from 
them their ancient name of old-time Briareus.* 

32. Choeroboscus, Scholia on the Canons of Theodosius, 
p. 252 21 , "IAaoę with the a short, as in Parthenius : 
Be favourable (tAaoę), 5 0 Hymenaeus. 

33. Elymologicum Gudianum, s.v. apyu<į>6vrrj% : 6 an 
epithet applied to Hermes in Homer and many other 

1 Macrobiua lived at the end of the fourth and beginning 
of the fifth centuries, and often (as in this instance) founded 
his work on that of Aulus Gellius. He has altered the line 
of Parthenius into closer conformity with the Virgilian 
imitation, so belying Gellius' evidence, who tells us that two 
words were changed. 

2 At Cadiz. 

3 The famous Titan with an hundred arms. 

4 As the ąuotation is about Hercules, some have wished to 
refer it to the poem from which frgg. 15-18 are taken. 

8 cf. f rg. 4. The words in the present passage would 
probably come from an Epithalamium. 

6 An epithet which used to be translated " slayer of Argus," 
but now supposed to mean " bright-appearing." 
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/c\ei Kai etrl tov 'A7roWa>i/oę, Kai Trapą Hap0€vi<p 
Kai iirl tov Tr)\i<j)Ov. 

34. Apoll. De adverb., p. 127 6 . to Tr\fjp€<; rtję 
<j>G)vfj<; aKOvovaiv <5> iįioi, a>ę fyei Kai Trapą 
JlapBevItp' *fi e/^e 1 rrjv ra irepi<T<rd. 

35. Steph. Byz., p. b^S^. Tv^prjaTO^ 7ro\*ę 
T?)ę TpayZvos ovofiaadetaa amo rfjs rtypa? 
'HpaKkeovę r) amo Tv^ptį^rov vlov Xirepx^ov. 
to iOviKov TiH^pijaTios. Kai to ovSerepov Hap- 
Ohio<r Hv<Į>prjaTiov alnos. 2 

36. Etym. genuin., s. v. SeUekov Xiy€rai Sk 
Kai heUrfKov. arjfmivei Se aya\p,a r) oĮioLonfia . . . 
€vpr)Tai* yap S ta tov tj, evprjrai Kai $€iKe\ov 
Trapą Jlap6evL(p* Aei/c€\ov *I<Į>iy6vr)ę. 4 

37. Steph. Byz., p. 176 19 . dirb yhp T?)ę eię oę 
evOeLas r) Std tov tT^ę Trapaycayr) TrKeovd^ei fiią 
av\\al3įj, a>ę ToVoę T07rm;ę, KavcoTrLTTję 6 
"AScovię Trapą Wap6eviw. 

38. Steph. Byz., p. 202 7 . Yevea* kco/jlt) KoplvOov, 
6 oiK^Tcop TeveaTTįs .... Tivh Taę amo TavTrję 

1 It will be observed that the grammarian is explaining 
& ipot, bu b cites an instance of the use of & 4įjl4. 

2 MSS. ftroj ; corrected by Salmasius. 

3 The MSS. are here rather corrupt : this reading, a com- 
bination of that presented by the two best, gives the 
required sense, though it is hardly probable that it exactly 
represents the original. 

* MSS. y l<f>ty4vns. Meineke restored , I*i7<Jvijj, which is 
found i n Euripides. 
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writers : in Sophocles to Apollp as well, and in 
Parthenius to Telephus. 1 

34. Apollonius Dyscolus on Adverbs, p. 127 ft . The 
full phrase 2 is o» ipot, just as we find in Parthenius : 
Woe is me (o> ipč) [that am suffering\ all too much. 

35. Stephanus of Byzantium, p. 643 22 . Typhrestus, 
a city in Trachis, 8 so called either from the ashes 
(rifjypa) of Hercules or from Typhrestus the son of 
Spercheius. The gentile adjective is Typhrestius, 
which Parthenius uses in the neuter : The Typhrestian 
height. 

36. Etymologicum genuinum, s.v. fcfakov : also 
fciKYjkov, meaning an image or likeness. It is found 
with an rį, and also as huK€kov in Parthenius : The 
image of Iphigenia. 

37. Stephanus of Byzantium, p. 176, 9 . Whenwords 
ending in -ites are derived from words ending in -os, 
they are one syllable longer than their originals, as 
TOTrCrrję from ro7roę, and Adonis 4 is called Canopites 
(of Canopus) by Parthenius. 

38. Stephanus of Byzantium, p, 202 7 . Genea : a 
village in the territory of Corinth ; a man who lives 
there is called Geneates .... Some call the women 

1 Son of Hercules and king of Mysia. He was wounded 
before Troy by the spear of Achilles, and afterwards healed 
by means of the rust of the same weapon. 

2 Of which &fioi or otfwt is the shortened form. 

8 In centrai Greece, on the borders of Doris and Locris : it 
contained Mount Oeta, where Hercules ascended his pyre. 
It is thus just possible that this fragment, like 16-18, also 
comes from the Hercules oi Parthenius. 

4 c/, frg. 23, which also seems to refer to Adonis. 
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Kakovai YeveL&h&s, <£>ę Ylap6evw. % Tti/eę Be 
Tevea ypdxj>ovaiv. 

39. Steph. Byz., p. 266 13 . ... 1 IlapOepios Se 
'EX€0ai/TtSa avrrjp <Į>r)<riv. 

40. Steph. Byz., p. 273 3 . ' E7r/Sa/xiw 7roXtę 
'I WvpLaę .... to iOviicbv 'ETriSdfipioę. evprjrai 
irapa Hap0evl<p Kai 8ia 8i(Į>06yyov. 2 

41. Steph. Byz., p. 424 19 , M.ayprį<rLa' 7ro\tę 
7ra/)a t£ Mami>8/9ę) «al X™P a • •••<> ttoaItu^ 
Mdyvrję . . . . to OrfKvKOV M.dyvr)<r<ra irapa 
Ka\\ifid%<p Kai Mayvr)<rl<i* Trapo. Tlapdepucp Kai 
MayvrjTię Trapą %o<po/c\€L. 

42. Steph. Byz., p. 463 14 . M.vpKivo<r ToVoę Kai 
7ro\tę KTi<jQei<ja Trapą rį> ^rpufiovi 7rorafiį>. to 
idviKov M.vpKLVto<; Kai MvpKipla 9 TlapOepioę Sk 
MvpKivvuav avrrjv <Į>r}<Tiv. 

43. Steph. Byz., p. 465 7 . oi 8e dirh Mvtcovos 
tov Ho<T€tBS>vo<i Kai MuT^i^ę' o9ev MvrcovuSa 
KaXel rrjv Ae<rfJov KaX\A,fiayo<; iv rcį> rerapTcp, 
TIapOevios MuTcaiuSaę Taę Aeo*/8^aę 4 <f>r)<riv. 

44. Etym. genuin., SpoLrrj' fį irvekos' 6 he 
AtTO)\oę ^o - * T*7i> (TKa^rjp iv į riOrįvelrai ra 
8pe<Į>r)* Hapdevios Se ttjv aopov, Kai KlayyKoę. 

1 The desoription of the place is 'lost. Isaac Vossius 
suggested *Ekc<pavrivrr ir6\ts Piiyfarov. 3 i.e. 'E* i$dfj.v€ iot. 

8 Some editors would prefer to write Mayvriirtrls, the form 
found in Nonnus (Dionys. x. 322). 

4 We should perhaps read Acaįttas or Ae<r£i'8as. 
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o f it Geneiades, as does Parthenius. Some write the 
name of the village with a T, Tenea. 

39. Stepkanus of Byzantium, p. 266 13 . [Ele- 
phantine 1 : a city of Egypt ;] but Parthenius- calls 
it Elephantis. 

40. Stepkanus of Byzantium, p. 273 3 . Epidamnus : 
a city of Illyria .... The gentile derivative is 
Epidamnius, but it is also found in Parthenius with a 
diphthong, Epidamneius. 

41. Stepkanus o f Byzantium, p. 424 19 . Magnesia ; 
a city on the Maeander, and the surrounding 
country .... The citizen of it is called Magnes .... 
the feminine Magnessa in Calliinachus, Magnesis 
in Parthenius, and Magnetis in Sophocles. 

42. Stepkanus of Byzantium, p. 463 u . Myrcinus : 
a place and the city founded on the river Strymon. 
The gentile derivatives are Myrcinius and Myrcinia, 
the latter called Myrcinnia by Parthenius. 

43. Stepkanus of Byzantium, p. 465 7 . Some [say 
that Mytilene was so named] from Myton the son of 
Posidon and Mytilene. Whence Callimachus in his 
fourth book calls Lesbos Mytonis and Parthenius 
calls the women of Lesbos Mytonides. 

44. Etymologicum genuinum, s. v. hpoiTq. A bathing- 
tub. The Aetolian poet 2 so calls a cradle in which 
nurses put children : Parthenius and Aeschylus 8 
use it for a bier. 

1 The town on the island just north of Syene or Assouan. 
3 Alexander Aetolus : see Love Romances xiv. p. 302. 
3 Agamemnon 1540. 
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45. Choerob. de Orthogr. (Crameri Anecd. Oxon. 
ii. 266 10 ). Tav^eipa' *<>> iir€i8)j Kai evprjrai Kai 
X Q> pl<> toO i Trapą UapOevltp* i/ceivoę yap etirev 
Tai»^€/3Aoę to sOvikov. 

Cyrill. Lex. (Crameri Anecd. Paris. iv. 191 31 ). 
TavX€tpa* 7To\ię Aifivrjtr 1 Tav^eplcov yovv 6 
TlapOh/ioę. 

46. Etym. genuin., s.v. rį\aLv(0' r o fuopaivco, 
Kai 7]\aLvov<ra Trapą Tlap0€vi<p. 

47. Steph. Byz., p. 472 4 . Nepavo-oę* tt6\i<; 
TaWta<t 2 airb Nefiavcov ^pa^ei&ov, a>ę ITa/>- 

[48. Ps.-Apul. de Orthogr. § 64. At Phaedra 
indignata filium patri incusavit quod se appellasset ; 3 
qui diras in filium iactavit, quae ratae fuerunt, a 
suis enim equis in rabiem versis discerptus est. Sic 
illam de se et sorore ultionem scripsit Lupus Anilius ; 
idem scribit in Helene tragoedia : Parthenius 
aliter.] 

1 It iš clear that somethmg is here lost, and Martini would 
insert (from Steph. Byz. p. 609) d iroAinji Tavx«fy>*os koI 
Toux^*os, (t the inhabitant of it is called both Taucheirius 
and Taucherius." 

2 MSS. 'iTaAfaj. But it is impossible to describe Nimes as 
being in Italy, and it was rightly emended to roAAlof by 
Xylander. 

* Meineke suggests attenlasset. 
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45. Choeroboscus on Orthography {Cramers Anecdota 
Oxoniensia i ii. 266 10 ). Taucheira, spelt with an ei 
though it is also found without the i in Parthenius, 
who uses Tauckerius as the gentile derivative. 

Cyrits 1 Leocicon {Cramers Anecdota Parisiensia iv. 
191 81 ). Taucheira: a city of Libya .... Parthenius 
at any rate uses the form Tauckerius [in the genitive 
plural]. 

46. Etymohgicum genuinum, s.v. ^Aaivco. 2 To be 
mad. The expression rj\awov<ra 9 rvafidering, is found 
in Parthenius. 

47. Stephanus of Byzantium, p. 472 4 . Nemausus, a 
city of Gaul, so-called from Nemausus, one of the 
Heraclidae, as Parthenius 3 tells us. 

[48. Lucius Caecilius Minutianus Apuleius on Ortho- 
graphy,* §. 64. Bu t Phaedra in anger accused 
Hippolytus to his father of having made an attempt 
upon her virtue. He cursed his son, and the curses 
were fulfilled; he was torn to pieces by his own 
horses which had gone mad. This is the description 
of the vengeance that overtook him and his sister 
given by Lupus Anilius. The same description is 
given (?) in the tragedy called Helen : Parthenius 
relates it differently.] 

1 A Lexicon ascribed to St. Cyril, Patriarch of Alexandria. 

* To wander, and so, to be wandering in mind. 

8 Meineke thought that this might" perhaps refer to the 
other Parthenius, of Phocaea. 

4 This work is a forgery by Caelius Rhodiginus, Professor 
at Ferrara 16X)8-1512, so that we need not consider the 
pointfl raised by the quotation. 
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I 

This was first published by Bernard P. Grenfell 
in a volume entitled An Alemndrian Erotic Fragmeni 
and other Greek Papyri, chieįily Ptolemaic, Oxford, 
1896, and may now most conveniently be found in 
the miscellaneous pieces at the end of the fourth edi- 
tion of O. Crusius' editio minor of Herodas, Teubner, 
1905. The most important critical articles upon it 
were those of Otto Crusius (Philologus 55 (1896), 
p. 353), Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf (Nach- 
richten von der Kbnigl. Gesellschafi der IVissensckąften 
zu Gottingen, 1896, PhiL-hist. Klasse, p. 209), Weil 
(Jtevue des ėtudes grecąues, ix. p. 169), Blass (Jahrb. 
f. class. Phil 1896, p. 147), and A. Mancini (Rivisia 
di Storia Antka, ii. 3. [Messina, 15 June, 1897], p. 1). 

II 

The text is found on the back of a contract 
dated b.c. 173 ; palaeographical considerations forbid 
it to be regarded as written later than the end of the 
second century b.c. 

Its first editor described it as " a kind of declamation 
in character, the lament of some Ariadne for her 
Theseus, written in half poetical, half rhetorical 
prose, remarkable for the somewhat harsh elisions 
and frequent asyndeta." We have several examples 
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in Greek literature of the irapaKkava-lOvpov, or 
melancholy serenade of a lover at his mistress's 
closed door : this is of the same kind with the sexes 
reversed. Blass regarded it as more like a ĮA,tkirq 
or exercise on some such theme as nVaę &v cfrroi 
Aoyovę Koprį airoAci^cio-a vrro rov ipa<rrov : but its 
real passion and very poetical form seem to make it 
something better than a rhetorical exercise. 

Crusius and v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf both re- 
gard it as something more than poetical prose : as 
verse, loosely-constructed it is true, but still verse. 
The best "scheme " is that written out at length by 
the latter of the two scholars in his article cited 
above : but I am not satisfied that, even with the 
violences to which he occasionally subjectsit andwith 
the metrical liberties which he allows, he has been 
able to pro ve his point. I should prefer to compare 
it with the rhyming prose into which the ordinary 
narration in Arabic literature sometimes drops : and 
to say that it has a strong poetical and metrical 1 
element, rather than that it is itself verse. 

It is more than doubtful whether it can be re- 
garded as in the direct line of descent of the Greek 
Romance. It is possible, however, to find many 
parallels to its language and sentiments in the 
frequent rhetorical love-appeals found throughout 
the Novelists, and its influence on the Romance, 
though collateral and subsidiary, is not negligible. 
Its comparatively early date makes it of especial 
value to us. 

1 The foot which occurs throughout is the dochmiac 

w * - or its eauivalents and developments. The second 

half of the second paragraph and the whole of the third are 
written almost entirely in this uieasure, 
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(Col. 1.) 'Ef a/jĄoriptov yiyov alpe<n<r i£ev- 
yia-fieda' riję <f>i\[as Ki/nyMę i<rr avdhoyps. 
ohvvą įjl 6%6t orav avafivrj(T0S) <5ę įjl€ Kare<į>b\ei 
€7nffov\w /ii\\(Dv įxe /caTa\^7rai/[€i]i/, a/cara- 
(Traairįs evpeTiįs' Kai 6 ttjv (į>Odav €ktik<&<; 
ekafti įjl Žpm. ovk diravaivapxii avrbv e^ova 
iv rfj Biavoią. 

"Karpa <į>L\a Kai avvep&o-a irorvia vvį jjloi 
irapdire/jbyfrov ert fi€ vvv irpos hvfj Kv7rpi<; eyBorov 1 
ayei p,[e] Kai 6 7ro\uę epa>s 7rapa\afJ(ov avvo- 
Srjyov I^G) to iro\v irvp rb iv rįį ^rv^įj įiov 
Kaiofievov raina fi dSiKei, ravrd pH oSvva. 6 
(fypevairdrrį^ 6 irpb rov Įiiya </>pov&v, Kai o ttįv 
Kvirpiv oi <j>dfi€voę elvai rov ipav fioi 2 alriav, ovk 
fjveyKe \iav rrjv TV%ovaav ahiKiav. 

M€\\o) fiaiv€<rdai, £17X09 ydp /jl Ž%€i Kai Karą- 
Kdofiai Kara\e\€ififiiv7j. avrb hh rovro įjloi rovę 
are<į>dvov<; fid\e oh fi€jwva)fi£vr) ftpcoTicdijo'opLat,. 
Kvpie, įiTj įi d<j)įę, dTroKeK\€i(K\ei)Įievriv he%ai pu* 
€vSok& %rjk(į> Sov\€V€iv, imiaavova opav. p&yav 
e?%€t ttovov, ^rfKoTvirelv yhp Bet, oriyeiv, Kaprepclv 

1 We should write ŠkSotov. 

2 This passage is extremely uncertain and difficult. For 
fioi alrlav Grenfell says that ftcrairlav is possible, and Hunt 
has suggested *oi4\Tpiav. The following ovk might poesibly 
be av-y and \lav r-t\v might also be read as -k&vtoov. 
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(Col. I.) From both of us was the choice: 
we were united : Cypris is the suretyof our love. 
Grief holds me fast when 1 remember how he 
traitorously kissed me, meaning to desert me all the 
while, the contriver of inconstancy. Love, the 
stablisher of friendship, overcame me ; I do not 
deny that I have him ever within my soul. 

Ye dear s tars, and thou, lady night, partner of my 
love, bring me even now to him to whom Cypris 
leads me as slave and the great love that has taken 
hold upon me : to light me on my way I have the 
great fire that burns in my soul : this is my hurt, 
this is my grief. He, the deceiver of hearts, he 
that was aforetime so proud and claimed that Cypris 
had nought to do 1 with our love, hath brought 
upon me (?)... this wrong that is done me. 

I shall sūrely go mad, for jealousy possesses me, 
and I am all afire in my deserted statė. Throw me 
the garlands — this at least I must have — for me 
to lie and hug them close, since I am all alone. 
My lover and lord, drive me not forth, take me 
in, the maid locked out : I have good will to serve 
thee zealously, all mad to see thee. 2 Thy case 
hath great pain : thou must be jealous, keep 

1 Reading fierairlav. The following words are quite 
uncertain ; Crusius thinks kvĄvtyK* more probable than ovk 
1jv€yic9, and doubts \lav : Blass reads fjvcyiJ tfjĄv. 

% The alternative is to put a stop after Bovhtfaiv, and then 
to read ivifiavch Spay closely with the following words. 
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iav S' ivl irpoatcdOei, 1 įiovov, acfrpoov įaev 6 yap 
fiovibę l/oa)ę ĮiaiveaOai iroiei. 

Tlvū)(TX ° Tl ^ V M^ P dvLKTįTOV ėV&> OTŪV 6/3*9 

\dfir) fi€* palvo p? otclv dvap[yrį]a0S) el pjovokoi- 
rtfo-G), crv $€ XpG)Tię€<T0' diror pereis, vvv dv- 
opyi<r0&fi€V. ei0v Set Kai 8ia\v€o-0ar ov^i Sia 
tovto 0/\ouę fyoįievy ot tcpivovai Ttę ahucel; 

Col. 2 is very fragmentary. 

vvv ov firj €7ri[ 
€pG) Kvpie tov [ 
vvv fiev ov0e[ 

Tr\VT7ĮS o[ 

hwt](xoįiai : [ 5 
fcotraaov t)? 

IKCLVW (TOV €V[ 

icvpie 7T&)ę fia[ 

7T/0ft)TOę Įie 7T€ip{ 

Kvpi av a>Tvx[fi] < i ov[ 10 

O7rva<T0G)ĮjL€@a e/jxov[. ,]e$€[. . . . em 

Ti/8etft)ę auT0€c0o>,ĮĄ_* .]tūv[ 

eyo) Se p,€\\a) tyfKovv tg>[ 

Sou\[. . . .] rav hia<į>opov t)[ 

av0p[a)7rov]<; a/cpircoę 0av pufas 15 

fie[ l&[°lpV npoai/cov Sco 

0av[pua lXP iap KaTGiSGV o 

(X%g>[ ]tg) Totyrat) €tv[ 

fcov[ ejvoarja-a vairia a-v Se tevpte 

Kai [ ]fj,p,ev [ 20 

Xe\a\[r)tc *ire\pt, €p,rjv[ 

1 We must write vpoaicatiį. 
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thine own counsel, endure : if thou 1 fix thy heart 
on one alone, thou must lose thy senses ; a love of 
one, and one alone, makes mad. 

Know that I have a heart unconąuerable when 
hate takes hold upon me. Mad am I when I think 
that here I lie alone, while thou dost fly off to 
harlotry. But come, let us cease from this fury : yes, 
we must ąuickly be reconciled ; why else have we 
common friends, but to judge who is in the wrong ? 

(Col. II. The words are too fragmentary to make 
any attempt at translation possible. On the whole, 
it appears as if the reconciliation hinted at węre 
taking place. koitclo-ov. . . . dirvas Out^Ba ... "let 
us put the seal on it by a fresh union," and she will 
again be his faithful slave.) 



1 With considerable hemtation I have regarded the whole 
of this passage as an address by the giri to herself . In the 
neit paragraph she turns to the lover. 
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THE FIRST FRAGMENT 

The first column is so incomplete that it is necessary 
to print it line by line, showing the probable number 
of letters absent in each case. A dot beneath a 
letter means that the reading of it is uncertain. 

A I 

] 7r\ovaę [. .] vov 

. ] ąpeaji ?r[. . . 

]o a (Į) 68 pa ipcov 

]6fJL€VOV [....] a 

] V7TO\afJLj3[dv](t>V 5 

icLv]hvvov iy a> 

]v 7% €vx[f)]s a>- 

] ikTriSa [. . .] a 

] iro\v Kai rjęvrj 

]įiv alSa>ę dĮVJe 10 

1 1T ? TJ. € ? o. 

4 Probably k or x before a. 9c? <n. 
10 (? yvvaiįiv). Faint traces of the [»]. 
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I 

The papyrus was first published by Ulrich Wilcken 
iri Hermes 28 (1893), p. 161. Help towards 
establishing the text may be found in Schubart, 
Pap. Gr. Berol. 18 (a fascimile), and in articles by 
Enea Piccolomini {Rendiconti della R. Accademia d ei 
Lincei V. ii. (1893), p. 313), Lionello Levi (Rivista di 
Filologia 23 (1895), p. 1), and Girolamo Vitelli 
(Siudi Italiani di Filohgia classica 2, p. 297). 
Piccolomini has written on the literary value of the 
fragment in the Nuova Antologia 46 (130), p. 490: 
and perhaps the best estimate of its position in the 
history of Greek.fiction is to be found in the work of 
Otniar Schissel von Fleschenberg, Entrvickelungsge- 
schichte des griechischen Romanes im AUertum (Halle, 
1913), p. 14. 

II 

The papyrus comes from Egypt — we do not know 
with certainty from what part of the country. On 
the back of it are written some accounts of the year 
a. d. 101 : the writing of the Romance is careful and 
calligraphic, and experts have considered that it may 
be dated between b.c. 100 and a.d. 50. It consists 
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]v ddpaoę. 6 Se 

]eiv i/3ov\[€r]o 

e]ię Kai ravra 

]ęr)aav r&v a[. . . 

r]cov yovicov ą[. . . 

]a> TT^avrfco^eo'dat, 

] xpovovę iv olę 

]opov tcal airei 

]i79 <pv\df;€iv 

]otc€f atroOą- 

T^]ę <į>vKaKri\^\ T(ov 

] *yevrj<T6<rdai 

7rp]oę t\))\v dva/3o- 

\t)v t&v ydįicav] d\\d Beį [e]ęr- 

Oai ]a/iev Sovkp 

.] \iyovra /c[a]l 

] įiev ovSk to 

]i7 vne/ieivav 

] avTo Į3ovXoįjl€- 

] jrjv irelpav 

]ę dvevey/cęv 

13 Faint traces of the «. 

20 Before oku an a or a A, not a 5. 

25 A 7 or t before ancv. 

27 The line should possibly be ended with a [v. 
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of two unconnected fragments, and I have printed 
the texts in the order of their original publication by 
Wilcken: there are the remains of five 
columns on the first, and three on the second. It 
is quite doubtful whether this order is correct: in 
the first (A) the hero, Ninus, and the heroine 
(unnamed), deeply in love with one another, 
approach each the other's mother and set forth 
their love, asking for a speedy marriage ; in the 
second (B) the young couple seem to be together at 
the beginning, but almost immediately Ninus is 
found leading an army of his Assyrians, with Greek 
and Carian allies, against the Armenian enemy. It 
this is the right order of the fragments there is 
comparatively little missing : but it seems to me on 
the whole rather more probable that the order 
should be reversed, in which case it is more likely that 
there is a large gap between them, and B may be 
near the beginning of the story, while A will come 
almost at the end, shortly before their finai and 
happy union. Ninus is doubtless the mythical 
founder of Nineveh, and his beloved may perhaps be 
the famous Semiramis, who is represented as younger 
and more innocent than the Oriental queen of 
mythology. Early as the Romance is, compared 
with our extant Greek novels, there are resemblances 
with them in language and in the situations, and it 
may be regarded as in the direct line of descent of 
them all. It would take too long here to attempt to 
estimate its exact place in Greek fiction ; the 
argumente will be found in the articles mentioned 
above. Much of the papyrus is so fragmentary that 
restoration and translation are highly conjectural. 
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ovt€ 6 Nu/oę ovr\e fj 7r<uę €to\- 

fia, 7rpo€t\o]yTO Be TOt»ę 

<rvyy€V€i<>, e\ddppovv yhp ap,- 

<f>oT€poi 7rpoę r]4? rrjOiBas įiclK- 35 

Xov rj 7r/3oę raę eavr&v ĮjĄ-ąrepas. 6 

Be Ntpoę 77S17 7r]/>oę rrjv Aep- 

[A II.] €27rei>, " evoptcrjda^ d^iyjiai Kai elę rrjv arjv 
o'sĮrtv Kai eię Taę 7repi/3o\d<t t f)? eįiol repirvorarr)^ 
aveyĮriaę 9 Kai tovto larao-av fiev oi Oeol irp&TOV, 
&airep Brį koI %<ja<Jiv Te/c/jLijpccocropcu Be Kayob 
rdya Kai t© vvv \6y<p* Bie\0obv yhp roaavrrjv 
yr)v Kai roaovrcov Beairoa-a^ iOveov fj BopiKTijroyv 
rj ir[a\rp(p(p Kpdrei depairevomcov jie Kai irpoa- 
kvvovvt&v iBvvąjįrįv eię tcopov iK7r\f}<rai iraaav 
dirokavaiv r)v re dv fwi tovto iroirjaavri 81 
ekdnovos 1 ?(7©ę 17 dveyĮrid ttoOov vvv Be dBid- 
<f>dopoę ikrfKvdcbę [viro] rov deov vlk&įuil Kai viro 
Trję rj\iKia<i* eirraKaiBeKarov eroę dya> KaOdrrep 
olo-daę Kai eveKpidrįv /iev eię avBpaę 77817 irpb 
iviavTOv. Treuę Be d%pi vvv elpX vairios. Kai ei 
pL6V ovk įcrOavoĮJLrjv 'A^poSn^ę, fiaKapios &v fįv 
rrję areppoTrjTo*;. vvv Bk [r]^ę v/ierepas dvyarpbs 
ovk [ . ]i i ę'XP (į) 2 d\\d vįjl&v ede\rjadvT[ū)v al]x~ 
/AaX©Toę dyjpi tlvos ea\coK(b<i apvrjaofiai ; 

32 A correction, perhaps t, before the first e. 

37, 38 Levi: Nlvos Hdicpvari n]pbs r^v Acp[ic*lcur Tpa*6- 
įjlĄvos .... Vitelli : įicv olv Nlvos ir~\pbs r^v Acpj^cfav 
&<piK6pc]vos. . . 

1 Betvveen iKtirroyos and lacos an o, marked for omission by 
two dots above it. 

2 Only the top half of these letters remains. There seems 
to be no trace of writing af ter the w. The word is presumably 
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(A I.) Ninus and the maiden were both eąually 
anxious for an immediate marriage. Neither of 
them dared to approach their own mothers — Thambe 
and Derceia, two sisters, the former Ninus* mother, 
the latter the mother of the giri — but preferred each 
to address themselves to the mother of the other : 
for each felt (1. 34) more confidence towards their aunts 
than towards their own parents. So Ninus špoke to 
Derceia : " Mother/' (A II.) said he, " with my oath 
kept true do I come into thy sight and to the 
embrace of my most sweet cousin. This let the gods 
know first of all — yes, they do know it, and I will 
prove it to you now as I speak. I have travelled 
over so many lands and been lord over so many 
nations, both those subdued by my own spear and 
those who, as the result of my father's might, serve and 
worship me, that I might have tasted of every 
enjoyment to satiety — and, had I done so, perhaps 
my passion for my cousin would have been less 
violent : but now that I have come back uncorrupted 
I am worsted by the god of love and by my age ; I 
am, as thou knowest, in my seventeenth year, and 
already a year ago have I been accounted as having 
come to man' s estate. Up to now I have been 
nought but a boy, a child : and if I had had no 
experience of the power of Aphrodite, I should have 
been happy in my firm strength. But now that I 
have been taken prisoner — thy daughter's prisoner, 
in no shameful wise, but agreeably to the desires 
both of thee and her, how long must I bear refusal ? 
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"Kai otl pep oi raurr/ę Trję rįkuclas apBpeę l/cavol 
yapeip, Brj\op' ttogoi yap a*xpi 7rePT€KaiBeK[a] ę<į>y- 
\d^drjaav er&v dBid<į>0opoL ; popos Be fikdinet, pue 
oi yeypappepos, a\\a>ę Be edei <j>\vdpa> irtJįrį]pov- 
pepoę, ineiSi) [A III.] irap rjplp irevre/caiSe/ca a>ę 
iirl to ifKeicnov ct&p yapovPTai itapdkvoi* ori 
Be 17 <į>vei<; t&p toiovtcop o-vpoBcop KdKKiaToę 
eo~Ti popuos, r/ę hv ei <f>pov&v avreiiroi; rerpa- 
tcaiBeica er&v Kvofyopovaiv yvpaiKeę Kai Tives 
p\rj\ Ala Kai TiKTOva-iv 7i Be arj dvydrijp ovSe 
yapbrjaerai; Bv ctt) irepipieipcopep, eiTrois av ; 
eKBeyętapueOa, prjTep, ei kol t) tvxv irepipsper 
0vrįTo[<; 8]e avtjp 6vr)rrjv rĮppoadprjp irapdepov 
Kai ovBe ToZę koivoIs tovtols vireĄ6v\pos ei pu 
popop, voaois ^€[7©] Kai ti5%# 7ro\\a/aę rcal rovę 
[€?r]l Trję oiKeias karias rjpepavpras dp[a]ipovo-y 
d\\a vavrOdai p eKBeyovrai Kai ck iro\epLa>v 
irokepoi, Kai ovBe aro\p,o<; iyco Kai /3orj06p a<T(f>a- 
\eias Bei\iav irpoKd^vmopevo^, aU' olov [o]lo-0a<t, 
tva prj <f>oprLKo<; & \[e]yfi)P' o"rr\e\vadT(a Brj tį 
/3aai\eia, o-irevadra) rj eindvpia, airevo-dro) to 
do-TadprjTOP Kai dreKpapTOP t&p e/cS[€]%o/iei/G>i> 
pe yjpbpwp> irpo\a^[e\T(o ti Kai <f>0i]TQ) Kai to 
p,opoyeve\y] rjp&p dpĄ'OTepcop, ipa kclp a\\a>ę tį 
tvxv ko>k[6p] ti fiovKevrĮTat, irepl TĮp,&p, Karą- 
\eiiraipjep vpip ipe^ypa. dpaiBrj 1 ra^a pe epelę 
irepl tov\t\wp Bia\ey6pL€POP* eya> Be avatBrję cLv 
rjprjp \dOpą [A IV.] ireip&p Kai KKeinopAvrįv 
diroKavaip dpird^cop Kai pvktI Kai pedy Kai 
dep[a]7roPTi Kai Tidr)pq> Koipovpuepos to TrdOo^ 

1 Wilcken had originally read aAAct 5^, but KaibePs 
kvaily is clearly far superior. 
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" That men of this age of mine are ripe for mar- 
riage, is clear enough : how many have kept them- 
selves unspotted until their fifteenth year ? But I am 
injured by a law, not a written law, but one sanctified 
by foolish custom, that [A III.] among our people 
virgins generally marry at fifteen years. Yet what 
sane man could deny that nature is the best law for 
unions such as this ? Why, women of fourteen years 
can conceive, and some, I vow, even bear children 
at that age. Then is not thy daughter to be wed ? 
' Let us wait for two years/ you will say : let us be 
patient, mother, but will Fate wait ? I am a mortal 
man and betrothed to a mortal maid : and I am 
subject not merely to the common fortunes of all 
men — diseases, I mean, and that Fate which often 
carries off those who stay quietly at home by their 
own fire-sides ; but sea-voyages are waiting for me, 
and wars after wars, and I am not the one to shew 
any lack of daring and to employ cowardice to afford 
me safety, but I am what you know I am, to avoid 
vulgar boasting. Let the fact that I am a king, my 
strong desire, the unstable and incalculable future 
that awaits me, let all these hasten our union, let 
the fact that we are each of u s only children be 
provided for and anticipated, so that if Fate wills 
us anything amiss, we may at least leave you some 
pledge of our affection. Perhaps you will call me 
shameless for speaking to you of this : but I should 
indeed have been shameless if I had privily (A IV.) 
approached the maiden, trying to snatch a secret 
enjoyment, and satisfying our common passion by the 
intermediaries of night or wine, or servants, or tutors 1 : 

1 A male nurse or foster-father, like rpo<pevs in Parthenius 
vi. 4. 
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o[v]tc dvaiBrjs Be firjrpl irepl yd/ioov dvyarpoę 
evKTaitov SiaKeyo/ievos Kai airavr&v a eSco/caę koI 
Beo/ievoę Taę Koįvčbs T?}ę [o]t/cia<t Kai riję fiaai- 
\e/aę airdo-rįs eu%aę Įirį eis tovtov dva/3d\Xea0ai 
rbv /ccupov." 

TavTa irpbę fiovko/ievrįv e\eye rrjv AepKeiav 
Kai Taftla] ifiido-aro Tovę 7repl tovtcov ttoitj- 
aao-dai \6yovs* aKKiaafievt) 8* oiv ^pa%ea <ruvrj- 
yoprĮGe\i\v VTrio"xyetTO. Trj fcoprj B iv ofioioię 
TrdOeacv ov% oįioia irapprjaia r<ov \6yū)v fjv 7rpoę 
Tfįv ®d/jb/3rįv. i] yap irap0e\yo<; evrbs r]fję yvvat,- 
kq>vltcB[o^ ę<o<ra 6]vk evirpeireh eVo[7e* Touę 
\o]*yotrę at/T^ę* alT[ovpAvr) 8~\e Kaipbv eBaKpv<j\e 
Kai i/3o]v\€To ti \eyeiv, [iv t$> S' apff\a<r0ai 
dneiraveTO' \rdya Be fi]eWrį(jiv avToįĄar\oy 
[<rrjfi]i]vaa-a \6yov ra X € ^V ^ v av Bifjpe Kai 
dveĮSke'tyev &[<T7rep t]i \e^ov<ra. e<į>0eyyeTO B[k 
Te\e]ta)ę ovBev KaTepprjyw\ro Be] aurrję BaKpva, 
Kai fipv[6aivo]vro fiev ai irapeial 7rpo[ę rrjv] <x[7]8g> 
r&v \6ycov €% v[7royvov] Bk ird\iv dpxoĮiev[rį\$ 
&ov\e]o-0ai 1 \eyeiv d)XPatvo[vTo, Kai] . 
A V.] 2 to Seoę įiera^v [fįv <į>oftov 

Kai €7r*0v/uaę, Kai [oKvovarj? fiev 

aiSovę, 0pa<rvvoĮii\yov Bk Kai 

tov 7rd0ovę t a7roBe[ovarj<; Be 

T^ę yvcoįir)*;, eK\Ąjiaive <r<Į>6Bpa 5 

Kai įie\ja 7r]p\įu)0 k[\6vov tį Be @a/A- 
/3r) ra [Bdtep]va raZę x\. € P <JLV diro^fiarrolvaa 

1 Piccolomini suggests TT€ipa]<r6at. 

2 The first six lines of this column are very incomplete. I 
have printed in the text Diels' restoration (quoted by Picco- 
lomini), but it mušt be regarded as f ar from certain. Levi 
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but there is nothing shameful in me speaking to 
thee, a mother, about thy daughter's marriage that 
has been so long the object of thy vows, and asking 
for what thou hast promised, and beseeching that 
the prayers both of our house and of the whole 
kingdom may not lack fulfilment beyond the present 
time." 

So did he speak to the willing Derceia, and easily 
compelled her to come to terms on the matter : and 
when she had for a while dissembled, she promised 
to act as his advocate. Meanwhile although the 
maiden's passion was eąually great, yet her speech 
with Thambe was not eąually ready and free ; she 
had ever li ved within the women's apartments, and 
could not so well speak for herself in a fair shew of 
words : she asked for an audience — wept, and 
desired to speak, but ceased as soon as she had 
begun. As soon as she had shewn that she was 
desirous of pleading, she would open her lips and 
look up as if about to speak, but could finally utter 
nothing : she heaved with broken sobs, her cheeks 
reddened in shame at what she must say, and then 
as she tried to improvise a beginning, grew pale 
again : and (A V.) her fear was something between 
alarm and desire and shame as she shrank from the 
avowal ; and then, as her afFections got the mastery 
of her and her purpose failed, she kept swaying 
with inward disturbance betvveen her varying emo- 
tions. But Thambe wiped away her tears with 

proposes a slightly diflFerent arrangement : 8id for Kai at the 
end of A IV., with a colon after 84os (A V., 1. 1) : then /*€To|i> 
[yap 6įxov] Kai imduįj.las koI [irapdtvias] alliovs, OpaffvvonĄvov 
įi\v oZv]tov. . . . 
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7r]po(7er[aTT€ 6ap]pelv xa[l o]ri /3ov\oit[o Bia- 
\£]ye<rdar a>ę Bk ovBey {rĮvucev], d\\a o/aolols fj 
TrapO e\yo<; fcar€L]x €T0 KaKols, " ri knrav\ro<; tovto] 
fioi \6yov KaKkioVy" r) [®dfAį3rf\ Biakeyercu, " įitį 
t t ĮAelfi'yĮrr) rbv] ifiov v[T\ov ovBkv pĄy yap\ 
T€To\fir)/c€v ovbe 0[pa<rv<; r[\plv dirb r&v /caropOa)- 
[fmrcov] fcal rpoįraLtov iirave[Kdaiv\ ęt[a 7ro]\€- 
įligtt)<; 7r€7r[ap(pvrj]/e€v l ečę ai' Tava Bk /c[ov8e 
Taę] 2 a>7T^ę tolovtov yevop,[evov etoeę]. fipaBvę 
6 i/o/Aoę r[o?ę fjbatca]piot,<; yd/jucov ; (rrrevBet S[tj 
ya/JL€ip] s 6 €/i6ę vioę 9 ovBe S ta t[outo] /ckaieię 
fiiao-dfjvai <re S[€«>];" a/ia ĮMiBi&aa 4 irepie- 
j3a[Wev] avTrjv Kai rjaira^ero* \Btd Seoę oe] 5 
$dky%a<jdai įikv n ov[Be to]t€ irok/Mtįaev 17 Koprj, 
ina\]\ofievr)v Bk rrjv KapBi[av ro?ę] (jrepvois 
avTrję 7rpoa0€{2aa] Kai \iirape<TTepov Kara- 
[<f>i\ov]<ra TO?ę T€ irporepov BdK[pv<rt k\oX ttį rore 
X a pf p>bvo\y ovx]l Kai \a\oę eBoįev e[Z]i>a[t a>p] 
iffovkero. avvrfKdov oi[v ai a]Be\xpal Kai irporepa 
įikv [17 AepK^eia, " Hepl GTrovBaL&v," e<f>\rį . . . 

1 So Diels. Wilcken had proposed v€v[€ipa]Ktv. 

2 Vitelli : Tax* 8« k[ovk &v tci]a>ras roiovrov i*vc{ji*vov. 
iAA&] ppaMs. ... 

8 Levi thinks that there is hardly room for yafiur in the 
papyrus, and that the sense does not require it. 
* So vrritten for fitiZtucra. ę 
5 Vitelli : [5<& x£p a " 5 «] or [x«p? 
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her hands and bade her boldly speak out what- 
ever she wished to say. But when she could not 
succeed, and the maiden was still held back by 
her sorrow, " This/' cried Thambe, " I like better 
than any words thou couldst utter. Blame not my 
son at .all : he has made no over-bold advance, and 
he has not come back from his successes and his 
victories like a warrior with any mad and insolent 
intention against thee : I trust that thou hast not 
seen any such intention in his eyes. Is the law 
about the time of marriage too tardy for such ahappy 
pair ? Truly my son is in all haste to wed : nor 
needest thou weep for this that any will try to force 
thee at all" : and ąt the same time with a smile she 
embraced and kissed her. Yet not even then could 
the maiden venture to speak, so great was her fear 
(pr, her joy), but she rested her beating heart against 
the others bosom, and kissing her more closely still 
seemed almost ready to speak freely of her desires 
through her former tears and her present joy. The 
two sisters therefore met together, and Derceia 
špoke first. "As to the actual (marriage ?)/' said 
she .... 
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THE SECOND FRAGMENT 1 
B I 

] o v yap a7re\€L(j>0r) 

T]§ę /JLtįrpbę iv to- 

.... d\V rjtco]\ovdr}<Tev aica- 
rao^eToę] Kai irepieppr\ypA- 
vos Kai ou8]a/Aft)ę iepOTrpeirij^ 5 
. . . €K\at]ę Sa/cpvcov Kai ko- 

e]# tov a-)(7]fiaTO<; 

]€ipxOeU are Įie~ 

ava\Trr\Zr\<Ta<jav Be av- 

rrjv €K k\C]yr)<; Kai f3ov\oĮi&- 10 

vrįv ]ai ravra nieo-aę 

Ta£ę ^epalv 6 Ntz>oę 

ekeye' " r/ 0<rr£]ę elirdov <joi fie 

y)eva>v €<TTG> Kai 

t]5? ft^T/ooę Kai r) 15 

] ovtcos ayofie- 

k]ūI rd^a ttov Kaycb 

1 Perhaps an interview between Ninus and the maiden. 
He asks for a rapid accomplishment of his desires, and when 
she jumps up from the couch on which she is sitting and 
would leave him, he restrains her, pointing out that he has 
no designs to overcome her virtue, but only desires an 
honourable marriage. The young couple spend all their 
days together. 

8 The scribe seems to have divided up the words .... 
tipxOe?o-a T6ju«. The attempts which have oeen made to com- 
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]<?• oi 8fį /3ov\ojicu 

]q>i> ĮiaWov rj irpo- 

repov ]v€V€<rdar oiS' ai- 20 

] <ra/j,[. .] vTrovor]- 

]<TTję eo-TG)* TOV 

] OjAO&OeVTCL TO 

]/cov Treirunev- 

oi] Be iravrjĮie- 25 

poi <Twrj<Tav\ ąKKrjkoi*; oaa fit) 
V7T0 T&V <TTpaTl(OT\lK&V a<Į>€i\- 
K€TO s OvS* €\]X/7Tft>ę 6 6/00)9 OV€p 

eOi^cov . . . .] fcopco Įiev rb 

] Si alrtfo-ecos clįi 30 

<\>orep ]eč>€*ę Taę iiri 

X\ep<j\ Sui^evįe- 

O)? ]fl€VO<f 0V7T(O 

Be tov ?ipo<i a/c]fidęovToę 

]yoę ^KpfievL- 35 

]l/0<7?7 

(Two lines missing.) 



plete this column by Piccolomini, and, to a less extent, by 
Levi and Diels, seem to me too hazardous to be recorded. 

11 8q. Perhaps 0ov\oĮi4[vr)v air€px«<r0]c«, ravra, ir t e a a s 
[rats abrov x\ e P ff "'' • • • 

23 The letters -oįio- might also be read -aA-. 

25 The traces of letters visible before 8e might well form 
part of ot. 

29 Possibly an t before n6ptp. 

31 Before -eSeu perhaps a t or a ir. 
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ąvoifKov 1 avytcpoTetv t&v kiri^piidv. Sokovv 
Brj Kai r (p irarpl to t EWrįviKov Kai JZapi/ebv airav 
avvTay/m Kai ĮAvpid&as 'AaavpLcov eirCkiiCTov*; 
eiTTa 7refaę Kai r/)€?ę iirnecDV dvaXa/3a)v 6 Nti/oę 
ike<\>avTa<; re irevTrjKOvra irpbs rok i/carov 
rfkavve* Kai <£Ą8oę fiev fįv Kpv/i&v Kai %ibva>v 
7T€pl Taę opeiovs vTrep{šo\d<i. 7rapa\oy(OTaTa Be 
dfj\v<; Kai 7ro\v Oepeiorepoę T^ę copas eirnre<Tū>v 
i/OToę \vaai re eBvvrjdrį T^ę %£oVa[ę k]ūI r[o£ę 
6Bev]ovatv ijreiKrj 2 7ri[p] a To[ a 'VS i\]7riBos tov 
depa irapav^eiv. kp,d%Q , r)<Tav Brj [Va]?ę Biafidaeo-iv 3 
t&v Trorafictiv /jlo\Xov fj Tatę Bict t&v ąKpcppei&v 
iropei'air Kai 0X1709 įiev T*ę viroįuyicov <f>0bpo<; 
Kai Tr)ę 6epaireLa<; iyeveTO' airadrję Bk fj a-rpana 
Kai cltt avT&v &v eKivBvvevae dpaavTepa Karą 

T&V 7TO\€flL(OV Bl€<T€<T(t><TTO. V€VlKfįKvla yctp 6S&V 

airopLas Kai p£ye0r) noTafi&v virepj3aXkovTa 
fipa%vv eivai irovov V7re\dfi/3av€ fie/irįvoTaę eheiv 
'Ap/j^VLOvę, eh Se ttjv iroTapiav i/jLpa\cov 6 
Ntvoę Kai \elav ekaadpčvos iroXkiįv ipvfivbv 
irepifiaKKeTat, aTpaToįreBov iv tuvi TteBLtp* Bkica 
tc rjfiepaę ava\a/3ebv fidKiaTa tovs i\e<Į>avTa<; iv 
Ta?ę iropeiaię diroTe- [B III.] -Tpv/ievovę a>ę i/c- 
[dvovę opa] fjb€Ta 7ro\\&v b\pp,&vra<; pvpi]dBa>v 
i^ayayoĄy ttjv Bvva]fiiv irapaTaTTeįr KaTeaT^ae] 
Be T7)v fiev Xinro\y iirl t&v] KepaTcov, yĮrei\ov[ę 4 

1 There seems hardly room for a ir at the beginning of this 
word. 2 We should write ivicucrj. 

3 A dot over the v> possibly to signify that it should be 
omitted. 

4 iįf€i\o6s — we should ordinarily write ifuAotfs. cf. pitit&aa 

supra. 
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(Ninus has gone to the *wars, and is making his 
dispositions against the Armenian enemy.) 

B II According to the instructions of his 

father, Ninus took the whole body of the Greek and 
Carian allies, seventy thousand chosen Assyrian foot 
and thirty thousand horse, and a hundred and fifty 
elephants, and advanced. What he most had to 
fear were the frosts and snows over the mountain 
passes : but most unexpectedly a gentie south wind, 
much more summer-like than the season would 
warrant, sprang up, both melting the snow and 
making the air temperate to the travellers beyond 
all that they could dare to hope. They had more 
trouble over crossing the rivers than in traversing 
the high passes : they did have some losses of 
animals and of their servants, but the army regarded 
it not, and from its very dangers came through all 
the more bold to contend against the enemy ; having 
overcome the impassability of roads and the enor- 
mous breadth of rivers, it thought that it would be 
but a slight labour to capture a host of mad 
Armenians. Ninus invaded the river-country, tak- 
ing much booty, and built a fortified camp on a 
piece of flat ground : and there for ten days he 
halted his army, especially the elephants, who were 
very tired (B III.) from the journey : then, seeing 
the enemy advancing in great numbers against him, 
led out his troops and disposed them thus. On the 
wings he put his cavalry, and the light-armed troops 
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Be fcal yv]fjLVi]Ta<; to re ay[rj/jui r b ^€Vi]kop atrav 
iirl rS)\y /cepdrcov] 1 t&p iirireoav* pA\ar) S' r) ireį&v 
(j>a\\ayį TTapereLvey \irpoa6ev Še] oi e\e<f>avre^ 
i/ca[vbv am* aX]\i]\a)V pueraLyj^ov Siaardv^Te^ 
Trvpyąhbv a)[7r\iafi€voi] 7roo€/3eį3Xr)VTo r# 2 [ę 
<ba\ayyo<i], icaff e/caaTov oe a[ir&v tįv\ X c * ) P a 
oi€aT7)K6T[(ov t&v \6]%g>i> w et tl ttov TąlpaydeLrį] 
Orįpiov ey\o\L Ste\0[eiv tt)v\ /caroiriv. oSt©? [8e 

Ste/ce/co^dfjLrįro f] kclt eic\eiva ]poę 3 t&v 

\6x&v (3[<tt€ Ta%ecr)ę] eiriyuvaai re 07T0T[e /3ov\t)- 
OeC]rį 4 Bvvaadai Kai Trd\\tv Bie/c]<rr^vai to įxh> eU 
[ttjv vTTo\hoxąv t&v OrįpLoĄy, to 8e €tę] fcd>Xvaiv 
T^ę eiahp\oĮiri<; t&v\ irokeĮiianr tovtq[v ovp 
tov] Tpoįrov o N/i/oę ttj[v o\r)v 8m]Ta£aę 8v- 
vclįjuv iinre[as Xaį3a)v e]Xavver fcal KaOdirep 

[ Y av ir poreivmv Taę [X € */° aę l " To 

0efie\iov" e<f>rj, " r[d re KpC\aLfia t&v ifjt&v 
ekiĄihmv rdhe i]ariv dirb rijaSe T?Ję \rjĮiepa^\ rj 
ap^o/Mti tivos /A€t[£bi>oę], tį Treiravaofjiai kol T^[ę 
vvv a,pxv*]' T & v V&P €7r' Alyv7rrLo[vę ....!.] 
Ta T^ę &\Xrį? 7ro\e/j,[ 

1 Piccolomini would prefer ic\cvpwv. 

2 This letter may be an t, not an tį. 

3 The p might perhaps be a <Į>. Piccolomini proposes 
kvrlirK €v]pos («c. fiepls). Diels etfiropos {sc. 6B6s). 

4 Piccolomini 6ic6t[c xp*& v efjrj : Levi 6x6r[t KekevaBtCfa. 

5 Piccolomini's ingenious suggestion for filling this bracket 
is oitroov $vff(~\av : Diels had informed him that the next letter 
after Kaddvtp was either an o or a <r or a <į>. 
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and scouts outside them again ; in the centre the 
solid phalanx of infantry was deployed ; in 1 front 
of the phalanx, between the two opposing armies, 
were the elephants, some considerable distance from 
one another and each armed with a turret upon its 
back ; and behind each there was a space left between 
the different companies of the phalanx, so that if the 
beast were frightened, it would have sufficient room 
to retire between the ranks. These intervals were 
so arranged that they could be ąuickly filled up 2 if 
necessary, and again opened — the latter to receive 
the retiring elephants, the former to stop a charge 
of the enemy. 

Thus Ninus arranged his whole force, and began 
the advance at the head of his cavalry : and stretch- 
ing out his hands as if (offering sacrifice ?)," This," 
he cried/'is the foundation and crisis of my hopes : 
from this day I shall begin some greater career, or I 
shall fall from the power I now possess. For the 
wars against the Egyptians and the others (through 
which I have passed were nothing in comparison to 
this )" 

1 The text of the next few lines is not very certain, and 
the translation only attempts to give the sense. 

2 Presumably by other troops from the rear. 
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APPENDIX ON THE GREEK NOVEL 

The works of fiction that have come down to us in 
Greek are not in favour at the present day. The 
scholar finds their language decadent, artificial, and 
imitative: the reader of novels turns away from 
their tortuous plots, their falše sentimentu their 
exaggerated and sensational episodes. We are in- 
clined to be surprised at the esteem in which they 
were held when they became widely known in the 
later Renaissance ; that at least three of them were 
thought worthy of translation in Elizabethan times, 
and that Shakespeare's casual reference to "the 
Egyptian thief " who "at point of death Killed what 
he loved " should indicate that a knowledge of the 
Aetkiopica was common propertyof the ordinary well- 
read man among his hearers : rather should we 
sympathize with Pantagruel on his voyage to the 
Oracle of the Holy Bottle, who was found "taking 
a nap, slumbering and nodding on the quarter-deck, 
with an Heliodorus in his hand." But novels were 
few in the sixteenth century, and literary appetites 
unjaded ; the Greek romances were widely read, and 
left their mark upon the literature of the time ; and 
they would therefore deserve our attention as sources, 
even if they were intrinsically worthless. 

But they sūrely have a further interest for us, in a 
light which they throw upon a somewhat obscure side 
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of Greek culture. Although Greek civilisation pro- 
foundly affected the intellectual history of the world, 
it was itself hardly affected by the world. lt was, 
generally speaking, self-tiontained and self-sufficient : 
the educated Greek very seldom knew any language 
but his own, and cared little for the institutions, 
manners, or learning of any foreign country. Political 
changes might bring him for a time into contact with 
Persia or under the empire of Rome : but he would 
ne ve r confess that he had anything to learn from 
East or West, and persisted in that wonderful process 
of self-cultivation with its results that still move the 
intellectual world of to-day. In this little corner of 
Greek literature now under consideration we find one 
of the very few instances of the Greek mind under 
an external influence — it might almost be said, 
Oriental ideas expressing themselves in Greek lan- 
guage and terms of thought. 

The most significant feature of the Greek novels 
is their un-Greek character. We can always point 
to Oriental elements in their substance, and almost 
always to Oriental blood in their writers. Sometimes 
it would almost seem that the accident that they 
were written in Greek has preserved them to us in 
their present form, rather than in some some such 
shape as that of the Thousand and one Nigkts , but it 
would be a narrow Hellenism that would count them 
for that reason deserving the less attention or 
commanding a fainter interest. The student of the 
intellectual history of humanity will rather investigate 
more closely the evidence which exists of one of 
these rare points of contact between Hellenic and 
other thought. 

Fortunately no general enąuiry into the origin of 
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fiction is necessary for the consideration of theše 
works. In the early history of every race, Eastern 
and Western, stories of a kind are to be found : 
" Tell me a story/' the child's constant cry, was the 
expression of a need, and a need satisfied in various 
ways, of the childhood of the world. But as the 
world grew up, it put ąway its childish things and 
forgot its stories : and it was only, generally speaking, 
when a more adult culture, one capable of preserving 
a permanent form, was superimposed upon a less 
advanced civilisation (ordinarily a story-telling civil- 
isation) that a result was produced which could give 
a lasting expression to what was a naturally ephemeral 
condition, a result that could endure the wear and 
tear of ages. Of this nature was the stereotyping 
of Oriental matter by Greek form in the Greek 
novel. 

Poetic fiction may be left almost entirely out of 
account. It is perhaps easier to feel than to define 
the difference between epic or tragic poetry and a 
romance, but the two can never really be confused. 
Some of the Byzantine imitators of the Greek novels 
cast their tales into more or less accentual iambics, 
but romances they remain in spite of their versified 
form : on the other hand the Odyssey, though it 
contains material for thirty ancient novels, or three 
hundred modern ones, is eminently, and almost only, 
a poem. We may indeed be content to accept the 
definition of the learned Bishop of Avranches, the 
first modern scholar to turn his attention to the 
origins of this branch of classical literature, when he 
described the objects of his study as des Jictions 
d'aventures ėcrites en prose avec art et imagmation pour 
le plaisir et Vinstruction du lecteur, 
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The first appearance in Greek of relations that 
can be called prose fiction is in Herodotus, and we at 
once notice the nationality and origin of the stories 
that he tells. Nothing could be more Oriental than 
the description of the means by which Gyges rose to 
power, the foolish pride of Candaules in the charms 
of his wife ; and indeed the whole Croesus legend 
seems little more than a romance. Among the 
Egyptian \6yoi the story of the treasure-house ot 
Rhampsinitus immediately meets our definition : and 
of this. Maspero justly remarks that "if it was not 
invented in Egypt, it had been Egyptianised long 
before Herodotus wrote it down." Again of an 
Eastern complexion is the story of the too fortunate 
Polycrates ; only of all of these it might be said that 
the atmosphere of romantic love, so necessary for 
the later novels, was lacking ; and this may be found 
better developed in a single episode in a writer but 
little later — that of Abradatas and Panthea in 
Xenophon. It forms part of the Cyropaedia, itself 
a work, as Cicero retnarked, composed with less 
regard to historical truth than to Xenophon's ideal 
of what a king and his kingdom should be. The 
opening of the story is really not unlike the be- 
ginning of one of the long novels of later times. 
On the capture by Cyrus of the Assyrian camp, the 
beautiful Panthea is given into the custody of Cyrus* 
bosom friend Araspes, her husband being absent on 
a mission to the king of Bactria. We find Araspes 
holding a long conversation with Cyrus, in which he 
begins by mentioning her beauty and goes on to the 
subject of love in general, while he boasts that he 
has self-control enough not to allow himself to be 
afFected by his charming captive. But he has over- 
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estimated his strength of will : and Cyrus, seeing his 
imminent danger, packs him ofF as a spy among the 
enemy. Panthea is greatly delighted, and sends- a 
message to her husband telling him what has 
happened ; and he, as a recompense for the delicacy 
with which she has been treated, joins Cyrus with 
all his troops, and fights on his side for the future. 
Soon there comes a touching farewell scene between 
wife and husband when he is leaving for battle : she 
melts down her jewellery and makes golden armour 
for him, saying that nevertheless in him she has 
"kept her greatest ornament." She goes on to 
praise the moderation and justice of Cyrus : and 
Abradatas lifts his eyes to heaven and prays: "O 
supreme Jove, grant me to prove myself a husband 
worthy of Panthea and a friend worthy of Cyrus, 
who has done us so much honour," and then leaves 
her in an affecting and emotional scene. The end of 
the story i s obvious enough : Abradatas, in turning 
the fortunes of the battle, meets a hero's death ; 
Cyrus does his best to console the widow, and ofFers 
to do any service for her ; she asks for a few moments 
alone with the dead, and stabs herself over the 
corpse ; and a splendid funeral py re consumes both 
bodies together. So like is the whole to the later 
romantic novels that it would hardly be rash to 
conjecture that it was a current story in Persia and 
was told to Xenophon there, and that similar tales 
from the unchanging East formed the foundation for 
many of the late romances. 

We need not stay much longer over classical 
Greek. The philosophers employed a kind of fiction 
for illustrative purposes, but it is rather of the 
nature of the myth than of the novel : and for the 
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romantic element of which we are in search, we 
must look to the cycle that began to grow up later 
around Alexander ; the story of Timoclea related by 
Aristobulus, again the fate of a captive woman in the 
conąueror's army, will remind us vividly of the older 
romance of which Cyrus was the hero. We note 
occasionally that the historians whom Parthenius 
quotes as his authorities when describing the early, 
semi-mythical history of a country or city, did not 
hesitate to relate fabulous and romantic stories of 
the adventures of the founders. But popular taste 
seems to have turned, at any rate for a time, to 
another species of fiction — to the short story or 
anecdote rather than to the continuous novel. The 
great cities along the coast of Asia Minor seem to 
have had collections of such stories — originally 
floating, no doubt, and handed down by word of 
mouth — which were finally reduced to literąry form 
by some local antiąuarian or man of leisure. The 
most important in their efFect on the history of 
literature were those composed at Miletus and 
written down by Aristides under the name ot 
Mi\r}<riaKd. Very little trace of the original stories 
remains to us : but we know of what kind they 
were by several referenees, and their influence was 
greater upon the Latin novel than upon the 
specimens of the Greek novel that we now possess. 
The Milesian Talės appear to have been short stories, 
little longer than anecdotes, dealing ordinarily with 
love afFairs, and descending often to ribaldry. But 
they were used to good efFect by Petronius and 
Apuleius : the latter indeed describes his long novel 
as " many stories strung together into the form of a 
Milesian tale : " some we meet again — and so they 
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have not failed to exercise an effect on the literature 
of the modern world — in the Decameron of 
Boccaccio. 

But we fortunately have one piece of evidence to 
shew that the taste for the long novel had not 
entirely been driven out by the short story — the 
fragments of the Ninus romance discovered in 
Egypt a ąuarter of a century ago, which we must 
date at about the beginning of our era. Its in- 
completeness is more a source of regret to the 
classical scholar than to the reader of novels ; for, 
judging by what we have, little praise can be given 
to the work. It appears to have been crowded 
with tasteless rhetoric and wildly sensational 
adventures : the nobility and restraint of classical 
Greek seem to have disappeared, and it prepares 
us well for the coming of the long novels we shall 
meet three centuries later: its value to us is that 
of a link — a link long missing — between the earlier 
works to which allusion has been made and those 
which have come down to us comprised in the 
general category of " the Greek novels." 

Nearly of the same date — perhaps half a century 
earlier — is the collection of Partnerius' Love Romances. 
These are not in the same line of developement as 
the story of Ninus : rather do they represent a 
parallel line of descent in the history of fiction, 
and the two were afterwards to combine to pro- 
duce the Greek novel that we know. Mythology 
had become in Alexandrine and Hellenistic times 
the vehicle for the expression of art : it was almost 
a conventional literary form. The mythological 
tales which Parthenius has given us in his collection 
have little interest in the way of folk-lore or religion ; 
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the mythology is above all made the groundwork for 
the development of emotion. Cornelius Gailus, 
or any writer with an artistic sense who determined 
to found his work on the summaries given him in 
these skeleton Love Romances, would find that the 
characteristics lending themselves best to elaboration 
would not be their religious or historical elements, 
but rather those of emotion; jealousy, hatred, 
ambition, and above all unhappy and passionate love. 
Take away the strictly mythological element (sub- 
stitute, that is, the names of unknown persons for 
the semi-historical characters of whom the stories 
are related), and almost all might serve as the plots 
for novels, or rather parts of novels, of the kind under 
consideration. 

Of the actual genesis of the long novels re- 
maining to us there are several theories, but 
little certainty. Rohde would have us believe 
that they were begotten of a union of accounts of 
fabulous travels on the one side with love stories 
on the other, or at any rate that a love interest 
was added to tales of travel and war. But such 
speculations are still in the region of hypothesis, 
and we shall do better to examine the works as 
they are than to hazard rash conjectures as to their 
origin. 

One of the Byzantine imitators of the Greek 
novels prefixed to his romance a little preface or 
argument : — 

" Here read Drusilla's fate and Charicles' — 
Flight, wandering, captures, rescues, roaring seas, 
Robbers and prisons, pirates, hunger's grip ; 
Dungeons so deep that never sun could dip 
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His rays at noon-day to their dark recess, 
Chained hands and feet ; and, greater heaviness, 
Pitiful partings. Last the story tells 
Marriage, though late, and ends with wedding- 
bells." 

Nicetas Eugenianus' very moderate verses might 
really have served as the description of almost any 
one of the series, changing the names alone of the 
hero and heroine. A romantic love story is the 
thread on which is hung a succession of sentimentai 
and sensational episodes ; the two main characters 
either fall % in love with one another soon after 
the opening of the story, or in some cases are 
actually married and immediately separated ; they 
are sundered time and again by the most improbable 
misfortunes, they face death in every form ; subsidiary 
couples are sometimes introduced, the course of 
whose true love runs very little smoother ; both the 
hero and heroine inspire a wicked and hopeless 
love in the breasts of others, who become hostile 
influences, seeming at times likely to accomplish 
their finai separation, but never with complete 
success ; occasionlly the narrative stops for the 
description of a place, a scene, or some natūrai 
object, usually redolent of the common-place book, 
only to be resumed at once with the painful ad- 
ventu res of the loving couple ; and on the last 
page all is cleared up, the complicated threads 
of the story fall apart with detailed and lengthy 
explanations, and the happy pair is united for ever 
with the prospect of a long and prosperous life before 
them. 

No attempt can here be made to give the plots of 
the novels individually : the English reader may 
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perhaps best judge of their length and complication 
in Dunlop's History of Fiction. The work of more 
recent scholars has however rather changed the 
chronological seąuence from that in which they were 
formerly believed to occur : and the following list 
gi ves a rough idea of current opinion on the subject. 
The papyrus finds in Egypt of the last thirty years 
have unsettled earlier theories, and our conclusions 
may well be disturbed again by further discoveries. 

Chariton of Aphrodisias (in Chaereas and Callirrhoe. 
Caria). 

Xenophon of Ephesus. Ephesiaca, Habrocomes and 

Anthea. 

(Author nnknown.) Apollonius of Tyre. 1 

Iamblichus (a Syrian). Babyloniaca, 2 Khodanes and 

Sinonis. 

Antonius Diogenes. The rvonderful things beyond 

Thule. 3 

Heliodorus of Emesa. Aethiopica, Theagenes and 

Ghariclea. 

Longus. Pastovais, Daphnis and Chloe. 

Achilles Tatius of Alexan- Clitophon and Leucippe. 
dria. 



Eustathius. 4 Hysmine and Hysminias. 

Nicetas Eugenianus. Charicles and Drusilla. 

Theo dorus Prodromus. Dosicles and Rhodanthe. 

Constantine Manasses. Aristander and Callithea. 

1 The Greek original is lost, and the novel is known to us 
only in a Latin translation. 

2 Now existent only in an abstract in the Bibliotheca oi 
Photius. 

8 Also known through Photius. This is a combination of 
a love-story with a travel-book of marvellous adventures, of 
the kind satirized in Lucian's Vera Historia. It is thus the 
starting-point of Rohde's theory of the origin of the Greek 
novel mentioned above. 

4 His name was also formerly written Eumathius, but 
Eustathius is now believed to be correct. 
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The series from Chariton to Achilles Tatius may 
be considered to cover from the early second century 
a. d. to the late third : the last four names are those 
of Byzantine imitators of a far later time, dating 
probably from the twelfth century. The imitation 
of Eustathius is comparatively close : h e follows the 
footsteps of Heliodorus and even tries to reproduce 
his style. Nicetas Eugenianus and Theodorus Pro- 
dromus wrote in semi-accentual iambics ; Constantine 
Manasses, of whom we have but fragments, in the 
accentual " political " verse which is characteristic of 
modern Greek poetry. 

" It is chiefly in the fictions of an age/' says 
Dunlop, though h e is wise enough to introduce his 
sentiment by the saving clause, it kas been remarked, 
" that we can discover the modes of living, dress, and 
manners of the period."- But it is to be feared that 
little could be predicated of the manners or thoughts 
of the authors of the works under consideration, or 
of their contemporaries, from internal evidence alone. 
The contents of a page of a note-book are sometimes 
introduced, not always very appropriately ; but in 
general the action seems to be taking place in a 
curious timeless world — the Graecised East, where 
civilisation changed very little for a thousand years. 
Egypt, Persia, Babylonia, wherever the action is laid, 
are but names: the surroundings and people are 
the same whatever the country is called. Of psycho- 
logy there is scarcely a trace, except perhaps in the 
scenes of love's awakening in the Daphnis and Chloe : 
any attempt indeed at character-drawing is faint and 
rough. Then what, it may be asked, is the resultant 
value to us of this class of literature ? And the 
answer must be that it is much less in these works 
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themselves than in their successors and the de- 
scendants they have had in modern days. Our fore- 
fathers of the later Renaissance read Heliodorus with 
pleasure, as we know, where we soon tire : but 
our feeling is only one of satiety — brought up on 
good novels, we are bored with their rude predecessors 
of antiąuity. The value of these sūrely lies not 
only in the fact that they are a product, however 
imperfect, of Greek thought and taste, but that they 
are the result of the working of Oriental ideas on 
European minds — a happy conjunction of body and 
spirit which bėgat that whole class of literature which 
is, while not our serious study, at least one of the 
greatest sources of our pleasure. Fiction is one of 
the very few of the inventions of man that have 
improved in the course of the ages : and the keen- 
sighted may amuse themselves by espying the gerai 
of " Treasure Island " in the Aethiopka, and the 
Daphnis and Chloe may fairly be considered the 
spiritual forbear of " The Forest Lovers." 

It has been necessary to consider a very large 
subject in a very few pages : and it will be found that 
the following books will repay study for those who 
wish to go into the subject in any detail. The texts 
of the works themselves will soon be available, it is 
to be hoped, in the Loeb Series : they may at present 
be found in the Teubner classical texts, edited by 
Hercher (Leipzig, 1858, out of print), and in the 
Firmin-Didot classics (Paris, 1856, etc, still obtain- 
able), edited by Hirschig. Apart from separate editions 
of the various novelists, this latter is perhaps the 
most convenient form in which they may be read : 
they are contained in a single volume, with a Latin 
translation side by side with the text. For the 
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general consideration of the subject, the following 
books are recommended : — 

Huet, P. D. Traitė de Vorigine des Romam. 1671, etc. 

The first investigation of a modern scholar. Chiefly of 
historical interest, but containing many acute remarks 
on sources, which are of permanent value. 
Dunlop, J. The History of Fiction. Edinburgh, 1816. 

Still in print in the Bohn Libraries. The best general 
work on the subject— a credit to English literary 
scholarship. 

Chassang, A. Histoire du roman . . . dans Vantiąuitė grecąue 

et latine. Paris, 1862. 
A very wide survey of the whole of ancient fiction : it 

contains much that cannot be found elsewhere. 
Rohde, E. Der griechische Roman. Leipzig, 1876, 1900, 

1914. 

Profound, if speculative. The latest edition contains a 
resumė of the most modern discoveries and theories by 
W. Schmid. 

Schmid, W. Der griechische Roman, in Neue Jahrbūcher fūr 

des Klassische Altertum, p. 465. Leipzig, 1904. 
A review of the position taken up by modern scholarship 

on the Greek novel. 
Wolff, S. L. The Greek Romances in Elizabethan Prose 

Fiction. New York, Columbia University Press, 

1912. 

Careful analyses of Heliodorus, Longus, and Achilles 
Tatius : and their influence on English sixteenth and 
seventeenth century literature. 
Phillimore, J. S. The Greek Romances, in English Literature 
and the Classics, p. 87. Oxford, 1912. 
An essay, at once original and conveniently summarising 
ascertained results, which is perhaps the best approach 
to the subject for the general reader. 
Schussel von Fleschenberg, O. Entivickelungsgeschichte des 
griechischen Romanes in Altertum. Halle, 1913. 
Speculative, but not unsound. The author carries on 
Rohde's tradition, but looks at the Greek novel almost 
entirely from the point of view of literary form. 
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Calderini, A. Lt avventure di Cherea e Cdūiroe. Turki, 
1913. 

A translation of Chariton's work with a very full intro- 
duction on the Greek novel at large. The book, which 
is too little known to English scholars, contains per- 
haps the widest inVestigation of the novels left to us : 
the author is steeped m his subject, and is particu- 
larly successful in shewing the interdependence of the 
novelists and in pointing out their borrowings from 
each other. 
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AGBLABA : IT. 89 

Amaryliis : n. 5, 8 

Anchises: iv. 17: a princely cow- 

herd of Mt. Ida in the Troad; 

he was the father by Aphrodite 

of Aeneas 
Aphrodite (Venos) : m. 34; iv. 17 
Apollo : iv. 14 

Ariadne : IV. 3 ; daughter of Minos 
king of Grete; naving saved 
'Theseua from the Minotanr, she 
left Crete with him, only to be 
abandoned by him in the island 
of Naxos when asleep. Dionysus 
found her there and made her 
his wife 

Astylus: iv. 10-13, 16, 18, 19, 
22-24, 29 

Baccha : n. 2; a female Bacchanal, 
priestess or votary of Bacchus 

Bacchus : see Dionysus 

Bosphorus (Bosporus) : i. 30; the 
name of several straits, most 
commonly applied to the Ghannel 
of Constantinople 

Branchus : iv. 17; a youth beloved 
by Apollo; his descendants, the 
Branchidae, were the ministers of 
the temple and oracle of Apollo 
Didymens near Miletus 

Bryaxis : n. 28 

Caria: I. 28; a district of S.W. 

Asla Minor 
Ceres (Demeter) : iv. 13 
Chloė : i. 6, etc. 
Chromis : ra. 15; iv. 38 
Clearista : IV. 18, 15, 20, 80, 31, 33 
Cupid : see Love 

Daphnis : i. 3, etc. 
Demeter : see Ceres 
Dionysophanes : iv. 13, 20-22, 25 
26, 29-31, 38-36, 38 



Dionysus (Bacchus): i. 16; n. 2, 
36; in. 9-11; iv. 3, 4, 8, 13, 16, 
25, 26 

Dorco : 1. 15-21, 28, 30-32 ; Iv. 38 
Dryads: ii. 39; ra. 23; tree- 
nymphs 

Dryas : I. 4, 7, 19, 28; n. 14, SG, 
36; ra. 5, 7, 9. 10, 25, 27. 29-32; 
IV. 7, 25, 28, 31-33, 37, 38 

Earth : ra. 23 

Echo : n. 7; ra. 23 

Epimelian Nymphs : H. 39 : nymphs 

who presided over the nocks 
Eudromus : iv. 5, 6, 9, 18 

Fates : TV. 21 
Fortune: ra. 34; IV. 24 

Ganymedes (Ganymed) : iv. 17; a 
beautiful youth carried off by 
eagles to be the cupbearer of 
Zeus 

Gnatho : IV. 10-12, 16, 18-20, 29 

Helean Nymphs: ra. 23; fen- 

nymphs 
Hermes : see Mercury 
Hipp&sus : m. 1, 2 

Indiana : iv. 3 ; one of the stories 
of Dionysus was that he made 
an expedition against the Indians 
and triumphed over them 

Jove : 1. 16; n. 7 ; iv. 17, 21, 25 

Lamo : I. 2, 7, 12 ; n. 14, 23, 24, 
30, 33, 35; m. 9, 11, 26, 30, 32; 
IV. 1, 4, 7, 8. 10, 13, 14, 17-20, 
22, 24, 30, 32, 33, 87, 88 

Lampis : iv. 7, 28, 29, 38 

Laomedon : rv. 14: king of Troy 
and father of Priam; having 
displeased Zeus, Poseidon and 
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Apollo were made Ko serve 

Laomedon for wages • Poseidon 
built the walls o£ Troy, and 
Apollo tended the king's flocka 

Lesbos: Proem 1: i. 1; n. 1; a 
large island of the E. Aegean 

Love (Cupid): Proem 2; i. 11, 
32; n. 6-8, 23, 27; IV. 18, 34, 
36. 39 

Lycaenium : ra. 15, 17-20 ; IV. 38 
40 

Lycurgus: iv. 3; Dionysus. ex- 
pelled from the territory oi the 
Edones of Thrace by their king 
Lycurgu8, visited him with mad- 
ness and made the vinea of the 
country barren ; in obedience to 
an oracle the Edones bOund him 
and entombed him in a rock 

Marsyas : iv. 8 ; a Phrygian, who 
with his flute challenged Apollo 
with his lyre to a musical con- 
test ; Apollo, having won the 
day, bound him to a tree and 
flayed him alive 

Megacles : iv. 35-37 

Melian Nymphs : ra. 23 ; Nymphs 
of the ash-tree 

Mercury (Hermes) : iv. 34 

Methymna : the second city of 
Lesbos : n. 12-20, 23, 25, 27, 29 • 

III. 2, 27, ; iv. 1 
Muses : m. 23 

Myrtalė : i. 3, 12; ii. 23; ra. 9, 11, 
26, 27, 30; iv. 7, 10, 18, 19, 21, 
24,32,38 »>»»>» 

Mytilenė : the chief city of Lesbos : 
1. 1; H. 12, 19, 20; m. 1-3; iv. 1, 
33, 34 

Napė : i. 6; ra. 10, 11, 25, 29, 30; 

IV. 28, 32, 37, 38 

Nymphs : Proem I, 2 ; i. 4, 6-9, 24, 
32; II. 2, 8, 17, 18, 20-24, 27, 
30, 31, 34, 38, 39; ra. 4, 12, 16 
17, 23, 27, 28, 31, 32; iv. 13, 18 
19, 22, 26-28, 30, 34-37, 39 

Pan : Proem 2: i. 16, 27; n. 7, 8, 
17, 23, 24, 26, 27, 29, 30, 32, 34, 



35, 37-39; m. 4, 12, 16, 28, 31, 

||; 3^- 3 , 4, 13, 18, 19, 26-28, 

Pentheus : iv. 3 ; son of Agavė and 
grandson of Cadmus, mythical 
king of Thebes ; he was kUled 
by his mother in a Bacchic 
frenzy for resisting the introduo- 
tion of the worship of Dionysus 

PhUetas : n. 3, 7, 8, 15, 17, 32. 83. 
35, 37; m. 14; V. 38 ' ' * 

Philopoemen : rv. 39 

Pitys: i 27; n. 7, 39; a maiden 
beloved both by Pan and by 
Boreas ; when«Bhe preferred Pan, 
Boreas struck her to the ground, 
whereupon she became a pine- 
tree 

Rhodė : iv. 36, 37 

Saturn (Cronus) : n. 5; father of 

the Olympian Gods 
Satyrs : 1. 16; n. 2; iv. 3; the half- 

bestial attendants of Dionysus 
Scythia : m. 5 ; the S. part of what 

is now Russia 
Seasom : m. 34 

Semelė: iv. 3 ; daughter of Cadmus 
kmg of Thebes, and mother by 
Zeus of Dionysus 

Shepherd, Love the : iv. 39 

Sicily : ii. 33 

Soldier, Pan the : iv. 39 

SophrSnė : iv. 21 

Soter (the Saviour) : rv. 25 

Syrinx : n. 34, 37, 39 

Tityrus : n. 32, 33, 35 
Tyrians : i. 28 

Tyrrhenians : iv. 3 ; in order to sali 
to Naxos Dionysus once chartered 
a ship which belonged to some 
Tyrrhenian (or Etruscan) piratea* 
upon their steering for Asia 
mstead, in the hope of selling 
him as a slave, he avenged hlm- 
self by turning the orew into 
dolphlns 

Zeus : see Jovė 
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Abradatas, 406 
Acamantis, 351 
Acamas, 309 
Achaeans, 321 
Achaeus, 324 

AchiUes, 319, 329, 363, 367 

Achilles Tatius, 412, 413 

Acrotatus, 323 

Actaeon, 303 

Admetus, 273 

Adonis, 361, 367 . 

Aeacus, 321 

Aegialus, 259 

Aeneus, 333 

Aeolus, 263 

Aero, 317 

Aeschylus, 369 

Aethiopica, 403, 412, 414 

Aethra, 311 

Agassamenus, 317 

Agave, 339 

Alastor, 299 

Alcinoe, 331 

Alcmaeon, 327 

Alexander, or Paris, 267, 341 

Alexander Aetolus, poet, 303, 369 

Alexander the Great, 408 

Alexandria, 412 

Amphiaraus, 327 

Amphilochus, 331 

Amyclas, father of Daphne, 805 

Andriscus, philosopher, 285, 317 

Anthea, 412 

Antheus, 301 

Anthippe, 337, 355 

Antileon, 277 

Antonius Diogenes, 412 

Aous, river and mountain, 361 



Aphrodisias, 412 

Aphrodite, 269, 321, 351, 387 

Aplieus, river, 361 

Apollo, 307, 353, 367 

Apollonius Khodius, poet, 259, 293, 

319, 333, 363 
Apollonius of Tyre, 412 
Apriate, 329 
Aptems, 343 
Apuleius, 408 
Arabian Nights, 404 
Araphea, 357 
Araspes. 406 
Archelais, 351 

Arėte, wife of Parthenius, 252, 351 

Arganthone, 345 

Argives. 321 

Argo, The, 333 

Argos, 259, 299 

Anstander, 412 

Aristides, 408 

Aristobulus, 408 

Aristocritus, historian, 293, 329 

Aristodemus of Nysa, grammarian, 

279 
Ariston, 327 
Aristotle, 301 
Armenians, 397 

Artemidorus, writer on dreams, 252 
Artemis, 285, 291, 307 
Asclepiades of Myrlea, grammarian, 

345 
Assaon, 341 
Assesus, 303 
Assyrians, 397, 406 
Athena, 327, 331 
Aulus Gellius, see Gellius 
Auxithemis, 355 
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Babyloniaca, 412 
Bacchantes, 339 
Bacchiadae. 303 
Bactria, 406 
Basilus, 263 
Beledonil, 353 
Bellerophon, 269 
Bias, 351 
Boccaccio, 409 
Boeotia, 339 
Bretannus, 335 
Briareus, 365 
Bubasus, see Bybastus 
Bybastus in Caria, 261 
Byblis 293 

Byzantine novelists, 405, 413 

Cadmus, 339 
Calchus, 297 

Callimachus, poet, 253, 363, 369 

Callithea, 412 

Candaules, 406 

Canopus, Š67 

Capros, 293 

Caria, 261, 293, 412 

Cariana, 397 

Caunus, 259, 293 

Cavaras, 279 

Cebren, father of Oenone, 267 
Celaeneus, 293 
Celtlne, 335 
Celts, 281, 335 
Celtus. 335 

Cephalon of Gergitha, 267, 341 

Chaonians, 337 

Chariclea, 412 

Charicles, 410, 412 

Chariton, novelist, 412, 413, 416 

Chilonis, 323 

Chios, 317 

Chloe, 412, 413 

Cichyrus, 337 

Cilicia, 359 

Cinna, 251 

Circe, 297 

Cius. 345 

Cleoboea, 301 

Cleonymu8, 323 

Clite, 333 

Clitophon,412 

Clitus, 275 

Clymenus, 297 

Comaetho, 359 

Constantine Manasses, novelist, 412 
Oorinth, 303, 311, 331, 358, 367 
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Cornelius Galius, see Galius 
Corycian hills, 631 
Corycus, 359 
Corythus, 341 
Cotta, 251 
Cranides, 355 
Cratea, 311 
Crete, 271, 343 
Cretinaeum, 273 
Cri n agoras, 353 
Croesus, 323, 406 
Cyanippus, 289 
Cyclic poets, 362 
Cydnus, river, 359 
Cydon, 843 
Cyprus, 293, 361 
Cyrus, 321, 406 
Cyzicus, 333 

Daphne, 305 
Daphnis, 333 

Daphnis and Chloe, 412, 413 

Dardanus, 309 

Daunians, 297 

Dectadas, 297 

Delian goddess, 285 

Delos, 353 

Delphi, 327 

Derceia, 387 

Dia, 293 

Didyma, 259 

Dimoetes, 337 

Diognetus, 285 

Diodorus of Elaea, 305 

Diogenes, see Antonlus 

Diomede, 309, 347 

Dionysus, 261, 339 

Diores, son of Aeolus, 263 

Dochmiac, metrical foot, 375 

Drusilla, 410, 412 

Dryas, suitor for Pallene, 275 

Dryas, father of Amphilochus, 331 

Echenais, nymph, 335 
Echeneis, spring, 295 
Echion, 339 
Egypt. 369 
Egyptian flction, 406 
Egyptians, 399 
Elephantine, 369 
Elis, 307 
Emesa, 412 
Ephesiaca, 412 
Ephesus, 273, 412 
Epicasta, 297 
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Epidamnus, 360 

Epinis, 265, 323 

Epinis, daughter of Echion, 339 

Eresus, 277 

Erigone, 357 

Eriphyle, 327 

Erythea, 335 

Erythraeans, 285 

Etna, mountain, 335 

Eudora, mother of Parthenius, 251 

Eugenianus, see Nicetas Eugenianus 

Eumathius, see Eustathius 

Euphorion, poet, 253, 297, 329, 333 

Euryalus, 265 

Eustathius, novelist, 412 

Euthymia. 279 

Evippe, 265 

Evopis, 337 

Forethought, Goddess of , 327 

Gades, 367 
Gallesium, 355 

Galius, Cornelius, 252, 253, 257, 297, 

410 
Gaul, 371 

Gauls invade Ionia, 279 
Gellius, Aulus, 363 
Genea, 367 
Geryones, 335 
Glaucus, 363 

Greek allies of Assyrians, 397 
Greek culture and the external 

world, 404, 414 
Gryni, 353 
Gyges, 406 

Habrocomes, 412 
Halicarnassus, 301 
Haloeus, 317 
Harmonia, 339 
Harpalyce, 299 
Hecetor, 317 

Hegesippus of Mecyberna, 273, 309 
Helen, 267. 311, 343 
Helicaon, 319 
Helice, nymph, 317 
Heliodorus, novelist, 403. 412, 413, 
414 

Hellamene, 305 
Hellanicus, historian, 341 
Hemithea, 261 
Heraclea, 277 
Heraclidae, 371 
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Heraclides, father of Parthenius. ' 
251 

Hercules, 335, 357, 365, 367 
Hercynian forest, 363 
Herippe, 281 
Hermes. 303, 333, 365 
Hermesianax, poet, 269, 321 
Hermippu8, grammarian, 251 
Herodotus, historian, 406 
Hicetaon, 319 
Hilebia, 259 

gippannus, of Heraclea, 277 
ipparinus, tyrant of Syracuse, 825 
Hippocles father of Phobius, 303 
Hippolytus, 371 
Homer, 252, 363, 365, 405 
Huet, P. D., 405, 415 
Hymenaeus, 365 
Hypsicreon, 315 
Hypsipylus, 321 
Hyrieus, 317 

Hysmine and Hysminias, 412 

Iamblichus, 412 
Iberia, 355 
Icarius, 357 
Ida, mountain, 267 
Idas, 297 
Idolophanes, 355 
Illyria, 273, 369 
Inachus, 259 
Ino, 365 
Io, 259 

Ionia invaded by Gauls, 279 

Ionians, 293 

Iphiclus, 357 

Iphigenia, 367 

Iphimede, 317 

Issa, 357 

Italy, 277, 281 

Ithaca, 265 

Itys, 295 

Jason, 333 

Lacedaemonians, 323 
Laconia, 305 
Laodice, 309 
Lampeia, 355 
Lampetus, 319 
Larisa, 333 
Leleges, 295, 305 
Lepetymnus, 319 
Lesbos, 319, 329, 357 
Leto, 341 
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Leucadiae. 355 
Leudppe, 412 

Leucippus, son of Oenomaus, 307 

Leucippus, son of Xan$hius, 26© 

Leucone, 291 

Leucophrye, 273 

Licymnius of Chios, poet, 321 

Longus, 412. 413 

Lucian, 252 

Lycastus, 343 

Lycians, 269 

Lyrcus, 259 

Macrobius, grammarian, 252, 365 
Magnesia, 369 

Manasses, see Constantine Manasses 
Mandrolytus, 273 
Marseilles, 281 
Megara, 357 
Melicertes, 365 
Meligunis, island, 263 
Melissus, 303 
Metamorpkoses, 357 
Methymna. 319 
Milesian tales, 408 
Miletus, 279, 285, 293, 301, 315, 329, 
408 ' 
Minos, 357 
Mithridatic war, 251 
Moero, poetess, 331 
Munitus, 311 
Myrcinus, 369 
Myrlea, 251. 345 
Mytilene, 369 
Myton, 369 

Nanis, 323 
Naxians, 285, 315 
Naxos, 315, 317 
Neaera, 315 
Neanthes, 341 
Neleus, 299, 301 
Nemausus, 371 
Nereus, 365 
Nicaea, 251 

Nicaenetus, poet, 259, 203 
Nicander, poet, 267, 343 
Nicandra, 331 

Nicetas Eugenianus, novelist, 411, 

412,413 
Ninus, 385, 409 
Niobe, 341 
Nisus, 359 
Nysa, 279 
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Odomanti, 273 
Oecusa, 293 
Oenomaus, 307 
Oenone, 267, 341 
Oenone; island, 357 
Oenopion, 317 
Oetaeans, 327 
Olynthus, 311 

Onental elements in Greek fiction , 

404, 405, 414 
Orion, 317 

Pallene, 273 
Pancrato, 317 
Pantagruel, 403 
Panthea, 406 
Paris, see Alexander 
Parthenius, 251, 408, 409 
Pastoralia, 412 
Peleus, 321 

Peloponnese, 307, 317, 323 
Penelope, 265 ^ 
Pentheus, 339 
Periander of Corinth, 311 
Perseus, husband of Philobia, 309 
Persian fiction, 407 
Persians, 323 
Petronius, 408 
Phaedra, 371 

Phanias of Eresus. philosopher. 277 

Pharax, 289 

Phayllus, 327 

Pherae, 273 

Philaechme, 301 

Philetas of CJos, poet, 263 

Philobia, 309 

Philoctetes, 269 

Philomel, 295 

Philottus, 341 

Phobius, 301 

Phocis, 326 

Phoroneus, father of Lyrcus, 259 
Photius, grammarian, 412 
Phrygius, 301 
PhthFa, 321 

Phylarchus, 305, 327, 337 
Piasus, 333 
Pirene, spring, 303 
Pisidice, 319 

Plutarch, 284, 289, 303, 324 
Pollianus, poet, 363 
Polybus, 331 

Polydes, brother of Polycrite. 287 
Polycrite, 285 * 
Polymela, 263 
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Pontic (i.e., Colchlan), poisons, S61 
Posidon, 369 
Priam, 267 

Prodromus, see Theodorus Pro- 

dromus 
Promedon, 315 
Propempticon, 359 
Prytaneum at Lešbos, 315 
Pyrrhus, 323 

Rhesus, 345 
Hhodanes, 412 
B-hoeo, 261 

Samos, 331 
Sardis, 321 
Scellis, 317 
Scylla, 357 
Semiramis, 385 
Setrachus, river, 361 
Shakespeare, 403 
Sicily. 333 

Simmias of Rhodes, 341 
Sinonis, 412 

Sithon. king of the Odomanti, 273 
Sithonian lad (Itys), 295 
Sophocles, poet, 265, 367 
Sparta, 323 
Spercheius, 367 
Staphylus, 261 

Strongyle, old name of Naxos, 317 
Strymon, river, 369 
Styx, 353 

Snidas, grammarian, 251 
Syracuse, 325 

Tanais, river, 273 
Tantalus, 341 
Taraus, 359 

Tatius, see Achilles Tatius 
Taucheira, 371 
Telamon, 329 
Telegonus, 265 
Telephus, 367 

Teleus, father of Clymenus, 297 
Tenea, 369 
Termera, 345 



Tetha, vartant name of mother of 

Parthenius, 251 
Tethys, 353 
Thambe, 387 
Thamyras, 335 
Thargelia, 287 

Theagenes and Chariclea, 412 
Theagenes, logographer, 273 
Theodorus Prodromus, novelist, 412 
Theophrastus, 285, 315 
Therager, 299 
Theseus, 311 
Thesmop7wria, 279 
Thessalians, 271, 327 
Thessaly, 289 
Thetis, 321 

Thrace, 273, 311, 317, 335 
Thule, 412 

Thymoetes, see Dimoetes 
Tiberius, 252 
Timaeus, historian, 333 
Timoclea, 408 
Trachis, 367 
Tragasia, 293 
Trambelus, 329 
Troezen, 337 
Trojans. 309, 343, 347 
Troy, 263, 341, 345 
Typhrestus, 367 
Tyre, 412 
Tyrimmas, 265 

Ulysses, 263, 265, 297 

Virgil, 252, 363 

Xanthius, father of Leucippus, 269 
Xanthus, historian, 341 
Xanthus, husband of Herippe, 281 
Xanthus, of Samos, 331 
Xanthus, of Termera, 345 
Xenophon, historian, 406 
Xenophon, novelist, 412 

Zeus, 307, 407 

Zeus, god of hospitality, 301, 303, 
315 
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